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: TO 


GEORGE THE THIRD, 
KING OF GREAT-BRITAIN, &, 


THESE VOLUMES, 
THE WORKS OF AN AUTHOR 
WHOM HIS MAJESTY’s BOUNTY RAISED 
FROM A STATE OF INDIGENCE 
TO THE ENJOYMENT OF LEARNED LEISURE, 
AND AN EXEMPTION FROM WORLDLY SOLICITUDE, 
i sie bbe pire 
WITH THE MOST PROFOUND VENERATION, 
; /. INSCRIBED, 
BY 
HIS MAJESTY's DUTIFUL SUBJECT 


AND MOST DEVOTED SERVANT, 


THE EDITOR. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE Author of the feveral pieces contained in 
the enfuing Volumes, bad meditated a com- 
plete edition of bis Works, but bad made fmall 
progres in bis defgn even a few months before 
bis deceafe, when bis infirmities obliged bim to 
abandon it.. By certain papers, however, that 
came to my bands, be had fo far afcertained the 
particulars of bis intended publication as to enable 
me to carry bis purpofe into execution, 


Thus informed, I have, at the ahs: of fome 
of bis friends, taken upon myfelf the office of bis 
Editor, and accordingly bere prefent to view as 
complete a collection of the various writings of 
Dr. Samuel Fobnfon as I was able to form, and 
the direttions be left bebind him Loomis permit me 
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[ viii ] 

As I flood engaged, by a promife made to him a 
fbort time before bis deceafe, to be as well the 
guardian of his fame as an executor of his will, 
Lf thought I could no way better difcharge the 
former of thefe obligations than by giving to the 
world a fuccinG narration of the principal events 
of his life, tnterfperfed with fuch particulars as 
beft ferved to delineate and illuftrate bis charaGer ; 
in the performance of which tafk, having en- 
deavoured with equal care to avoid the extremes 
of praife and blame, I truft to the charity, the 
gratitude, and the juflice of impartial pofterity, 
that the failings of a man whofe whole life was a 
confi with pain and adverfity, will cither be fore 
given or forgotten, and that the remembrance of 
bis virtues, and a reverence for the wonderful 
endowments of his mind, and bis zeal in the em= 
ployment of them to the beft purpofes, will be co~ 
eval with thofe excellent leffons of religion, 
morality, and ceconomical wifitom, which he bas 


left behind him. 


In the Lives of the Poets I have infertcd notes 
that contain either additional facts, or that tend to 
explain particular paffages. The paucity of ance- 
dotes in this part of the Author's writings, it is 
prefumed, will juflify this liberty, it being a known 

pars 


[ ix ] 
fart of bis character, that be was more ingenious 
bs critical difquifition then induflrious in collecting 
memeirs; fo that, in many inflances, what be calls 
the hfe of a poet may more properly be termed an 
examen of bis works. 


Of the Latin pieces in the laff of thefe volumes, 
many were compofed in thofe intervals of cafe, 
which during bis laft tline/s be at times ex- 
perienced: others, and thofe the greater number, 
were the employment of bis thoughts, when, being 
retired to refi, the powers of fleep failed him, when 
the remiffion of pain became to him pofitive plea- 
fare, and having no outward oljetts prefent to bis 
view, bis ever-allive imagination bad liberty 
to wander through the boundle/s regions of fancy, 
and bis reafon to invefitgate the moft important 
and fublime truths. The originals, as they were 
from time to time committed to writing, were by 
bim delivered to Mr. Langton, with directions to 
publish them; and it is to that gentleman that we 
owe the pleafure of perufing, in this form, thefe 
the moft recent effufions of bis genius, and latef 
evidences of bis piety. | 

Befides the Pieces contained in the enfuing 


Volumes, there is extant, of Dr. Fobnfon's writing, 
5 a fmall 
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a‘fmall volume, entitled “ Prayers and Medita- 
tions,” the profits whereof he direed to be em- 
ployed for a charitable purpofe, mentioned in the 
preface thereto. That they are not included in 
this edition of his Works, will therefore neds ne 
apology. 
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THE 


OF 


Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


HE general fenfe of mankind, and the practice 
of the learned in all ages, have given a fanétion 
to biographical hiftory, and concurred to recommend 
thar precept of the wife fon of Sirach, in which we are 
exhorted cto ‘ praife famous men, fuch as by their 
counfels and by their knowledge of learning were meet 
for the people, —and were wife and eloquent in their in- 
ftruCtions,—and fuch as recited verfes inwriting*.’ In. 
each of thefe faculties did the perfon, whofe hiftory I 
am about to write, fo greatly excel, that, except for my 
prefumption in the attempt to difplay his worth, the 
undertaking may be thought to need no apology ; efpe- 
cially if we contemplate, together with his mental endow- 
ments, thofe moral qualities which diftinguifhed him, 
and reflect that, in an age when literary acquifitions and 
® Ecclas, Chap. XLIV. Verfe 1, et feqq. 
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feientific improvements are rated at their utmoft 
value, he refted not in the applaufe which thefe pro- 
cured him; but adorned the character of a fcholar and 
a philofopher with that of a chriftian. 

Juftified, as I cruft, thus far in the opinion of the 
reader, ] may, neverthelefs, ftand in need of his ex- 
cufe ; for that, in the narration of facts that refpect 
others, 1 have oftener fpoke of myfelf, and in my own 
perfon, than the practice of fome writers will war- 
rant. To this objection, if any fhall pleafe to make 
it, I anfwer, that the reverfe of wrong is not always 
nght. By the office I have undertaken I ftand en- 
gaged to relate facts to which I was a witnefs, con- 
verfations in which I was a party, and to record me- 
morable fayings uttered only to myfelf. Whoever 
attends to thefe circumftances, muft, befides the 
difguft which fuch an affectation of humility would 
excite, be convinced, that in fome inftances, the avoid- 
ing of egotifms had been extremely difficult, and in 
many impoffible. 

SamMuEL JouNSon, the fubje& of the following 
memoirs, was the elder of the two fons of Michael 
Johnfon, of the city of Lichfield bookfeller, and of 
Sarah his wife, a fifter of Dr. Jofeph Ford, a phyfician 
of great eminence, and fathcr of the famous Cornelius 
otherwife callcd Parfon Ford.* He was born, as I 

find 


* Of this perfon, who vet lives in the remembrance of a few of his 
affociates, little can be related but from oral tradition. He was, 
as I have heard Johnfon fay, a man of great wit and ftupendous 
parts, but of very profligate manners. He was chaplain to Lord 
Cheiterficle duri ig his rchdence at the Hague; bat, as his lordthip 

was 
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find it noted in his diary, on the feventh day of Sepa 
tember, 1709: his brother, named Nathanael, was 
born fome years after. Mr. Johnfon was a man of 
eminence in his trade, and of fuch reputation in the 
city abovementioned, that he, more than once, bore, 
for a year, the office of bailiff or chief magiftrate 
thereof, and difcharged the duties of that exalted 
ftation with honour and applaufe. It may here be 
proper, as it will account for fome particulars refpeét- 
ing the character of his fon Samuel, to mention, that 
his political principles led him to favour the pretenfi- 
ons of the exiled family, and that though a véry honeft 
and fenfible man, he, like many others inhabiting the 
county of Stafford, was a Jacobite. 

It may farther be fuppofed, that he was poffeffed of 
fome amiable qualities either moral or perfonal, from a 
circumftance in his early life, of which evidence is yet 
remaining. While he was an apprentice at Leek in 
Staffordfhire, a young woman of the fame town fell in 
love with him, and upon his removal to Lichfield fol- 
lowed him, and took lodgings oppofite his houfe. Her 
paffion was not unknown to Mr. Johnfon, but he had 
no inclination to return it, till he heard that it fo affeét- 
ed her mind that her life was in danger, when he vifited 
her, and made her atender of his hand, but feeling the 
approach of death, fhe declined it, and fhortly after 
died, and was interred in Lichfield cathedral. In pity 


was ufed to tell him, precluded al! hope of preferment by the want 
of a vice, namely, hypocrify. It was fuppofed that the parfon in 
Hogarth’s modern midnight converfation, was intended to reprefent, 
him in his hour of feftivity, four in the morning, 
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to her fufferings, Mr. Johnfon caufed a ftone to be 
placed over her grave with this infcription 
Here lies the body of 
Mrs. EvizapeTu Bianey, a ftranger. 
She departed this life, 
ad of September, 1694. 


The firft born child of Mr. Johnfon and his wife, 
their fon Samuel, had the misfortune to receive, toge- 
ther with its nutriment derived from a hired nurfe, 
the feeds of that difeafe which troubled him through 
life, the ftruma, or, as it is called, the king’s-evil ; for 
the cure whereof his mother, agreeable to the opinion 
then entertained of the efficacy of the royal touch, 
prefented him to Queen Anne, who, for the laft ume, 
as it is faid, that the ever performed that office, with 
her accuftomed grace and benignity adminiftered to 
the child as much of that healing quality as it was ir 
her power to difpenfe, and hung about his neck the 
ufual amulet of an angel of gold, with the imprefs 
of St. Michael the archangel on the one fide, and a 
Ship under full fail on the other.® It was probably 

this 

° This healing gift is faid to have been derived to our princes 
from Edward the Confeffor, and is recorded by his hiftorian, Alured 
Rivallenfis. In Stow’s annals we have a relation of the firft cure of 
this kind which Edward performed 3 but, as it is rather difgufting to 
read it, I chufe to give it in the words of the author from whence it is 
apparently taken, with this remark, that the kings of France lay 
claim to the fame miraculous power. « Adolefcentula quedam tradita 
* nuptisduplici laborabat incommodo. Nam faciem ejus morbus de- 
: formaverat, amorem viri fterilitas prolis ademerat: fub faucibus 
i qmpre qah glandes ¢i foccreverant, quz totam faciem deformi tu- 

more feedantes, putrefatis fab cure humoribus, fanguinem in {anicen 


« verterant, 
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this difeafe that deprived him of the fight of his lef 
eye, for he has been heard to fay, that he never re- 
membered to have enjoyed the ufe of it. 


© verterant, inde nati vermes odorem teterrimum exhalabant. Ita 
“ viro incutiebat morbus horrorem, fterilitas minuebat affeétam. 
* Vivebat infelix mulier odiofa marito, parentibus onerofa. Rarus 
« ad eam vel amicorum acceflus propter fztorem, vel afpeétus viri 
* propter horrorem. Hinc dolor, hinc lacrimz, hinc die noftuque 
‘ fafpiria, cum ei vel fterilitas opprobrium, vel contemptum infr- 
* mitas generaret. Induftriam medicorum avertebat inopia. Quid 
* ageret mifera ? Quod folum fupererat, ubi humanum deerat divi- 
* nam precabatur auxilium, quafi in illam illius eque miferez mutteris 
* vocem erumpens, Pete, Domine, ut de vinculo improperii bujus ab- 
« folvas me, aut certe fuper terram cripias me. Jubetur tandem in 
* fomnis adire palacium, ex regiis manibus fperare remedium, 
« quibys filota, fi tata, fi fignata foret, reciperet ejus meritis fani- 
* tatem. Expergefatta mulier, fexus fimul et conditionis oblita, 
* prorumpit in curiam, regis fe reprefentat obtutibus, exponit oracu~ 
‘ lum, auxilium deprecatmr. Ile more fuo viétus pietate, nec fordes 
“ eavit, nec fatorem exhorruit. Allata denique aqua, partes corporis 
« quas morbus foedaverat propriis manibus lavit, locaque tumentia 
contreftans digitis fignum fanétzx crucis impreffit. Quid plura? 
Subito rupta cute, cum fahie vermes ebulliunt, refedit tumor, dolor 
omnis abceffit: ammiraytibus qui aderant tantam fub purpura 
fanGitatem, tantam {ceptrigeris manibus ineffe virtutem. Paucis 
vero diebus fubftiut in curia mulier regiis miniftris neceflaria mi- 
niftrantibus, donec obdoéta vulneribus cicatrice incolumis rediret 
ad propria. Verum utnichil deeffet regi ad gloriam, pauperculz 
nichil ad gratiam, donatur fterili inopina foecunditas, ventrifque {uz 
defiderato fruéta ditata, facile fibi mariti gratiam conciliavit.’ 

The reader will find much curious matter relating to the royal 
touch, in Mr. Barrington’s obfervations on ancient ftatutes 107, and 
in Chambers’s diftionary, art. Ev1L, to which thall add, that the 
vindication of this power, as inherent in the pretender, by Mr. 
Carte, defroyed the credit of his intended hiftory of England, and 
pet a ftop to the completion of it. 

The ritual for this is to be found in Bithop Sparrow’s collection of 
articles, canons, &c. and alfo in all or moft of the impreflions of the 
Common Prayer Book, printed in Queen Anne’s reign, but in thefe 
larter with great variations. B3 It 
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It may feem a ridiculous attempt to trace the dawn 
of his poetical faculty fo far back as to his very in- 
fancy ; but the following incident I am compelled to 
mention, as it is well attefted, and therefore makes 
part of his hiftory. When he was about three years 
old, his mother had a brood of eleven ducklings, ' 
which fhe permitted him to call his own. It hap- 
pened that in playing about he trod on and killed one 
of them, upon which running to his mother, he, in 
great emotion bid her write. Write, child? faid fhe, 
what muft I write ? Why write, anfwered he, fo: 


Here lies good Mafter Duck, 
That Samuel Johnfon trod on, 
Ift had liv’d ’twould have been good luck, 
For then there’d been an odd one. 


and fhe wrote accordingly, 

Being arrived at a proper age for grammatical in- 
ftruction, he was placed in the free fchool of Lichfield, 
of which Mr. Hunter was then mafter, The progrefs 
he made in his learning foon attracted the notice of his 
teachers ; and among other difcernible qualities that 
diftinguifhed him from the reft of the fchool, he was 
-bold, active and enterprifing, fo that without affecting 
it, the feniors in the {chool looked on him as their 
head and leader, and readily acquiefced in whatever 
he propofed or did. There dwelt at Lichfield a gen- 
tleman of the name of Butt, the father of the reverend 
Mr. Butt, now a King’s Chaplain, to whofe houfe on 
holidays and in fchool-vacations he was ever welcome. 
The children in the family, perhaps offended with the 
rudenefs of his behaviour, would frequently call him 
the great boy, which the father ance overhearing, faid, 
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Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 7 
* you call him the great boy, but take my word for it; 
* he will one day prove a great man.’ 

A more particular character of him while 4 {chool- 
boy, and of his behaviour at fchool, I find in a papet 
now before me, written by a perfon yet living, and of 
which the following is a copy : 

€ Johnfon and | were, early in life, fchool-fellows at 
© Lichfield, arid for mariy years in the fame clafs. As 
© his uncommon abilities for learning far exceeded us, 
© we crideavoured by every boyifh piece of flattery td 
* gain his affiftance; and three of us, by turns, ufed to 
© call on him in a morning; on one of whofe backs, 
© fupported by the other two; he rode triumphantly 
© to fchool. He never affociated with us in any of 
* our diverfions, except in the winter when the ice was 
t firm, to be drawn along by a boy bare-footed: His 
¢ ambition to extel was great, though his application 
* to books, as far as it appeared, was very trifling. I 
© could not oblige him more than by fauntering away 
¢ every vacation, that occurred, in the fields, during 
t which time he was more engaged in talking to him- 
© felfthan his companion. Verfes or themes he would 
« didtate to his favourites, but he would never be at 
t the trouble of writing them: His diflike to bufinefs 
‘ was fo great, that he would procraftinare his exer 
® cifes to the laft hour. I have known him after a 
© long vacation, in which we wete rather feverel¥ 
€ tafked, return to fchool an hour earlier in the morn- 
* ing, and begin one of his exercifes, in which he pur- 
* pofely left fome faults, in order to gain time to finith 
© the reft. 

© I never knew kim corre&ed at fchool, unlefs it 
« was for talking and diverting other boys from their 

Bs © bufinefs, 
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bufinefs, by which, perhaps, he might hope to keep 
his afcendancy. He was uncommonly inquifitive, 
and his memory fo tenacious, that whatever he read 
or heard he never forgot. I remember rehearfing 
to him eighteen verfes, which after a little paufe he 
repeated verbatim, except one epithet, which im- 
© proved the line. 

‘ After a long abfence from Lichfield, when he re- 
turned I was apprehenfive of fomething wrong in his 
conftitution, which might either impair his intelle& 
* or endanger his life, but, thanks to Almighty God, 
¢ my fears have proved falfe.’ 

In the autumn of the year 1725, he received, an 
invitation from his uncle, Cornelius Ford, to fpend a 
few days with him at his houfe, which 1 conjecture to 
have been on a living of his in one of the countics bor- 
dering upon Staffordthire ; but it feems that the uncle, 
difcovering that the boy was poflefled of uncommon 
parts, was unwilling to let him return, and to make up 
for the lofs he mivht fufain by his absence from 
fchool, became his intruSer in the claflics, and fer- 
ther aflifted him in his (ucics ; fo that ic was not cll 
the Whitfuntide following, that Johnion went back to 
Lichfield. Whether Mr. Hunter was dilpleafed to 
find a vit of a few days protracted into a vacation of 
many months, or that he refcated tue interference of 
another perfon in the tuisua of one of his fcholars, 
and he one of the mot proaiGne of any under his 
care, cannot now be known; bur, ic fects, that at 
Johnion’s return to Lichfield, he was not received 
into the {chool of that city ; on the contrary, Lam in- 
formed, by a perion who was his fchool-fellow there, 
that he was placed in one at Siourbridye in Worcct- 
terfhire, under the care of a matter nanicd Winkworth, 
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but who, affecting to be thought allied to the Strafford 
family, affumed the name of Wentworth. 

When his {chool education was finifhed, his father, 
whofe circumftances were far from affluent, was for 
fome time at a lofs how to difpofe of him: he took 
him home, probably with a view to bring him up to 
his own trade; for 1 have heard Johnfon fay, that 
he himfelf was able to bind a book. This fufpenfe 
continued about two years, at the end whereof, a 
neighbouring gentleman, Mr. Andrew Corbet, hav- - 
ing a fon, who had been educated in the fame fchool 
with Johnfon, whom he was about to fend to Pem- 
broke college in Oxford, a propofal was made and 
accepted, that Johnfon fhould attend this fon thither, 
in quality of affiftant in his ftudies ; and accordingly, 
on the 31ft day of October, 1728, they were both en- 
tered, Corbet as a gentleman-commoner, and Johnfon 
as a commoner. 

The college tutor, at that time, was 2 man named 
Jordan, whom Johnfon, though he loved him for the 
goodnefs of his nature, fo contemned for the mean- 
nefs of his abilities, that he would oftener rifque the 
payment of a {mall fine than attend his lectures ; nor 
was he ftudious to conceal the reafon of his abfence. 
Upon occafion of one fuch impofition, he faid to Jor- 
dan, ‘ Sir, you have fconced me two-pence for non- 
¢ attendance at a lecture not worth a penny.’ 

Whether it was this difcouragement in the oudet of 
their ftudies, or any other ground of difinclination that 
moved him to it, is not known, but this is certain, that 
young Corbet could not brook fubmiffion to a man 
who feemed to be little more learned than Tae 
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that having a father living, who was able to difpofe of . 
him in various other ways, he, after about two years 
fay, left the college, and went home. 

But the cafe of Johnfon was fardifferent: his fortunes 
were at fea; his title to a ftipend was gone, and all thar 
he could obtain from the father of Mr. Corbet, was, an 
agreement, during his continuance at college, to pay for 
his commons. With no exhibition, or other means of 
fupport in the profecution of his ftudies, he had no- 
thing to depend on, fave the affiftance of a kind and 
indulgent parent. At that ame the trade of a country 
bookfeller, even in a city where was a cathedral and an 
incorporation of ecclefiaftics, was lefs profitable than it 
is now; for though it may be faid, that during the 
reign of Queen Anne, multicudes of controverfial 
books and pamphlets were publifhing, yet thefe yield- 
ed but {mall advantage to the mere venders of them: 
there were then no fuch publications for the mere 
amufement of young readers or idle perfons as the 
prefs now daily fends forth ; nor had any book(feller 
entertained in his mind the project of a circulating 
library: from hence it is evident, that his father, hav- 
ing no other means of fubfifting himfelf and his chil- 
dren, than the ordinary income of his thop, was but 
little able 0 afford him any other than a fcanty main- 
tenance. 

The want of that affiftance, which {cholars in gene 
ral derive from their parents, relations, and friends, 
foon became vifible in the garb and appearance of 
Johnfon, which, though in fome degree concealed by 
a fcholar's gown, and that we know is never deemed 
the icfs honourable for being old, was fo apparent as to 
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éxcite pity in fome that faw and noticed him. Shall I 
be particular, and relate a circumftance of his diftrefs, 
thar cannot be imputed to him as an effect of his own 
extravagance or irregularity, and confequently reflects 
no difgrace on his memory? He had fcarce any change 
of raiment, and, in a fhort time after Corbet left him, 
but one pair of fhoes, and thofe fo old, that his feet were 
feen through them: a gentleman of his college, the 
father of an eminent clergyman now living, directed a 
fervitor one morning to place a new pair at the door of 
John{fon’ s chamber, who, feeing them upon his firft go~ 
ing out, fo far forgot himfelf and the fpirit that muft 
have actuated his unknown benefactor, that, with all 
the indignation of an infulted man, he threw them 
away. 

He may be fuppofed to have been under the age of 
twenty, when this imaginary indignity was offered him, 
a@ period of life at which, fo far as concerns the know- 
tedge of mankind, and the means of improving adverfe 
eircumftances, every one has much to learn: he had, 
doubtlefs, before this time, experienced ‘ the proud 
€ man’s contumely;’ and in this fchool of affliction might 
have firft had reafon to fay,— 


© Slow rifes worth by poverty fee < 


his fpirit was, neverthelefs, too great to fink under 
this depreffion. His tutor, Jordan, in about a year’s 
fpace, went off to a living which he had been prefented 
to, upon giving a bond to refign it in favour of a mi- 
nor, and Johnfon became the pupil of Mr. Adams, a 
perfon of far fuperior endowments, who afterwards at~ 
tained a dottor’s degree, and is at this time head of his 
college. Encouraged, by a change fo propitious at his 

ftudies, 
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ftudies, he profecuted them with diligence, attended 
both public and private leCtures, performed his exer- 
cifes with alacrity, and in fhort, neglected no means or 
opportunities of improvement. He had at this ame 
a great emulation, to call it by no worfe a name, to 
excel his competitors in literature. There was a young 
gemleman of his college, named Meekes, whofe exer- 
cifes he could not bear to hear commended ; and when- 
ever he declaimed or difputed in the hall, Johnfon 
would retire to the fartheft corner thereof, that he 
might be out of the reach of his voice. 

In this courfe of learning, his favourite objects were 
claffical literature, ethics, and theology, in the Satter 
whereof he laid the foundation by ftudying the Fa- 
thers. If we may judge from the magnitude of his 
Adverfaria, which I have now by me, his plan for ftudy 
was avery extenfive one. The heads of fcience, to the 
extent of fix folio volumes, are copioufly branched 
throughout it; but, as is generally the cafe with young 
ftudenrs, the blank far exceed in number the written 
Jeaves. - 

To fay the truth, the courfe of his ftudies was far 
from regular: he read by fits and ftarts, and, in the 
intervals, digefted his reading by meditation, to which 
he was ever prone. Neither did he regard the hours 
of ftudy, farther than the difcipline of the college com- 
pelled him. It was the prattice in his time, for a fer- 
vitor, by order of the matter, to go round to the rooms 
of the young men, and knocking at the door, to en- 
quire if they were within, and, if no anfwer was return- 
ed, to report them abfent: Johnfon could not endure 
this intrufion, and would frequently be filent, when the 
utterance of a word would have infured him from cen- 
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fure ; and, farther to be revenged for being difturbed 
when he was as profitably employed as perhaps he 
could be, would join with others of the young men in 
the college in hunting, as they called it, the fervitor, 
who was thus diligent in his duty; and this they did 
with the noife of pots and candlefticks, finging to the 
tune of Chevy-chace, the words in that old ballad, 


“ To drive the deer with hound and horn,’ &c. 


not feldom to the endangering the life and limbs of 
the unfortunate victim. | 
Thefe, and other fuch levities, marked his behaviour 
for a fhort time after his coming to college; but he 
foon convinced thofe about him, that he came thither 
for other purpofes than to make fport either for him- 
felf or them. His exercifes were applauded, and his 
tutor was not fo fhallow a man, but that he could difco- 
ver in Johffon great fkill in the claffics, and alfo a talent 
for Latin verfification, by fuch compofitions as few of 
his ftanding could equal: Mr. Jordan taking advan- 
tage, therefore, of a tranfgreffion of this his pupil, the | 
abfenting himfelf from early prayers, impofed on him 
for a vacation exercife, the tafk of tranflating into Latin 
verfe the Meffiah of Mr. Pope, which being fhewn to 
the author of the original, by a fon of Dr. Arbuthnot, 
then a gentleman-commoner of Chrift-church, and bro- 
ther of the Jate Mr. Arbuthnot of the Exchequer-office, 
was read, and returned with this encomium: ‘ The 
© writer of this poem will leave it a queftion for pofte- 
“ rity, whether his or mine be the original.’* This 
tranflation 


® Mr. Pope, in another inftance, gave a proof of his candor and 
difpofition to encourage the efflays of young men of genius. When 
Smart publifhed his Latin tranflation of Mr. Pope’s ode on St. ie 
"s 
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tranflation found its way into a mifcellany publifhed by 
fubfcription at Oxford, in the year 1731, under the 
name of J. Hufbands. 

He had but little relifh for mathematical learn- 
ing, and was content with fuch a degree of know- 
ledge in phyfics, as he could not but acquire in the 
ordinary exercifes of the place: his fortunes and 
circumftances had determined him to no particular 
courfe of ftudy, and were fuch as feemed to exclude 
him from every one of the learned profeffions. He, 
more than once, fignified to a friend who had been 
educated at the fame fchool with him, then at Chrift- 
church, and intended for the bar, an inclination to 
the practice of the civil or the common law; the for- 
mer of thefe required a long courfe of academical infti- 
tution, and how to fucceed in the latter, he had not 
learned ;* but his father’s inability to fupport him 

checked 


lia’s day, Mr. Pope having read it, in a letter to Newbery the pab- 
lither of it returned his thanks to the author, with an affurance, that 
it exceeded his own original. This fa& Newbery himfelf told me, 
and offered to thew me the letterin Mr. Pope’s hand-writing. 

© In the two profefhons of the civil and common law, a notable 
difference is difcernible: the former admits fuch only as have had 
the previous qualification of an aniverfity education ; the latter re- 
ceives all whofe broken fortunes drive, or a confidence im their 
abilities tempts to feek a maintenance in it. Men of low exe 
traftion, domeftic fervants, and clerks to eminent lawyers, have 
become fpecial pleaders and advocates; and, by an unreftrained 
abafe of the liberty of fpeech, have acquired popularity and wealth. 
A remarkable inftance of this kind occurs in the account of a famous 
lawyer of the lait century, lord chief juftice Saunders, as exhibited 
in the life of the lord keeper Guilford, Page 223. 

* He was at firft no better than a poor beggar boy, if not a pari 
* foundling, without isi peck een aN 
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checked thefe withes, and left him to feek the means 
of a future fubliftence. If nature could be faid to have 
pointed out a profeffion for him, that of the bar feems 
to have been it: in that faculty, his acutenefs and pe- 
netration, and above all, his nervous and manly elocu= 
non, could fcarcely have failed to diftinguith him, and 
to have raifed him to the higheft honours of that lucra- 
tive profeffion ; but, whatever nature might have in- 
tended for him, fortune feems to have been the arbiter 
of his deftiny, and by fhutting up the avenues to wealth 
and civil honours, to have left him to difplay his talents 
in the feveral characters of a moralift, a philofopher, 


and a poet. 
The ume of his continuance at Oxford is divifible 


into two periods, the former whereof commenced on the 
gilt day of October, 1728, and determined in Decem+ 


« a way to live by obfequioufnefs, (in Clement’s-Inn, as I remember,) 
*« and courting the attornies clerks for fcraps. The extraordinary 
“ obfervance and diligence of the boy, made the fociety willing to 
‘ dohim good. He appeared very ambitious to leam to write ; 
* and one of the attornies got a board Knocked up at a window on 
* che top of a ftaircafe, and that was his defk, where he fat and 
‘ wrote after copies of court and other hands the clerks gave him. 
* He made him{clf fo expert a writer, that he took in bufinels, and 
* earned fome pence by hackney-writing. And thus, by degrees, 
‘ he pathed his faculties, and fell to forms; and, by books that 
‘ were lent him, became an exquifite entering-clerk : and, by the 
* fame courfe of improvement of himfelf, an able couafel, firft in 
« fpecial pleading, then at large. And, after he was called to the 
‘bar, had praétice in the King’s Bench court equal with any 
* there.” 

He facceeded Pemberton in the office of chief juftice of the 
king’s bench, and died of an apoplexy and palfy a fhort time 
before the revolution. A curious delineation of his perfon and 
charafter may be feen in the volume above cited. 

| ye ber, 
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ber, 1729, when, as appears by a note in his diary in 
thefe words, ‘1729 Dec. S. J. Oxonio rediit,’ he lefc 
that place, the reafon whereof, was a failure of pecuniary 
fupplies from his father; but meeting with another 
fource, the bounty, as it is fuppofed, of fome one or 
more of the members of the cathedral, he returned, and 
made up the whole of his refidence in the univerfity, 
about three years, during all which time his academical 
ftudies, though not orderly, were to an aftonifhing de- 
gree intenfe. Whoever has perufed Mr. Spence’s life 
of Antonio Magliabechi, may difcerna near refemblance 
in their manner of reading, between that perfon and 
Johnfon: the former, fays his author, ‘ feems never to 
* have applied himfelf to any particular ftudy. A paf- 
© fion for reading was his ruling paffion, and a prodi- 
¢ gious memory his great talent: he read every book 
¢ almoft indifferently, as they happened to come into 
« his hands: he read them with a furprifing quick- 
¢ nefs, and yet retained, not only the fenfe of what he 
© read, but, often, all the words and the very manner 
“ of fpelling them, if there was any thing peculiar of 
© chat kind in any author.’ 

A like propenfity to reading, and an equal celerity 
in the practice thereof, were obfervable in Johnfon : it 
was wonderful to fee, when he took up a book, with 
what eagernefs he perufed, and with what hafte his eye, 
for it has been related, that he had the ufe of only 
one, travelled over it: he has been known to read a 
volume, and that not a fmall one, at a fitting ; nor 
was he inferior in the power of memory to him with 
whom he is compared : whatever he read, became his 
own for ever, with all the advantages that a penetra- 
ting judgment and deep reflection could add to it. I 

have | 
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have heard him repeat, with fcarce a miftake of a veord, 
paffages from favourite authors, of three or four octavo 
pages in length. One inftance of the gpreatnefs of 
his retentive faculty himfelf has thought fit to give, 
in his life of the Earl of Rochefter, where may be feen 
a Latin poem upon Nothing, written by Pafferat; 
for the infertion whereof he had, as it is faid, no other 
aid than his own recollection. How far he approved 
that method of reading, which he is above faid to have 
purfued, and what value he fet on the powers of me- 
mory, may be inferred from his character of the former 
of thofe perfons in his lives of the poets, of whom he 
thus {peaks : 

“ He was remarkable for the power of reading 
€ with great rapidity, and of retaining with great 
“ fidelity what he fo eafily collected. He, therefore, 
© always knew wnat the prefent queftion required ; 
« and when his friends exprefied their wonder at his 
© acquifitions, made in a ftate of apparent negligence 
“ and drunkennefs, he never difcovered his hours of 
“« reading or method of ftudy, but involved himfelf in 
© affeéted filence, and fed his own vanity with their 
‘ admiration and conjectures.’ 

Ir is litle lefs than certain, that his own indigence, 
and the inability of his father to help him, called 
Johnfon from the univerfity fooner than he meant to 
quit it : his father, either during his continuance there, 
or poffibly before, had been by misfortunes rendered 
infolvent, if not, as Johnfon told me, an actual bank- 
rupt. The non-attainment of a degree, which after 
a certain ftanding is conferred almoft of courfe, he 
regretted not: it is true, he foon felt the want of 
one; but ample amends.were afterwards made him, by 
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the yoluntary grant of the higheft academical honours 
that two of the moft learned feminaries in Europe 
could beftow. 

The advantages he derived from an univerfity edu- 
cation, fmall as they may hitherto feem, went a great 
way towards fixing, as well his moral as his literary 
character: the order and difcipline of a college life, 
the reading the beft authors, the attendance on public 
exercifes, the early calls to prayer, the frequent in- 
ftructions from the pulpit, with all the other means of 
religious and moral improvement, had their proper 
effect; and though they left his natural temper much 
as they found it, they begat in his mind thofe fent- 
ments of picty which were the rule of his conduct 
throughout his future life, and made fo confpicuous 2 
part of his character. 

He could not, at this early period of his life, diveft 
himfelf of an opinion, that poverty was difgraceful ; 
and was very fevere in his cenfures of that ceconomy 
in both our univerfities, which exacted at meals the 
attendance of poor {cholars, under the feveral denomi- 
nations of fervitors in the one, and fizers in the other: 
he thought that the fcholar’s, like the chriftian life, 
levelled all drftinctions of rank and worldly pre-emi- 
nence ; but in this he was miftaken : civil policy had, 
long before his coming into the world, reduced the 
feveral claffes of men to a regular fubordination, and 
given fervitude its fanction. The feudal fyftem of 
government throughout Europe had fo arranged the 
feveral orders of fubjetts, that the lower were uni- 
formly dependent on the higher ; and in the hiftory 
of the pecrage of our own country, we find the retinues 
of the higher nobility made up of the fons and daugh- 

ters 
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ters of thofe of the lower: Wolfey had in his train, earls, 
barons, and knights; and the founder of the prefenc 
Cavendith family was his gentleman-ufher, at a falary. 
of ten pounds a year: and, to juftify the practice of 
perfonal fervitude at meals, we have an example of a 
child waiting on his parents while at dinner, in the 
Pietas Puerilis, among the colloquies of Erafmus *. 
Upon his leaving the univerfity, he went home to 
the houfe of his father, which he found fo nearly filled 
with relations, that is to fay, the maiden fifters ‘of his 
mother and uncle Cornelius Ford, whom his father, on 
the deceafe of their brother in the fummer of 1731, had 
taken in to board, that it would fcarce receive him. 
He brought with him a deep fenfe of religion, a due 
reverence for the national church, and a refpeét for its 
minifters ; and thefe he retained, though he had been 
a witnefs to the profligacy of his uncle Ford, which was 
nearly enough to have effaced all fuch impreffions from 
a young mind. Having not then feen, as we now do, 
ecclefiaftical benefices advertifed for fale, and confi- 
dered by the purchafers as lay-fees; nor beheld many of 
the beneficed clergy abandoning the duties of the cle- 
rical function to the loweft of their order, themfelves 
becoming gentlemen at large, mixing in all public 
recreations and amufements f, neglecting their ftudies 


© Adornata parentibus men{a, recito confecrationem: deinde 
prandentibus miniftro, donec jubeor et ipfe prandium fumere. 

+ While this is the cafe, there can be very little hope of mending 
the firaation of the inferior clergy. An increafe of income would 
raife them to a condition of employing fubfitutes whom mere ne- 
cefity would compel to the performance of their duty, and thefe 
would have the fame reafon to complain as thofe who at prefent are 
the objeés of our compafiion. In a word, were the gradations of 
the clergy to be multiplied, the moft effential offices of their function 
would continue, as they now are, to be the employment of the loweft 

& them. 
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for cards, preaching the fermons of others, and af- 
fecting, in many particulars of their drefs, the garb 
of the laity, in difobedience to the canon which en- 
joins decency of apparel to minifters *: I fay, not 
having been a witnefs to thefe late refinements in 
manners, he, notwithftanding the ferocity of his 
temper, reverenced the clergy as a body of men, 
who have been the greateft improvers of learning, 
and to whom mankind have the higheft obligations ; 
but lamented that the race was nearly extinct. 

As Johnfon’s ftay at the univerfiry was not long 
enough for him to complete his ftudies, it is natural 
to fuppofe, that at his return to Lichfield, he devoted 
his time to che improvement of them, and that having 
no call from thence, he continued there till the death 
of his father, which, as he has noted it, was in the 
month of December, 1731. 

Being thus bereft of the little fupport his father was 
able to afford him, and having, not only a profeffion, 
but the means of fubfiitence to feek, he, in the month 
of March 1732, accepted of an invitation to the office 
of under-maiter or usher of a free grammar-fchool, 
at Market-Bofworth in Leicefterfhire, founded and 
endowed by Sir Wolftan Dixie, lord mayor of Lon- 
don in 1586, the upper matter whereof was the reve- 
rend Anthony Blackwall, the author of a well-known 
book on the facred claffics. The patron of this femi- 
nary was Sir Wolftan Dixie, baroncr, a defcendant of 
the original founder; and the endowment being very 
fmall, Johnfon's refidence was in the manfion-houfe of 
Sir Wolftan adjacent thereto; but the treatment he 
received from this perfon, who, in the pride of wealth, 
fhewed no regard for learning or parts, nor refpected 


© The 74th, of 1603. 
anv 
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any man for his mental endowments, was fuch that, 
preferring the chance of the wide world to his patro- 
nage, Johnfon, in the month of July, in the fame year 
in which he went to Bofworth, refigned his office, and 
took leave of a place, which he could never after fpeak 
of but in terms of the utmoft diflike, and even of ab- 
horrence. 

By the middle of June, in the year 1732, he was 
able to eftimate that flender pittance which devolved to 
him upon the deceafe of his father; the amount whereof 
I find afcertained by a memorandum in his diary, which, 
as it is defcriptive of his circumftances at the time, I 
here tranflate, and at the bottom of the page have in- 
ferted verbatim. 

1732, June 15, I laid by eleven guineas ; on which 
day I received all of my father’s effects which I can 
hope for till the death of my mother, (which I pray 
may be late), that is to fay, twenty pounds; fo that I 
have my fortune to make, and care mutt be taken, 
that in the mean time, the powers of my mind may 
not grow languid through poverty, nor want drive me 
into wickednefs *. 

In the month of June in the following year, 1733, 
I find him refident in the houfe of a perfon named 
Jarvis, at Birmingham, where, as he has noted in his 
diary, he rendered into Englifh. from the French, a 
voyage to Abyffinia, which has fince appeared to be 
that of Padre Jerome Lobo, a Portuguefe Jefuit, with 


© « 1732, Junii 15, Undecim aureos depofui, quo die quicquid 
« ante matris funus, (quod ferum fit precor), de paternis bonis 
* {perare licet, viginti {cilicet libras, accepi. Ufque adeo mihi mea 
« fortuna fingenda eft interea, ne paupertate vires animi languefs 
¢ cant, ne in fagitia pecies adigat, cavendum. 
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the additions of Monf. l’Abbé Le Grand, very 
curious and entertaining, of which the following ts a 
character : 

It contains a narration of the endeavours of a com~- 
pany of miffionaries of the author’s country to unite 
the Abyffins to the church of Rome. It was tranfla- 
ted fromthe original Portuguefe into French by l’Abbé 
Le Grand, who, as Lobo had extended it nofarther than 
his own concern in the miffion, continued it down to 
the time when the Jefuits were finally driven out of 
FEthiopia, with the addition of fifteen differtations on 
fubjeéts relating to the hiftory, antiquities, government, 
religion, manners, and natural hiftory of Abyffinia, and 
other countries mentioned by the original author. 

The preface, which bears ftronger marks of John- 
fon’s hand than any part of the work, is calculated to 
atcract attention and credit: it commends the unaffect- 
ed fimplicity of the original narrative, and the learn- 
ing of M. Le Grand; it acknowledges the omiffions 
and deviations which the tranflator thought it prudent 
to make, and it apologizes for any defects that may 
be difcovered. Johnfon’s difquifitive propenfity juit 
dawns tn an obfervation on the erroncous method of 
the Roman church, in making converts; but there is 
nothing ftriking in the compofition. 

Were we to reft our judgment on internal evidence, 
Johnfon’s claim to the title of tranflator of this work 
wolld be difputable ; it has farce a feature refembling 
him: the language is as fimple and unornamented as 
John Bunyan’s; the ftyle is far from elegant, and 
fometimes it is not even correét. ‘Thefe circumftan- 
ces, together with frequent miftakes and various 
orthography, would almoft ftageer our belief, but 
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that we have the authority of Johnfon himfelf to rely 
on, who often acknowledged it for his own. 

As this voyage to Abyffinia, notwithftanding the. 
country and manners it defcribes are wonderful! and 
interefting, has not been fo much noticed as Johnfon’s 
later and original productions, it may not be thought 
impertinent to give the outline of the relation. 

About the beginning of the feventeenth century, 
the then reigning emperor of Abyffinia, for confidera- 
tions that favoured more of good policy than of religi- 
on, became a convert to the church of Rome : many of 
his fubjeéts had followed his example ; and the miffi- 
anaries already in the country were in want of co-ad- 
jutors to extend their progrefs. Padre Jerome Lobo, 
who was then employed in the Eaft-Indian miffion at 
Goa, was one deputed to this enterprife, which, at 
length, proved too much for Romifh zeal and Jefuiucal 


With much difficulty he and his companions reach- 
ed and got footing in the empire, where they had to 
endure a climate rendered by exceffive heats and rains 

; and to engage in perilous journies acrofs 
defarts infefted by banditti, in perpetual fear of them 
and of wild beafts, the tokens of whofe depredations 
marked their way. When they arrived at the habita- 
tions of the people, their dangers were changed, but 
not diminifhed; fometimes they could not obtain 
provifions, and at others, were confined to their houfes 
by the dread of affaffination. Thofe who were to be 
their difciples, profeffed, it is true, a fuperftitious 
religion, in fome parts Judaical, in many others re- 
fSembling that of the church of Rome ; but it had had 
little ae on their minds: moral virtues they had 
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fearcely any; in focial affections they were miferably 
deficient, and their approaches to civilization and ele- 
gance were on a level with thofe of their fouthern 
neighbours at the Cape of Good Hope. 

But labour and patience produced in time, a hope 
that the miffion would not be fruitlefs : the number of 
their profelytes was, at one period, fo great, that the 
corporal ftrength of the fathers was exhaufted in 
the exhortations previous to baptifm. ‘ We erected 
our tent,’ fays Lobo, ‘ and placed our altar under 
fome great trees, for the benefit of the fhade; and 
every day before fun-rifing, my companion and I 
began to catechife and inftruct thefe new catholics, 
and ufed our utmoft endeavours to make them 
abjure their errors. When we were weary with 
fpeaking, we placed in ranks thofe who were fuffi- 
ciently inftructed, and paffing through them with 
great veffels of water, baptized them according to 
the form prefcribed by the church. As their num- 
ber was very great, we cried aloud—sho/e of this 
rank are named Anthony—thofe of that rank Peter ;— 
and did the fame among the women, whom we fe- 
parated from among the men. We then confefied 
them, and admitted them tothe communion. After 
mafs we applied ourfelves again to catechife, to in- 
ftruét, and receive the renunciation of their errors, 
{carce allowing ourfelves time to make a fcanty meal, 
which we never did more than once a day.’ 

Zeal equal to this, and rifing in proportion to the 
oppofition it met with, did thefe pious fathers exercife 
during nine vears that they remained in Abyfiinia. 
Their fuccefs was various and fluctuating ; fometimes 
it gave them ground to hope that all would be con- 

verted, 
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verted, and fometimes their patrons and ' profelytes 
became their moft inveterate perfecutors: their hard- 
fhips were increafed by civil commotions, and all their 
expectations were clouded by the death of the Empe- 
- ror, whofe fucceffor was a bigot in the religion of the 
country. They then put themfelves under the pro- 
tection of a prince, who had emancipated himfelf from 
the power of Abyfiinia, and thought, that as he had 
afforded them fuccour, they fhould be fafe in his domi- 
nions ; but they were foon convinced of their error, by 
receiving orders to prepare to ferve, or in other 
words become flaves to the Turks:---‘ a meffage,’ 
fays Lobo, ‘ which filled us with furprife; it having 
« never been known that one of thefe lords had 
¢ ever abandoned any whom he had taken under hig 
‘ protection ; and it is, on the contrary, one of the 
© higheft points of honour amongft them, to rifque 
« their lives and their fortunes in the defence of their 
‘ dependents who have’ implored their protection: 
* but neither law nor juftice were of any advantage 
“ to us, and the cuftoms of the country were doomed 
‘ to be broken when they would have contributed to 
© our fecurity.’ 

From M. Le Grand’s information it appears, that 
the condug of thefe mifflonaries in AbyMinia had been 
fuch as tended rather to exafperate than conciliate : 
they confidered themfeives, not only figuratively, as 
the generals of Chrift’s church militant, and propa- 
gated their faith by meafures that rendered them and 
their doétrine odious. The peace of the country and 
their refidence in it were become incompatible: they 
were accordingly delivered inta the hands of the 
Turks; and experienced, from a little troop fent to 


convoy them, greater humanity than the peti had 
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fhewn them: at Suaquem, an ifland in the Red Sea, 
terms of ranfom were propofed to them, which, 
though exorbitant, they were forced to accept; and, 
after furesounting many obftacles and perils, that part 
of the mifiion with which Lobo was engaged, returned 
to Goa. 

The revenge, which it was reported in Abyfiinia, 
the court of Portugal meditated, rendered a people 
naturally inhuman, ferocious : the remaining miffion- 
aries experienced ftill harder fate than Lobo and his 
companions ; many were put to death, and the whole 
fraternity fo completely extirpated, that, after many 
efforts, all attempts to make a catholic people of the 
Abyfiins were abandoned, as chimerieal and im- 
practicable. 

The differtations at the end of this work, and 
which Johnfon feems to eftimate highly, contain va- 
riety of informauon and controverfial learning, par- 
ticularly refpeéting the difference berween the church 
that fent the miffion, and that which received it, and 
point out very clearly the inutility of endeavours 
founded on the principles of the Jefuits. 

Having completed this tranflation, which I con- 
yecture he was paid for by fome book feller of Birming- 
ham, who publithed it in an o¢tavo volume, Johnfon, 
in February 1733-4, left that place, and returned to 
Lichfield, from whence, in the month of Augutt fol- 
lowing, he iffued a propofal, foliciting a fubfcription 
to an edition of Politian’s Poems *, with this ttle, 
* Angeli Polinani Poemata Latina, quibus notas, cum 

* The propofa) notifics, that fubfcriptions would be taken in 
By. N. [Nathanacl} Johnfon, who had fuccecdcd to his father’s 
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*-Hiftoria Latina: Poefeos a Petrarchz zvo ad Polle 
* tiani tempora deduéta, et Vita Politiani fyfius quam. 
“ antehac enarrata, addidit Sam. Johnfon.’ The book 
was to be contained and printed in thirty oftavo fheets, 
and delivered at the price of five fhillings; but not 
meeting with fufficient encouragement, Johnfon drop- 
ped the defign. 

From the above particulars it evidently appears, 
that he had entertained a refolution to depend for a 
livelihood upon what he fhould be able, either in the 
way of original compofition, or tranflation, or in edity 
ing the works of celebrated authors, to procure by 
his ftudies, and, in fhort, to become an author by 
profeffion ; an occupation, which, though it may, in 
fome views of it, be deemed mercenary, as adapting 
itfelf to particular occafions and canjunctures, nay, tg 
the interefts, paffions and prejudices, and even hu- 
mours of mankind, has yet fome illuftrious examples, 
at leaft in our times, to juftify it. It is true, that many 
perfons diftinguifh between thofe writings which are 
the effect of a natural impulfe of genius, and thofe 
other that owe their exiftence to interefted motives, 
and, being the offspring of another parent, may, in 
fome fenfe, be faid' to be illegitimate ; but, Johnfon 
knew of no fuch diftinétion, and would never acqui- 
efce in it when made by others: on the contrary, I 
have, more than once, heard him affert, that he knew 
of no genuine motive for writing, other than ne- 
ceflity. y 

In the profecution of this his defign, he, in the 
year, 1734, made a tender of affiftance to Cave, ae 
editor, printer, and publifher of the. Gentleman's 
Magazine; a man of whom IJ fhall hereafter have 
; 3 frequent 
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frequent occafion to fpeak. The letter of Johnfon 
to Cave, on this occafion, is yet extant, and is here 
given as a literary curiofity : 


© Sir, Nov. 25, 1734. 


« As you appear no lefs fenfible than your readers, 
“ of the defect of your poetical article, you-will not be 
“ difpleafed, if, in order to the improvement of it, ,J 
“ communicate to you the fentiments of a perfon, who 
« will undertake, on reafonable terms, fometimes to 
© fill a column. 

‘ His opinion is, that the public would not give you 
“ a bad reception, if, befide the current wit of the 
* month, which a critical examination would generally 
* reduce to a narrow compafs, you admitted, not 
* only poems, infcriptions, 8c. never printed be- 
‘ fore, which he will fometimes fupply you with, 
© but likewife fhort literary differtations in Latin or 
« Englith, critical remarks on authors ancient or mo- 
« dern, forgotten poems that deferve revival, or loofe 
“ pieces, like Floyer’s, worth preferving. By this 
¢ method, your Literary Article, for fo it might be 
© called, will, he thinks, be better recommended to 
« the public, than by low jefts, aukward buffoonery, 
¢ or the dull fcurrilities of either party. 

« If fuch a correfpondence will be agreeable to you, 
© be pleafed co inform me, in two pofts, what the con- 
¢ dicons are on which you fhall expect it. Your late 
* offer® gives me no reafon to diftruft your generofity. 
« If you engage in any literary projects befides this 


© A prise of fifty pounds for the bet poem ‘ pas anes 
Jodgment, Heaven and Hell.” 
paper, 
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* paper, I have other defigns to impart, if I could be 
* fecure from having others reap the advantage of 
© what I fhould hint. 
* Your letter, by being directed to S. Smith, to be 
« left at the Caftle in Birmingham, Warwickhhire, will 
© reach - 
‘ Your humble fervant.’ * 


To this letter Cave returned an anfwer, dated 2d: 
December following, wherein he accepted the fervices 
of Johnfon, and retained him as a correfpondent and 
2 conmibutor to his Magazine. 

This correfpondence exhibits a view of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine in its rudiments, and may excite a 
cunofity in the patrons thereof, to trace back to its 
origin the publication of a mifcellany, the fame where- 
of has extended itfelf to the moft remote parts of the 
literary world. Hiftories of the learned men of mo- 
dern umes, and fhort abridgments of their works, as 
alfo fuch pieces as for their brevity required fome 
vehicle to convey them to pofterity, it has been the 
practice of foreign countries, in their memoirs, and of 
univerfities and academies, in their aéts andtranfactions, 
to give. The hiftorical and memorable diurnal events 
of the paffing times, have alfo been recorded in publi- 
cations varioufly denominated, particularly, in a work, 
entitled the Political State of Great Britain, begin- 
ning with the year 1711, and compiled by the well 
known Abel Boyer. In this‘are contained debates 
and fpeeches in parliament ; and alfo, abftracts of po- 

"© This letter, and Cave’s anfwer to it, may ferve to refute an 
affertion in an anonymous account of Johnion’s life, that be was in-’ 
troduced to the acquaintance of Cave by Savage. litical 
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litical pamphlets ; but of a work that fhould com- 
prehend inteHigence of both thefe kinds, we know 
of no exemplar in this country, earlet than the year 
1716, when an eflay towards fuch a one was made 
in the publication of a book, entitled The Hiftorical 
Regifter, containing, an impartial relation of all ctranf- 
actions foteign and domeftic, by a body of men, 
from whom few would have expected any thing of the 
kind. In fhort, the editors of the Hiftorical Regifter, 
were the members of a fociety, affociated about thé 
year above-mentioned, for che purpofe of infurance 
from fire, which, from the badge affumed by them, 
obtained the denomination of the Sun-fire-Office, and 
is ftill fubfifting in a flourifhing ftate. One of thé 
martaginge perfons in this fociety, was, if my-informa- 
tion mifleads me not, # man of the nartie of Povey, 
who, by the Way, was a gréat improver of that ufeful 
project, the Penny Poft,® and died within my memory. 
Having a fcheming head, a plaufible tongue, and a 
ready pen, he prevailed on his fellow-members to un- 
dertake the above publication, foreign as it was to 
the nature of their infticution. In Strype’s continuation 
of Stow’s Survey, I find the following article refpe@- 
ing this fociety : ‘ All perfons taking out policies for 
¢ infurance, muft pay two fhillings and fix-pence per 
‘ quarter; and, befides their infurance, fhall have a 
* book, called the Hiftorical Regifter, left every quarter 
* at their houfe.’ 

The Hiftorical Regifter gave alfo an 2ccount of thé 
proceedings of Parkiament: the firft volume contains 


© The original mvencér thereof was one Mr. Dockwra, & citi- 
ren of fuch emmence, that he ftood for the office of Chambertaia, 


againit Sir Wm. Fazakerley. 
the 
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the fpeeches in both houfes, om the debate on the 
Sepcennial Bill; but, fo great is the caution obsferved 
in drawing them up, that none of thofe in the Houfe 
of Lords are appropriated, otherwife, thas by facls 
words as thefe: < A noble Duke ftood up, and faid,* 
* This fpeech was anfwered by a Northern Peer,’ and 
other fuch vague defignations. In thofe in the Houfe 
of Commons, the names of the fpeakets, Mr. Shippen, 
Mr. Hampden, Sir Richard Seele, and others are gis 
ven, without any artifices of concealment. 

This publication was continued to the year 1737, 
inclufive, and may be fuppofed to have been fuper+ 
feded by the Gentleman’s Magazine, which was thet 
rifing very faft in its reputation. 

From the Hiftorical Regifter the hint was taken, of 
a publication, enntled The Grub-ftreet Journal,* 
which, befides a brief account of public occurteaces, 
cosfained criucifms and cenfures of dull and profane 


® Mestion is often made, m the Dunciad and other modern 
books, of Grab-fireet writers and Grab-fireet publications, bit thé 
terms are little underftood: the following hiftorical fa& will explain 
them: During the ufurpation, a prodigious number of feditious 
and kbelleuws pamphicts and pzpers, tending to exafperate the ped- 
ple, and encreate the confofion in which the nation was involved, 
were from time to time peblithed. The authors ef thele were, fdr 
the moft part, men whole indigent circumftances compelled them 
to Hive in the fuburbs and moft obfcure parts of the town ; Grub- 
ftreet then abounded with mean and old houfes, which were Tet out 
in lodgings, at low rents, to perfons of this defcription, whofe orcu- 
pation was the publifhing anonymouse treafon zed fiender. Orie 
of the original inbabicants of this treet was Fox the Martyralogaét, 
who, during his abode there, wrote his Aas and Monuments. It 
was alfo rendered famous by having been the dwelling-place of Mr. 
Henry WelBy, 2 gentlerhen of whom it is related in a printed nar- 

gative that he lived there forty years without being feen of amy. 
or 
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or immoral books and pamphlets, as alfo, original 
effays and letters to the editors. The chief conductors 
of it, were, Dr. John Martyn, then a young phyfician, 
afterwards profeffor of botany in the univerfity of Cam- 
bridge, and Dr. Ruffel, alfo a phyfician ; the former af- 
fumed the name Bavius, and the latter Mzvius. Its firft 
publication was in January, 1730, and it meeting with 
encouragement, Cave projected an improvement there- 
on in a pamphlet of his own, and in the following year 
gave to the world the firft number of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, with a notification that the fame would 
be continued monthly, incurring thereby a charge of 
plagiarifm, which, as he is faid to have confeffed it, 
we may fuppofe he did not look upon as criminal ®. 
* Johnfon had not by his letter, herein before inferted, 
fo attached himfelf to Cave, as not to be at liberty ro 
enter into a clofer engagement with any other perfon : 
he, therefore, in 1736, made overtures to the Rev, 
Mr. Budworth, then mafter of the grammar fchool 
at Brerewood, in Staffordfhire, and who had been 
bred under Mr. Blackwall, at Market Bofworth, to 
become his affiftant ; but Mr. Budworth thought him- 
felf under a neceffity of declining them, from an ap- 
prehenfion that thofe convulfive motions to which 
Johnfon through life was fubjeé&t, might render him 
an object of imitation, and poffibly of ridicule, with his 
pupils. 

It may be remembered that in a preceding page, 
Johnfon is faid to have refided for fome months, in 
the year 1734, in the houfe of a perfon named 


© Memairs of the fociety of Grub-fireet. Preface, page xii 
et feqq. 
Jarvis, 
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Jarvis, at Birmingham. To this circumftance, by a 
conjecture not improbable, may be referred an impor- 
tant event of his life. At that time there dwelt at Bir- 
mingham a widow, the reli of Mr. Porter a mercer, 
who dying, left her, if not well jointured, fo provided 
for, as made a match with her to a man in Johnfon’s 
circumftances defirable: report fays, fhe was rather 
advanced in years; it is certain that fhe had a fon and 
daughter grown up; the former was in the laft war a 
captain in the navy, and his filter, lately dead, inherited 
from him a handfome fortune, acquired in the courfe 
of along fervice. Of her perfonal charms little can now 
be remembered: Johnfon has celebrated them in an in- 
fcription on her tomb at Bromley ; but, confidering his 
infirmity, and admitting the truth of a confeffion, faid 
to have been made by him, that he never faw ‘ the 
* human face divine,’ it may be queftioned, whether 
himfelf was ever an eye-witnefs to them. The in- 
fcription further declares her to have been of the 
family of Jarvis, and gives colour to a fuppofition 
that fhe was either a fifter or other relation of the 
Jarvis above-mentioned. 

With this perfon he married, his age being then 
about twenty-feven. Her fortune, which is conjectured 
to have been about eight hundred pounds, placed him 
in a ftate of affluence, to which before he had been a 
ftranger. He was not fo imprudent as to think it 
an inexhauftable mine ; on the contrary, he refleéted 
on the means of improving it. His acquifitions at 
fchoel and at the univerfity, and the improvement 
he had made of his talents in the ftudy of the French 
and Italian languages, qualified him, in an eminent 
degree, for an inftructor of youth in claffical litera- 

Vou. I. D ure; 
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ture; and the reputation of his father, and the con- 
ne@tions he had formed in and about Lichfield; 
pointed out to him a fair profpect of fucceeding i 
that ufeful profeftion. 

There dwelt in the above-mentioned city, a very 
refpectable gentleman, Mr. Gilbert Walmiley, regiftet 
of the ecclefiaftical court of the bifhop thereof, to 
whofe houfe, in his fchool and alfo in his univerfity 
vacations, Johnfon was a welcome gueft: the fame 
perfon was alfo a friend of captain Garrick, who had 
tor fome time been refident at Lichfield, and, by con= 
fequence, of Mr. David Garrick, his fon: His cha= 
racter is fo well pourtrayed by Johnfon, and reprefents 
in fuch lively colours his friendfhip for him, that it 
would be injuftice to omit the infertion of it, as given 
in che life of Edmund Smith :— 

* Of Gilbert Walmiley, thus prefented to my mind, 
© let me indulge myfelf in cre remembrance. I knew 
« him very carly » he was one of the firft friends that 
« literature procured me; and, I hope that; at leaft, 
* my gratitude made me worthy of his notice; 

* He was of an advanced age, and I was only noc 
© a boy; yet, he never received my notions with con- 
« tempt. He was a whigy with all the virulence and 
* malevolence of his party; yet diffetence of opinion 
« did not keep us apart: I honoured him, and he en- 
« dured me. 

« He had mingled with the gay world, without 
* exemption from its vices or its follies, but had ne- 
« ver negleéted the cultivation of his mind ; his belief 
© of revelation was unfhaken; his learning preferved 
‘ his principles; he grew furft regular, and then 
‘ pious. 
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© His ftudiés had been fo various, that I am not able 

* to name amanof equal knowledge. His acquain- 
* tance with books was great, and what he did not 
© immediately know, he could at leaft tell where. to 
find. Such was his amplitude of learning, and fuch 
his copioufnefs of communication, that it may be 
doubted whether a day now paffes, in which I have 
not fome advantage from his friendfhip. 
* At this man’s table I enjoyed many chearful and 
* inftrudtive hours, with companions, fuch as are not 
* often found ; with one who has lengthened, and one 
* who has gladdened life; with Dr. James, whofe 
* fkill in phyfic will be long remembered ; and with 
© David Garrick, whom I hoped to have gratified with 
© this character of our common friend : but what are 
€ the hopes of man! I am difappointed by that ftroke 
¢ of death, which has eclipfed the gaiety of nations, 
¢ and impoverifhed the public ftock of harmlefs - 
© pleafure.’ 

The benevolent perfon, fo gratefully remembered 
in the above encomium, knowing the abilities of 
Jotmfon, encouraged him in his defign of becoming 
a teacher of literature : he fuggefted to him the taking 
a large houfe, ficuate in a place adjacent to Lichfield 5 
which, however the name of it be fpelt, the common 
people call Edjal: thither Johnfon went, and with him. 
young Garrick, who, though he had been educated in 
Lichfield {chool, and was then near eighteen years old, 
having been diverted in the courfe of his ftudies by a 
call to Lifbon, ftood in need of improvement in the 
Latin and French languages. 

The placing Garrick under the tuition of Johnfon, 
was an at of Mr. Walmfley’s, and refembles that 
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politic device of country houfe-wives, the placing one 
egg in the neft of a hen to induce her to laymore: i 
fucceeded fo far, as to draw from the families of the 
neighbouring gentry a few pupils, and among the 
reft, a fon of Mr. Offey, of Staffordfhire; a name, 
that for centuries paft, may be traced in the hiftory and 
records of that county. But, fo adverfe were his 
fortunes in this early period, that this well-planned 
fcheme of a fettlement difappointed the hopes of 
Johnfon and his friends ; for, neither his own abilities, 
nor the patronage of Mr. Walmfley, nor the exertions 
of Mrs. Johnfon and her relations, fucceeded farther 
than to produce an acceffion of about five or fix pupils ; 
fo that his number, at no time, exceeded eight, and ot 
thofe not all were boarders. 

After waiting a reafonable ume in hopes of more 
pupils, Johnfon, finding they came in but flowly, 
had recourfe to the ufual method of raifing a fchool. 
In the year, 1736, he advertifed the inftruéting young 
genciemen in the Greek and Latin languages, by him- 
felf, at his houfe, defcribing it near Lichfield. Thar 
this notification failed of its end, we can {carce wonder, 
if we refeét, that he was little more than twenty-feven 
years of age when he publifhed it, and that he had 
not the vanity to profefs teaching all fciences, nor the 
effrontery of thofe, who, in thefe more modern times, 
undertake, in private boarding-fchools to qualify 
young men for holy orders. 


* The following is the advertifement which he publithed upoa 
the occafion :---‘ Ac Edial, near Lichfield, in Staffordhhire, young 
* gentlemen are boarded, and taught the Latin and Greek languages 
t by Samuse Jonnson.’ Vide Gent. Mag. for 1736, Page 418. 
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By means of a paper which I have now before me, 

Y am able to furnifh, what I take to have been his me- 

thod or plan of infticution ; and, as it may be deemed 

a curiofity, and may ferve the purpofe of future in- 

ftructors of youth, J here infert it : 

When the introduction or formation of nouns and 
verbs is perfectly maftered, the pupils learn 

Cordenus, by Mr. Clarke; beginning at the fame 
time to tranflate out of his introduction. They‘then 
proceed to 

Erafmus, reading him with Clarke’s tranflation. 

Thefe books form the firft clafs. 

Clafs II. Read Eutropius and Cornelius Nepos, or 
Juftin with the tranflation. The firft clafs 
to repeat by memory, in the morning, the 
rules they had learned before ; and, in the 
afternoon, the Latin rules of the nouns and 
verbs. They are alfo, on Thurfdays and 
Saturdays to be examined in the rules 19] | 
have learned. 

The fecond clafs does the fame while in 
Eutropius ; afterwards, they are to get and 
repeat the irregular nouns and verbs; and 
alfo, the rules for making and fcanning 
verfes, in which they are to be examined 
as the firft clafs. 

Ciafs III. Read Ovid’s Metamorphofes in the morn- 
ing, and Cefar’s Commentaries in the 
afternoon. Continue the Latin rules till 
they are perfect in them. Proceed ther 
to Leeds’s Greek Grammar, and are ex- 

‘amined as before. 
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They then proceed to Virgil, beginning 
at the fame time to compofe themes and 
verfes,® and learn Greek, and from thence 
pafs on to Horace, Terence, and Salluft. 
The Greek authors afterwards read are, firft, 
thofe in the Attic diale@, which are Cebes, 
fElian, Lucian by Leeds, and Xenophon : 
next Homer in the Ionic, Theocritus 
Doric, Euripides Attic and Doric. 

From two letters, firft inferted in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, and fince in fundry othey publications, from 
Mr. Walmifley to his friend the reverend Mr. Colfon, 
a mathematician, and, in his later years, Luecafian 
profeffor at Cambridge, little is to be learnt refpedting 
the hiftory of Johnfon and Garrick, at this period: 
the one wants the date of the month, the other that 
of the year; and though, in the order of their pub- 
lication, the one immediately follows the other, there 
muft have been fome interval between the times of 
writing the firft and the laft. The firft is dated in 
1737, and, as it contains a recommendation of Gar- 
rick to Mr. Colfon, for inftru€tion in mathematics, 
philofophy, and human learning, leads us to fuppofe, 
that before the ume of writing it, Johnfon’s fcheme of 
taking in boarders had proved abortive. The latter, 
written in what year we know not, and inferted below, 
recommends both Johnfon and Garrick to his notice, 
the former as a good fcholar and one that gave hopes 


© Johnfon had through his life a propenfity to Latin compofition : 
he fhewed it very carly at {chool, and while there made fome Latin 
verfes, for which the farl of Berk{hire, who was a good fcholar, and 
bad always a Horace in his pocket, gave him a guines. 
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of turning out a fine tragedy-writer; and, we are from 
good authority affured, that in March, in the year laft 
above-mentioned, they, on horfe-back, arrived in town 


together. 


© Dear Sir, Lichfield, March 2. 


‘ I had the favour of yours, and am extremely 
obliged to you; but cannot fay, I had a greater 
affection for you upon it, than I had before, being 
long fince fo much endeared to you, as well by an 
early friendfhip, as by your many excellent and va- 
luable qualifications. And, had Ia fon of my own, - 
it would be my ambition, inftead of fending him to 
the univerfity, to difpofe of him as this young gen- 
tleman is. 

© He and another neighbour of mine, one Mr. S. 
€ Johnfon, fet out this morning for London together. 
“ Davy Garrick is to be’ with you early the next 
© week, and Mr. Johnfon to try his fate with a tra- 
‘ gedy, and to fee to get himfelf employed in fome 
“tranflation either from the Latin or the French, 
< Johnfon is a very good {cholar and a poet, and, I 
“ have great hopes, will turn out a fine tragedy- 
‘ writer. If it fhould any ways lay in your way, 
‘ doubt not but you would be ready to recommend 
‘ and affift your countryman. 


€ 
€ 
€ 
€ 
€ 
¢ 
< 
¢€ 


G. WatMs-ey.' 


The hope fuggefted in this letter is grounded on 4 
circumftance which will lead us back to about the year 
before he quitted his fchool at Edial. It muft be ima- 
gined, the inftruction of fo fmalla number of fcholars as 
were under his care, left him at leifure to purfue his 
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private ftudies and amufements, which, for the moft 
part, confifted in defultory reading. Let it not excite 
wonder in any that fhall perufe thefe memoirs, to be 
told, that Burton on Melancholy was a book that 
he frequently reforted to for the purpofe of exhilara- 
tion, or that, at times, he fhould find entertainment in 
turning over Knolles’s voluminous and neglected hi- 
tory of the Turks. In the many hours of leifure which 
he may be faid rather to have endured than enjoyed, 
we muft fuppofe fome employed in the contemplation 
of his fortunes, the means of improving them, and 
of refifting the adverfe accidents to which human life 
is expofed, and of which he had already had fome 
experjence, The ftage holds forth temptations to men 
of genius, which many have been glad to embrace: 
the profits arifing from a tragedy, including the re- 
prefentation and prinung of it, and the connections it 
fometimes enables the author to form, were in John- 
fon’s idea ineftimable ; and, it is not impoffible, but 
thac Garrick, who, before this time, had manifefted a 
propenfity towards the ftage, had fuggefted to him the 
thought of writing one: certain it is, that during his 
refidence at Edial, and under the eye [of his friend 
Mr. Walmfley, he planned and completed that poem 
which gave this gentleman occafion to fay, he was 
likely to become a fine tragedy-writer. 

He chofe for his ftory an action related by Knolles 
in his hiftory above-mentioned with all the powers of 
the moft affecting eloquence: to give it at large 
would be to tranfgrefs the limits I have prefcribed 
myfelf, and to abridge it would injure it: I will do 
neither; but referring the reader to the hiftorian 
himfclf, will relate it as a bare hiftorical fact. 

Mahomet 
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Mahomet the Great, firft emperor of the Turks, in the. 
year 1453 laid fiege to the city of Conftantinople, then 
poffeffed by the Greeks, and, after an obftinate refift- 
ance, took and facked it. Among the many young 
women whom his commanders thought fit to lay hands 
on and prefent to him, was one, named Irene, 4 
Greek, of incomparable beauty and fuch rare per- 
fection of body and mind, that the emperor becoming 
enamoured of her, neglected the care of his govern- 
mient and empire for two whole years, and thereby 
fo exafperated the Janizaries and other of his warlike 
fubjeéts, that they mutinied, and threatened to dethrone 
him. To prevent this mifchief, Muftapha Bafla, a 
perfon of great credit with him, undertook to repre- 
fent tohim the great danger to which he lay expofed 
by the indulgence of his paffion: he called to his re- 
membrance the charaétters, actions, and atchievements 
of many of his predeceffors, and the ftate of his govern- 
ment ; and, in fhort, fo roufed him from his lethargy, 
that he took a horrible refolution to filence the 
clamours of his people, by the facrifice of this ad- 
mirable creature: accordingly, on a future day, he 
commanded her to be dreffed and adorned in the 
richeft manner that fhe and her attendants could de- 
vife, and again{ft a certain hour iffued orders for the 
nobility and leaders of his army to attend him 
in the great hall of his palace. When they were all 
affembled, himfelf. appeared with great pomp and. 
magnificence, leading his late captive, but now ab- 
folute miftrefs, by the hand, unconfcious of guilt and 
ignorant of his defign, With a furious and menacing 
look, he gave the beholders to underftand, that he 
knew the caufe of their difcontent, and that he meant 

to 
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to remove it; but bade them firft view that lady, 
whom he ftill held with his left hand, and fay whe- 
ther any of them being poffeffed of a jewel fo rare 
and precious, a woman {0 lovely and fair, would for 
any caufe forego her; to which they anfwered, that 
he had great reafon for his affection towards her. 

To this the emperor replied, that this being their 
opinion, he would convince them that his actions 
were in his own power, and that he was yet mafter of 
himfelf. ‘ And having fo faid,’ fays my author, 
¢ prefently with one. of his hands catching the fair 
“ Greek by the hair of the head, and drawing has 
¢ falchion with the other, he, at one blow, ftruck 
¢ off her head, to the great terror of them all; and 
¢ having fo done, faid unto them, “ Now by this, 
“* judge whether your emperor is able to bridle his 
«¢ affections or not.” * 

It no where appears that, in this journey to London, 
Mrs. Johnfon was one of the company; it is rather to 
be conjectured, that her hufband, having abandoned 
the hope of fucceeding in his attempt to raife a fchool, 
left to her the care of the houfe, and the management 
of the fmall part of her fortune, which, after the fitting 


© Two tragedies founded on this ftory had already appeared, 
before Johnfon conceived his intention of producing a third. The 
former of thefe was written by Gilbert Swinhoe, Efq; a native of 
Northumberland, who lived temp. Car. I. & Car. II. ; and was 
publithed in 410. 1658, with the ttle of Unhappy Fair Irene her 
Tragedy. See Langbaine’s Account of Dramatic Poets, edit. 1691, 
p- 499- Of the latter, entitled, Irene or the Fair Greek, 4to. 
1708, one Charles Goring, Efq; fuppofed to be the fame perfon 
with owe of that name who was of Magdalen college, Oxford, and 
in 1687 wok the degree of Mafter of Arts, was the author. Sce 
Biographia Dramatics, art. Goring, Charles, Efq. 
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up and furnifhing the fame, together with two years’ 
expenditure, muft be fuppofed to be left; and, that 
this could be no other than fmall, may be inferred 
from her natural temper, which it is faid wasas little 
difpofed to parfimony as that of her hufband. 

It is not my intention to purfue the hiftory of Mr. 
Garrick’s progréfs in life, both becaufe I have not 
taken upon me to be his biographer, and, becaufe the 
principal events of it occur in the memoirs of him, 
written with great candour and, I dare fay, truth, by 
Mr. Thomas Davies, and by him publifhed in two 
volumes, octavo ; but the courfe of this narration re- 
quires me occafionally to mention fuch particulars 
concerning him, as in any manner connect him with 
the fubje& I am engaged in; and this leads me to 
mension a fact concerning them beth, that I had from 
2 perfon now living, who was a witnefs to it, and of 
whofe veracity the leaft doubt cannot be entertained. 
They had been but a fhort time in London before the 
ftock of money that each fet out with, was nearly 
exhaufted ; and, though they had not, like the pro- 
digal fon, ‘ wafted their fubftance in riotous living,’ 
they began, like him, ‘ to be in want.’ In this ex- 
tremity, Garrick fuggefted the thought of obtaining 
credit from a tradefman, whom he had a flight know- 
ledge of, Mr. Wilcox a bookfeller, in the Strand: 
to him they applied, and reprefenting themfelves to 
him, as they really were, two young men, friends, and 
travellers from the fame place, and juft arrived with 
a view to fettle here, he was fo moved with their art- 
lefs tale, that, on their joint note, he advanced them 
al] that their modefty would permit them to afk, 
(five pounds), which was, foon after, punctually re- 
paid, | 

It 
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It has been before related, that Johnfon had en- 
gaged his penin the fervice of Cave ; as it feems, under 
fome fictitious name, perhaps, that common one of 
Smitb, which he dire&ts Cave to addrefs him by, in 
his letter of 25th Nov. 1734. Being now come to 
town, and determined, or rather conftrained, to 
rely on the labour of his brain for fupport, he, to 
improve the correfpondence he had formed, thought 
proper to difcover himfelf, and in his real name to 
communicate to Cave a projet which he had form- 
ed, and which the following letter will explain : 


Greenwich, next door to the Golden-Heart, 
«Sir, Charch-ftreet, July 12, 1737. 


« Having obferved in your papers very uncommon 
offers of encouragement to men of letters, I have 
chofen, being a ftranger in London, to communi- 
cate to you the following defign, which, I hope, 
if you join in it, will be of advantage to both of 
us. 

« The hiftory of the Council of Trent, having 
been lately cranflated into French, and publithed 
with large notes by Dr. Le Courayer, the reputa- 
tion of that book is fo much revived in England, 
that, it is prefumed, a new tranflation of ic from 
the Italian, together with Le Courayer’s notes from 
the French, could not fail of a favourable recep- 
tion. 

‘ If it be anfwered that the hiftory is already in 
Englith, it muft be remembered that there was 
the fame objection againft Le Courayer’s undertak- 
ing, with this difadvantage, that the French had 
© a verfion by one of their beft tranflarors, whereas 
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* you cannot read three pages of the Englith hiftory 
* without difcovering that the ftyle is capable of great 
‘ improvements; but whether thofe improvement8 
“ are to be expected from this attempt, you mutt 
‘ judge from the fpecimen, which, if you approve 
“ the propofal, I fhall fubmit to your examina~ 
* tion. 

‘ Suppofe the merit of the verfions equal, we may 
‘ hope that the addition of the notes will turn the 
‘ balance in our favour, confidering the reputation of 
© the Annotator. 

« Be pleafed to favour me. with a fpeedy anfwer, if 
* you are not willing to engage in this fcheme; and 
“ appoint me a day to wait on you, if you are. 

‘I am, Sir, your humble fervant, 
¢ SaM. JOHNSON.” 


Cave’s acquiefcence, in the above propofal, drew 
Johnfon into a clofe intimacy with him: he was much 
‘at St. John’s Gate, and taught Garrick the way thi- 
ther. Cave had no great relifh for mirth, but he 
could bear it; and having been told by Johnfon, that 
his friend had talents for the theatre, and was come to 
London with a view to the profeffion of an actor, ex- 
preffed a wifh to fee him in fome comic character : 
Garrick readily complied; and, as Cave himfelf told 
me, with a little preparation of the room over the great 
arch of St. John’s gate, and, with the affiftance of a 
few journeymen printers, who were called together for 
the purpofe of reading the other parts, reprefented, with 
all the graces of comic humor, the principal cha- 


racter in Fielding’s farce of the Mock-Dodttor. 
Cave’s 
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Cave’s temper was phlepmatic : though he affumed, 
es the publifher of the Magazine, the name of Sylva- 
nus Urban, he had few of thofe qualities that confti- 
tute the character of urbanity. Judge of his want of 
them by this queftion, which he once put to an author: 
« Mr. ——-, I hear you have juft publifhed a pam- 
€ phlet, and am told there isa very good paragraph in 
< it, upon the fubject of mufic : did you write that 
« yourfelf ?”? His difcernment was alfo flow; and as 
he had already at his command fome writers of profe 
and verfe, who, in the language of bookfellers are 
called good hands,*® he was the backwarder in making 
advances, 


© Mr. Moles Browne, originally a pen-cutter, was, fo far 29 con- 
cerned the poetical part of it, the chief fupport of the Magazine, 
which he fed with many a nourifhing morfel. ‘This perfon bemg a 
lover of angling, wrote pifcatory eclogues ; and was a candidate for 
the fifty pound prize mentioned in Johnfon’s firft letter to Cave, and 
for other prizes which Cave engaged to pay him who thould wre 
the beft poem on certain fubjects ; in all or moft of which competd- 
tions Mr. Browne had the good fortune to facceed. He publifhed 
thefe and other poems of his writing, in an oftavo volume, Lond. 
17393 and has therein given proofs of an exuberant fancy and a 
happy invention. Some years after he entered into holy orders. 
A farther account of him may be fcen in the Biographia Dramatica, 
to a place in which work he feems to have acquired a title, by 
fome juvenile compofitions for the ftage. Being a perfon of a reli- 
gious turn, be alfo publithed in verfe, a feries of devout contempla- 
tions, called Sunday Thoughts. Johnfon, who often cxpreffed his 
diftike of religious poetry, and who, for the parpole of religious 
meditation, feemed to think ene day as proper as another, read them 
with cold approbation, and faid, he had a great mind to write and 
poblith Monday Thoughts. 

To the proofs above addoced of the coarfenefs of Cave’s manners, 
let me add che following : he had andertaken, at his own rifque, 
to peblith a tranflation of Da Halde’s Hiftory of China, in which 

were 
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advances, or courting an intimacy with Johnfon. Up- 
on the firft approach of a ftranger, his praGtice was 
to continue fitting, a pofture in which he was ever to 
be found, and, for a few minutes, to continue filent: 

if 
were contained fundry geographical and other plates. Each of thefe 
he infcribed to one or other of his friends ; and, amony the reft, one 
© Yo Mojes Browne.’ With this blunt and familiar defignation of his 
perfon, Mr. Browne was juftly offended: to appeafe him, Cave 
direfted an engraver, to introduce with a caret under the line, Mr. 
and thought, that in fo doing, he had made ample amends to Mr. 
Browne tor the indignity done him. 

Mr. John Duick, alfo a pen-cutter, and a near neighbour of 
Cave, was a frequent contributor to the Magazine, of fhort poems, 
written with {pint and eafe. Hewas a kinfman of Browne, and the 
author of a good copy of encomiafiic verfes prefixed to the collec- 
tion of Browne’s poems above-mentioncd. 

Mr. Fofter Webb, a young man who had received his educa- 
tion in Mr. Wackins’s academy m Spital-fquare, and afterwards 
became clerk toa merchant in the city, was, at firft, a contributor 
to the Magazine, of enigmas, a fpecies of poetry in which he then 
delighted, bat was diffuaded from it by the following lines, which 
appeared in the Magazme for Odtober, 1740, after a few fuccefsful 
effays in that kind of writing : 

* Too modeft bard, with enigmatic veil 

* Nolonger let thy mufe her charms conceal ; 

« Thoughoft the Sun in clouds his face difguife, 

* Still he looks nobler when he gilds the fkies. 

* Do thou, like him, avow thy native flame, 

« Barft thro’ the gloom, and brighten into fame.’ 


After this friendly exhortation, Mr. Webb, in thofe hours of 
leifare which bufinefs afforded, amufed himfelf with cranflating 
from the Latin claffics, particularly Ovid and Horace: from the 
latter of thefe he rendered into Englith verfe, with better faccefs 
than any chat had before attempted it, the odes ‘ Quis multa 
* gracilis te puer in rofa ;’ « Solvitur acris hyems grata vice veris, & 
* Favoni,” ‘ Parcus Deorum cultor & infrequens;’ and ‘ Diffugére m- 
‘ ves, redeunt jam gramina campis ;’ all which are inferted in Cave’s 

Magazine. 
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if at any time he was inclined to begin the difcourfe, ic 
was generally by putting a leaf of che Magazine, then 
in the prefs, into the hand of his vifitor, and afking 
his opinion of it. I remember that, calling in on 

him 


Magazine. His fignature was fometimes Telarius, at others Ve- 
daftus. He was a modeft, ingenious, and fober young man ; 
but a confamption defeated the hopes of his friends, and took 
him off in the twenty-fecond year of his age. 

Mr. John Smith, another of Mr. Watkins’s pupils, was a writer 
in the Magarine, of profe effays, chiefly on religious and moral 
fabjeéts, and died of adecline about the fame time. 

Mr. Jobn Canton, apprentice to the above-named Mr. Watkins, 
and alfo his fucceflor in his academy, was a contributor to the Ma- 
gazine, of verfes, and afterwards, of papers on philofophical and 
mathematical fubjefts. ‘The difcoveries he made in eleétricity and 
magnetifm are well known, and are recorded in the tranfadtions of 
the Royal Society, of which he afterwards became a member. 

Mr. William Rider, bred in the fame prolific feminary, wasa 
writer in the Magazine, of verfes figned Philargyrus. He went 
from {chool to Jefus college, Oxford, and, fome years after his 
leaving the fame, entered into holy orders, and became fur-mater 
of St. Paul’s fchool, in which office he continued many years, but at 
length was obliged to quit that employment by reafon of his 

Mr. Adam Calamy, a fonof Dr. Edmund Calamy, an eminent 
non-conformift divine, and author of the Abridgment of Mr.Baxter’s 
Hiftory of his Life and Times, was another of Mr. Watkins's pupils, 
that wrote in the Magazine ; the fubjects on which he chiefly exer- 
cifed his pen were effays in polemical theology and republican poli- 
tics ; and he diftinguifhed them by the aflumed fiynature of « 4 
conffient pretcfant.’ He wasbred tothe profeffionof an attorney, 
and was brother to Mr. Edmund Calamy, a diffeating teacher, of 
eminence for his worth and learning. 

A feminary, of a higher order than that above-mentioned, via. the 
ecademy of Mr. John Eamesin Moorfields, farnithed the Magazine 
with a namber of other correfpondents in mathematics and other 
branches of fcience and polite literature, This was an inftirution 

fapported, 
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him once, he gave me to read the beautiful poem of 
Collins, written for Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline, ‘ To 
fair Fidele’s graffy tomb,’ which, though adapted to 
a particular circumftance in the play, Cave was for 
inferting in his Magazine, without any reference to 
the fubjeét : I told him it would lofe of its beauty if ’ 
it were fo publifhed: this he could not fee ; nor could 
he be convinced of the propriety of the name Fidele : 
he thought Paftora a better, and fo printed it. 

He was fo incompetent a judge of Johnfon’s abili- 
ties, that, meaning at one time to dazzle him with the 
fplendor of fome of thofe luminaries in literature who 
favoured him with their correfpondence, he told him 
that, if he would, in the evening, be at a certain ale- 
houfe in the neighbourhood of Clerkenwell, he might 
have a chance of feeing Mr. Browne and another or 


fupported by the Diffenters, the defign whereof was to qualify 
young men for their miniftry. Mr. Eames was formerly the con- 
tinuator of the abridgement of the Philofophical Tranfaétions be- 
gan by Jones and Lowthorp, and was a man of great knowledge, 
and avery able tutor. Under him were bred many young men 
who afterwards became eminently diftinguifhed for learning and 
abilities ; among them. were the late Mr. Parry, of Cirencetter, 
the late Dr. Furneaux, and Dr. Gibbons; and, if I miftake not, 
the prefent Dr. Price. The pupils of this academy had heads that 
teemed with knowledge, which, as faft as they acquired it, they were 
prompted by a juvenile and laudable ambition to communicate in 
letters to Mr. Urban. 

To this account of Cave’s correfpondents might be added the 
celebrated names of Dr. Birch, who will be fpoken of hereafter, 
Mrs. Carter, Dr. Akenfide, the Rev. Mr. Samuel Pegge, who, 
by an ingenious tranfpofition of the letters of his name, formed 
the plaufible fignature of Paul Gemfege; Mr. Luck, of Barnftaple 
in Devonthire ; Mr. Henry Price, of Pool, in Dorfetfhire ; Mr. Rich. 
ard Yate, of Chively, in Shropthire; Mr. John Bancks ; and, that 
induftrious and prolific genius, Mr. John Lockman. 

Vou. I. E two 
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two of the perfons mentioned in the preceding note r 
Johnfon accepted the invitation; and being introdu- 
ced by Cave, dreffed in a loofe horfeman’s coat, and 
fuch a great bufhy uncombed wig as he conftantly 
wore, to thle fight of Mr. Browne, whom he found 
fitting at the upper end of a long table, in a cloud of 
tobacco-fineke, had his curiofity gratified. 

Johnfon faw very clearly thofe offenfive particulars 
that made a part of Cave’s character; but, as he was 
one of the moft quick-fighted men I ever knew in 
difcovering the good and amiable qualities of others, 
a faculty which he has difplayed, as well in the life of 
Cave, as in that of Savage, printed among his works, 
fo was he ever inclined to palliate their defe&ts ; and, 
though he was above courting the patronage of a man, 
whom, for many reafons, he could not but hold cheap, 
he difdained not to accept it, when tendered with any 
degree of complacency. 

And this was the general tenor of Johnfon’s beha- 
viour; for, though his character through life was 
marked with a roughneis that approached to ferocity, 
it was in the powcr of almoft every one to charm him 
into mildnefs, and to render him gentle and placid, and 
even courteous, by fuch a patient and refpectful ar- 
tention as is duc to every onc, who, in his difcourfe, 
fignifies a defire either to inftruct or delight. Bred 
to no profeffion, without relations, friends, or inte- 
reft, Johnfon was an adventurer in the wide world, 
and had his fortunes to make: the arts of infinuation 
and addrefs were, in his opinion, too flow in their 
operation to anfwer his purpote ; and, he rather chofe 
to difplay his parts to all che world, at the rifque of 
being thought arrogant, than to wait for thc afliftance 

of 
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of fuch friends as he could make, or the patronage of 
fome individual that had power or influence, and who 
might have the kindnefs to take him by the hand, and ° 
lift him igto notice. With all that afperity of manners 
with which he has been charged, and which kept at a 
diftance many, who, to nfy knowledge, would have 
been glad of an intimacy with him, he poffeffed the 
affections of pity and compaflion in a moft eminent de- 
gree. Ina mixed company, of which I was one, the 
converfation turned on the peftilence which raged in 
London, in the year 1665, and gave occafion to John- 
fon to {peak of Dr. Nathanael Hodges, who, in the 
height of that calamity, continued in the city, and was 
almoft the only one of his profeffion that had the cou- 
rage to oppofe the endeavours of his art to the fpread- 
ing of the contagion. It was the hard fate of this per- 
fon, a fhort time after, to die a prifoner for debt, in 
Ludgate : Johnfon related this circumftance to us, with - 
the tears ready to ftart from his eyes ; and, with great 
energy, faid, ‘Such a man would not have been fuffered 
“to perifh in thefe times.’ 
It teems by the event of this firft expedition, that 
Johnfon came to London for little elfe than to look 
about him : it afforded him no opportunity of forming 
connettions, either valuable in themfelves, or available 
to any future purpofe of his life. Mr. Pope had feen 
and commended his tranflation of the Meffiah; but 
Johnfon had not the means of accefs to him ; and, be- 
ing a ftranger to his perfon, his fpirit would not per- 
mit him to folicit fo great a favour from one, who muft 
be fuppofed to have been troubled with fuch kind of 
applications. With one perfon, however, he com-~ 
menced an intimacy, the motives to which, at firft 
ie: view 
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view, may probably feem harder to be accounted for, 
than any one particular in his life. This perfon was 
Mr. Richard Savage, whofe misfortunes, together with 
his vices, had driven him to St. John’s gate, and 
thereby introduced hiin to the acquaintance of Johnfon, 
which, founded on his part in compaffion, foon improv- 
ed into friendfhip and a mutual communicationof fen- 
uments and counfels. The hiftory of this man is well 
known by the life of him written by Johnfon; which, 
if in no other refpect valuable, is curious, in that it 
gives to view a charatter felf-formed, as owing nothing 
to parental nurture, and fcarce any thing to moral 
tuition, and defcribes a mind, in which, as in a ne- 
gleéted garden, weeds, without the leaft obftruction, 
were fuffered to grow into luxuriance: nature had en- 
dowed him with fine parts, and thofe he cultivated as 
well as he was able; but his mind had received no 
moral culture, and for want thereof, we find him to 
have been a ftranger to humility, gratitude, and thofe 
other virtues that tend to conciliate the affections of 
men, and infure the continuance of friendthip. 

It may be conjectured that Johnfon was captivated 
by the addrefs and demeanour of Savage, ar his firft 
approach; for it muft be noted of him, that, though 
he was always an admirer of gentcel manners, he at 
this time had not been accuftomed to the converfation 
of gentlemen; and Savage, as to his exterior, was, to 
a remarkable degree, accom iifhed : he was a handfome, 
well-made man, and very courteous in the modes of 
falutauon. 1 have been told, that in the taking off his 
hat and difpofing it under his arm, and in his bow, he 
difplayed as much grace as thofe actions were capable 
of; and that he underftood the exercife of a gentle- 
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man’s weapon, may be inferred from the ufe he made 
of it in that rafh encounter which is related in his life, 
and to which his greateft misfortunes were owing. 
‘Thefe accomplifhments, and the eafe and pleafantry 
of his converfation, were, probably, the charms that 
wrought on Johnfon, and hid from his view thofe bafer 
qualities of Savage, with which, as his hiftorian, he 
has neverthelefs been neceffitated to mark his cha- 
racter. The fimilarity of their circumftances might 
farther conduce to beget an unreferved confidence in 
each other; they had both felt the pangs of poverty, and 
the want of patronage: Savage had let loofe his refent- 
ment againft the poffeffors of wealth, in a collection 
of poems printed about the year 1727, and Johnfon. 
was ripe for an avowal of the fame fentiments: they 
feemed both to agree in the vulgar opinion, that the 
world is divided into two claffes, of men of merit with- 
out riches, and men of wealth without merit; never 
confidering the poffibility that both might concenter 
in the fame perfon, juft as when, in the comparifon of 
women, we fay, that virtue is of more value than 
beauty, we forget that many are poffeffed of both. 

In fpeculations of this kind, and a mutual condo- 
lence of their fortunes, they paffed many a melancholy. 
hour, and thofe at a time when, it might be fuppofed, 
the reflection on them had made repofe defirable : on 
the contrary, that very reflection is known to have in- 
terrupted it. Johnfon has told me, that whole nights 
have been fpent by him and Savage in converfations 
of this kind, not under the hofpitable roof of a tavern, 
where warmth might have invigorated their fpirits, 
and wine difpelled their care; but in a perambulation 
round the {quares of. Weftminfter, St. James's in 
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particular, when all the money they could both raife 
was lefs than fufficient to purchafe for them the fhelter 
and fordid comforts of a night cellar. 

Of the refult of their converfations little can now be 
known, fave, that they gave rife to thofe principles of 
patriotifm, that both, for fome years after, avowed ; 
they both with the fame eye faw, or believed they faw, 
that the then minifter meditated the ruin of this coun- 
try ; that excife laws, ftanding armies, and penal ftatutes, 
were the means by which he meant to effect it; and, 
at the rifque of their liberty, they were bent to oppofe 
his meafures ; but Savage’s fpiric was broken by the 
fenfe of his indigence, and the preffure of thofe misfor- 
tunes which his imprudence had brought on him, and 
Johnfon was left alone to maintain the conteft. 

The charaéter and manners of Savage were fuch, as 
leave us little room to think, that Johnfon could pro- 
fit by his converfation : whatever were his parts and 
accomplifhmencs, he had no reading, and could fur- 
nifh no intelligence to fuch a mind as Johnfon’s: his 
vagrant courfe of life had made him acquainted with 
the town and its vices; and though I am not warranted 
to fay, that Johnfon was infected with them, I have 
reaton to think, that he reflected with as little appro- 
bation on the hours he fpent with Savage as on any 
period of his life. 

Doubtcts there is in the example and converfation 
of fome men a power that fa{cinates, and fufpends . 
the operation of our own will: to this power-in 
Savage, which confilted in the gentlenefs of his man- 
ners, the elegance of his difcourfe, and the viva- 
cv of his imagination, we muft attribute the afcen- 
want which he maintained over the affections of 
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John{fon, and tHe inability of the latter to purfue the 
fuggeftions of his own fuperior underftanding. To 
the purpofe of this fentiment, I am tempted to relate 
a faét which Mr. Garrick once communicated to me 
in converfation, who, {peaking of the irrefiftible charm 
of engaging manners, told me, that being an actor at 
Drury-lane theatre, under Mr. Fleetwood, the patentee 
thereof, whofe extravagances rendered him incapable 
of fulfilling his engagements, his falary became deeply 
in arrear, and he began to feel the want of money : 
tn anfwer to his many applications for payment, he had 
obtained promifes, and even oaths ; but thefe had been 
fo often broken, that, preffed by neceffity, and provok- 
ed by ill ufage, he was determined to have recourfe to 
law for payment: he however thought it but right to 
declare his intention; and, for that purpofe, invited 
himfelf to breakfaft with Fleetwood. ‘ It was ona 
© Sunday,’ faid Mr. Garrick, ‘ that he appointed to 
© fee me; he received me with great courtefy and 
‘ affability, and entertained me for fome hours with 
‘ difcourfe, foreign to the fubject cf our meeting, but 
© fo bewitching in its kind, that ic deprived me of the 
« power of telling him that he owed me fix hundred 
‘ pounds, and that my neceffities compelled me to de- 

© mand it.’ le 
The intimacy between Savage and Johnfon conti- 
nued till the beginning of the year 1738, when the 
diftreffes of the former, and the ceffation, by the death 
of. Queen Caroline, of a penfion, which, for fame’ 
years, fhe had directed to be paid him, moved fome 
of his friends tq a fubfcription for his fupport, in a 
place fp far diftant from the metropolis, as to be out 
of the reach of its temptations ; where he might beget 
E 4 new 
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new habits, and indulge himfelf in thofe exercifes of 
his imagination, which had been the employment of 
his happieft hours. The place fixed on for his refi- 
dence was Swanfea in Wales ; but as it was fome me 
before the fubfcription could be completed, his re- 
tirement thither was retarded. 

In this fufpenfe of Savage’s fortunes, Johnfon feems - 
to have confirmed himfelf in a refolution of quarrelling 
with the adminiftration of public affairs, and becoming 
a fatirift on the manners of the times ; and becaufe he 
thought he faw a refemblance between his own and 
thofe of Rome in its decline, he chofe to exprefs his 
fenfe of modern depravity by an imitation of the third 
fatire of Juvenal, in which, with great judgment, and 
no lefs afperity, he drew a parallel between the cor- 
ruptions of each, and exemplified it by characters, 
then fubfifting. In it he anticipated the departure 
of his friend Thales, i. e. Savage, whom he defcribes 
as 


¢€ 


refolv’d, from vice and London far, 
‘ To breathe, in diftant frelds, a purer air ; 

« And, fix’d in Cambria’s folitary fhore, 

© Give to St. David one true Briton more.’ 


To this exercife of his talent he was, probably, ex- 
cited by the fuccefs of Mr. Pope, who had done the 
fame by fome of the fatires of Horace, and had vin- 
dicated, by the example of Dr. Donne a divine, that 
fpecies of writing, even in Chriftian times, from the 
imputation of malevolence and the want of that cha- 
rity ‘ which is not eafily provoked, and endurcth all 
6 things,’ 

The 
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The poem was finifhed, as appears by a manufcript 
note of the author in his own corretted copy, in 1738. 
While he was writing it, he lodged in an upper room 
of a houfe in Exeter ftreet, behind Exeter ‘change, 
inhabited by one Norris, a ftay-maker; a particular 
which would have been hardly worth noticing, but 
that it, in fome meafure, befpeaks his circumftances 
at the time, and accounts for his having, more than 
once, mentioned in the poem, and that with feeming - 
abhorrence, the dungeons of the Strand. It is not 
unlikely that his averfion tofuch an abode was increaf- 
ed by the refleftion on that diftrefs, which by this time 
had brought his wife to town, and obliged her to par-_ 
ticipate in the inconveniences of a dwelling too ob- 
fcure to invite refort, and to be a witnefs of the difh- 
culties with which he was ftruggling. 

Having completed his poem, he looked round 
for a bookfeller, to whom, with a likelihood of ob- 
taining the value of it, he might treat for the fale of 
it. His friend Cave, in refpect of publications, was a 
haberdafher of {mall wares; the greateft of his un- 
dertakings being a tranflation of Du Halde’s Hiftory 
of China, which was never completed. 

Johnfon thinking him a man for his purpofe, made 
him an offer of his poem, in aletter in which, with 
great art, but without che leaft violation of truth, he 
conceals that himfelf was the author of it. The letter’ 
I here infert, as alfo another of his on the fame 
fubject. a 


© Sir, 


¢ When I took the liberty of writing to you a few 


¢ days ago, I did not expect a repetition of the fame 
« pleafure 
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pleafure fo foon, for a pleafure I fhall always think 
it to converfe in any manner with an ingenious and 
candid man; but having the inclofed poem in my 
hands to difpofe of for the benefit of the author (of 
whofe abilities I fhall fay nothing fince I fend you 
his performance,) I believed I could not procure 
more advantageous terms from any perfon than from 
you, who have fo much diftinguifhed yourfelf by 
your generous encouragement of poetry, and whofe 
judgment of that art, nothing but your commenda- 
tion of my trifle can give me any occafion to call 
in queflion. Ido not doubt but you will look over 
this poem with another eye, and reward it in a diffe- 
rent manner from a mercenary bookfeller, who counts 
the lines he is to purchafe, and confiders nothing but 
the bulk. IT cannot help taking notice that, be- 
fides what the author may hope for on account of 
his abilities, he has likewife another claim to your 
regard, as he lies at prefent under very difadvantage- 
ous circuinftances of fortune. I beg, therefore, that 
you will favour me with a letter to-morrow, that I 
may know what you can afford to allow him, that he 
may cither part with it to you, or find out (which I 
do not expect) fome other way more to his fatisfac- 
tion. 

* [have only to add, that I am fenfible I have 
tranicribed it very coarily, which, after having al- 
tered it, | was obliged to do. I will, if you pleafe 
to tranfinit the fheets from the prefs, correét it for 
vou, and will take the trouble of altering any ftroke 
ot fatire which vou may diflike. 

* By exerting on tnis oceafion your ufual generofity, 
you will not only encourage learning and relieve 


« diftrefs, 
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. Phi, but (though it be in comparifon of the other 
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motives of very fmall account) oblige in a very fen- 
fible manner, Sir, 
“ Your very humble fervant, 
“ Sam. JouNson.” 


© Sm, Monday, No. 6, Caftle-ftreet. 
« I am to return you thanks for the prefent you 
were fo kind to fend me, and to intreat that you 
will be pleafed to inform me, by the Penny-Poft, 
whether you refolve to print the poem. If you 
pleafe to fend it me by the poft, with a note to 
Dodfley, I will go and read the lines to him, that 
we may have his confent to put his name in the 
title page. As to the printing, if it can be fet im- 
mediately about, I will be fo much the author’s 
friend, as not to content myfelf with mere folicita- 
tions in his favour. I propofe, if my calculation be 
near the truth, to engage for the reimburfement of 
all that you fhall lofe by an impreffion of 500, pro- 
vided, as you very generoufly propofe, that the pro- 
fit, if any, be fet afide for the author’s ufe, excepting 
the prefent you made, which, if he be a gainer, it is 
fit he fhould repay. I beg you will let one of youg 
fervants write an exact account of the expence of fuch 
an impreffion, and fend it with the poem, that I 
may know what I engage for. I am very fenfible, 
from your generofity on this occafion, of your regard 
to learning, even in its unhappieft ftate ; and cannot 
but think fuch a temper deferving of the gratitude 
of thofe, who fuffer fo often from a contrary difpo- 
fitian. ‘I am, Sir, 
© Your moft humble fervant, 
© Sam. JOHNSON.” 


Johnfon 
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Johnfon and Dodfley were foon agreed ; the price 
afked by the one and affented to by the other, was, as 
I have been informed, fifty pounds ; a reward for his 
labour and ingenuity, that induced Johnfon ever after 
to call Dodfley his patron. It is pretty certain thar 
in his offer of the poem to Dodfley, Cave ftipulated for 
the printing of it, for ic came abroad in the year above- 
mentioned with the name of Cave as the printer, 
though without that of the author. Lord Lyttelton, 
the inftant it was publifhed, carried it in rapture to 
Mr. Pope, who, having read it, commended it highly, 
and was very importunate with Dodfley to know the 
author’s name; but, that being a fecret the latter was 
bound not to reveal, Pope affured him that he could 
not long be unknown, recolleéting, perhaps, a paffage 
recorded of Milton, who, feeing a beautiful young 
lady pafs him whom he never had {een before, turned 
to look at her, and faid, ‘ Whoever thou art, thou 
* canft not long be concealed.’ 

The topics of this fpirited poem, fo far as it refpects 
this country, or the time when it was written, are evi- 
dendy drawn from thofe weekly publications, which, 
to anfwer the view of a malevolent faction, firft created, 
and for fome years fupported, a diftin@tion between the 
interefts of the government and the people, under the 
Several denominations of the court and the country 
parties : thefe publications were carried on under the 
direftion of men, profeffing themfelves to be whigs and 
friends of the people, in a paper intitled, ‘ The Country 
Journal or the Craftfman,’ now defervedly forgotten, 
the end whereof was, to blow the flame of national 
_ difcontent, to delude the honeft and well-meaning 

people of this country into a belief that the minifter 
Was 
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was its greateft enemy, and that his opponents, only, 
meant itswelfare. To this end it was neceffary to fur- 
nifh them with fubjects of complaint, and thefe were 
plentifully diffeminated among them; the chief of 
them were, that fcience was unrewarded, and the arts 
neglected ; that the objects of our politics were peace 
and the extenfion of commerce ; that the wealth of the 
nation was unequally divided, for that, while fome 
were poor, others were able to raife palaces and pur- 
chafe manors ; that reftraints were laid on the ftage ; 
that the land was plundered, and the nation cheated ; 
our fenators hirelings, and our nobility venal ; and, 
laftly, that in his vifits to his native country, the king 
drained this of its wealth, 

That Johnfon has adopted thefe vulgar complaints, 
his poem muft witnefs. I fhall not take upon me to 
demontftrate the fallacy of moft of the charges contain- 
ed in it, nor animadvert on the wickednefs of thofe, 
who, to effect their own ambitious defigns, fcruple 
not to oppofe the beft endeavours of the perfon in 
power, nor fhall I mark the folly of thofe who fuffer 
themfelves to be fo deluded: the fucceffion of knave 
to knave, and fool to fool, is hereditary and inter- 
minable: our fathers were deceived by the pre- 
tenfions of falfe patriots; the delufion {topped not 
with their children, nor will it with our’s. 

The publication of this poem was of little advan- 
tage to Johnfon, other than the relief of his immediate 
wants: it procured him fame, but no patronage. 
He was therefore difpofed to embrace any other pro- 
{pect of advantage that might offer ; for, a fhort time 
after, viz. in Auguft 1738, hearing that the wee 
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fhip of Appleby {chool in Leicefterfhire was become 
vacant, he, by the advice of Sir Thomas Griefly a 
Derby hire baronet, and othgr friends, went to Appleby, 
and offered himfelf as a candidate for that employment; 
but the ftarutes of the fchool requiring, that the perfon 
chofen fhould be a Matter of Arts, his application was 
checked. To get over this difficulty, he found means 
to obtain from the late Lord Gower, a letter to a 
friend of his, foliciting his intereft with Dean Swift 
‘towards procuring him a matfter’s degree from the 
univerfity of Dublin: the letter has appeared in pnt, 
but with a miftaken date of the year, viz. 17373 for it 
mentions Johnfon’s being the author of the poem of 
€ London,’ which, as I have above fixed it, was writ- 
ten in 1738. It is as follows: 


« Sir, 

© Mr. Samuel Johnfon, (author of London a fatire, 
© and fome other poetical pieces,) is a native of this 
© country, and much refpected by fome worthy gen- 
© tlemen in his neighbourhood, who are truftees of a 
“ charity {chool now vacant, the certain falary of which 
« is 6ol. per year, of which they are defirous to make 
* him mafter ; but, unfortunately, he is not capable of 
‘ receiving their bounty, which would make him hap- 
“ py for life, by not being a Mafter of Arts, which, by 
© the ftacutes of this fchool, the mafter of ic muft 
* be. 

‘ Now thefe gentlemen do me the honour to think, 
* that I have intereft enough in you to prevail upon 
* you to write to Dean Swift, to perfuade the univerfity 
* of Dublin to fend a diploma to me, conftituting this 


* poor man Mater of Arts in their umverfity. They 
“ highly 


€ 
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highly extol the man’s learning and probity, and will 
not be perfuaded that the univerfity will make any 
difficulty of conferring fuch a favour upon a ftranger, 
if he is recommended by the Dean. They fay he 
is not afraid of the ftricteft examination, though he 
is of fo long a journey, and will venture it if the 
Dean thinks it neceffary, choofing rather to die upon 
the road, than tp be ftarved to death in tranflating 
for bookfellers, which has been his only fubfiftence 
for fome time paft. 

« I fear there is more difficulty in this affair than 
thefe good-natured gentlemen apprehend, efpecially, 
a$ their election cannot be delayed longer than the 
aith of next month. If you fee this matter in the . 
fame light that it appears to me, I hope you will 
burn this and pardon me for giving you fo much 
trouble about an impracticable thing; but if you 
think there is a probability of obtaining the favour 
afked, I am fure your humanity and propenfity to 
relieve merit in diftrefs, will incline you to ferve the 
poor man, without my adding any more to the trou- 
ble I have already given you, than affuring you that 
I am, with great truzh, 


« Sir, 
© Your faithful humble fervant, 
¢ Trentham, Augutt 1, 1737. Gower.’ 


If ever Johnfon had reafon to lament the fhortnefs 


of his ftay at the univerfiry, it was now. The want of 
an honour, which, after a fhort efflux of years, is con- 
ferred almoft of courfe, was, at this crifis, his greateft 
misfortune : it ftood between him and the acquifition 
ef an income of 6ol. a year, in a country and at a 
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time that made it equivalent to a much larger fum 
at prefent. 

The letter of Lord Gower failing of its effect, 
Johnfon returned to London, refolving on a vigorous 
effort to fupply his wants: this was a cranflation into 
Englifh of Father Paul’s Hiftory of the Council of 
Trent®: the former by Sir Nathaniel Brent, though a 
faithful one, being, in the judgment of fome perfons, 
rather obfolete. Johnfon was well enough fkilled in the 
Italian language for the undertaking, and was encou- 
raged to it by many of his friends; as namely, Mr. 
Walmfley, Mr. Caflon the letter-founder, Mr. [after- 
wards Dr.] Birch, and others; but he chofe to make 
it a joint project, and take Cave into the adventure, 
who, as the work proceeded, advanced him {mall 
fums, at two or three guineas a week, amounting to- 
gether to near fifty pounds.t 

It happened at this time that another perfon of the 
fame chriftian and furname, the then keeper of Dr. 
Tenifon’s library in St. Martin’s parifh, had engaged 
in the like defign, and was fupported therein by Dr. 
Zachary Pearce, and alfo by moft of the bifhops, and 
by many of the dignified clergy, which being the caf, 
the folicitauons in behalf of the two verfions croficd 


© Vide Gent. Mag. for Jan. 1785, page 6. 

+ Propofals for publifhing it were advertifed in the Weekly Mif- 
cellany of 21ft O&. 1738, in the following terms: ‘ Juit publith- 
* ed, propolals for printing the Hiftory of the Council of Trent, 
* tranilated from the Italian of Father Paul Sarpi, with the author's 
* life, and notes Theological, Hiftorical and Critical, from the 
* French edition of Dr. Le Courayer. To which are added, ob- 
* fervations on the hiftory and notes; and illuftrations from vanous 
* authors, both printed and manufcript, by S. Juhnfon, in two ro- 
* lumes quarto.’ 

2 : each 
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each other, and rendered both abortive. Twelve 
quarto fheets of Johnfon’s were printed off ; but what 
became of the other is not known. This difappoint- 
ment, however mortifying, did not hinder Johnfon 
from profecuting a part of his original defign, and 
writing the life of the author, which, with the affiftance 
of a life of him, written by an Italian nobleman, 
whofe name I could never learn, and publifhed ina 
clofely printed duodecimo, he was enabled to complete, 
and in an abridgment to infert in Cave’s Maga- 
zine. 

Various other projects about this. time did he form 
of publications on literary fubjeéts, which, in a fubfe- 
quent page, by the help of a lift in his own hand-writ- 
ing, I have enumerated, but they were either blafted 
by other publications of a fimilar nature, or abandoned 
for want of encouragement. 

However, that he might not be totally unemployed, 
Cave engaged him to undertake a tranflation of an Ex- 
amen of Pope’s Effay on Man, written by Mr. Croufaz, 
a profeffor in Switzerland, who had acquired fome 
eminence by a treatife on Logic of his writing, and 
alfo, by his Examen de Pyrrhonifme; and of whom 
JJohnfon, after obferving that he was no mean anta- 
gonift, has given this character :---‘ His mind was one 
© of thofe in which philofophy and piety are happily 
‘united. He was accuftomed to argument and difqui- 
‘ fition, and perhaps was grown too defirous of dete¢t- 
‘ing faults, but his intention was always right, his 
* opinions were folid, and his religion pure. His in- 
‘ ceffant vigilance for the promotion of piety difpofed 
‘him to look with diftruft upon all metaphyfical fy{- 
‘ tems of Theology, and all fchemes of virtue and hap- 
* pinefs purely rational ; and therefore, it was not long 
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‘ before he was perfuaded that the pofitions of Pope, 
¢ as they terminated for the moft part in natural reli- 
¢ gion, were intended to draw mankind away from 
¢ Revelation, and to reprefent the whole courfe of 
¢ things as a neceffary concatenation of indiffoluble 
« fatality; and it is undeniable, that in many paffages, 
© areligious eye may eafily difcover expreffions not 
* very favourable to morals or to liberty.’® 

The reputation of the Effay on Man foon after its 
publication invited a tranflation of it into French, 
which was undertaken and completed by the Abbe 
Refnel, and falling into the hands of Croufaz, drew 
from him firft a general cenfure of the principles 
maintained in the poem, and afterwards, a commen- 
tary thereon containing particular remarks on every 
paragraph. The former of thefe it was that Johnfon 
tranflated, as appears by the following letter of his to 
Cave, which is rendered fomewhat remarkable by his 
ftiling himfelf Jmpran/us. 


* Dear Sir, 


* I am pretty much of your opinion, that the Com- 
* mentary cannot be profecuted with any appearance 
© of fuccefs ; for, as the names of the authors con- 
¢ cerned are of more weight in the performance than 
€ its own intrinfic merit, the public will be foon fatis- 
* fied with it. And I think the Examen fhould be 
* pufhed forward with the utmoft expedition. Thus, 
«« This day, &c. An Examen of Mr. Pope's effay, 8cc. 
“* containing a fucciné account of the philofophy of 
*¢ Mr. Leibnitz on the fyftem of the Faralifts, with a 
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© confutation of their opinions, and an illuflration of 
«© the doctrine of Free-will,” with what elfe you think 
* proper. | 
© Ic will, above all, be neceffary to take notice, 
that it is a thing diftinét from the Commentary. 
“ I was fo far from imagining they [the compofitors ] 
ftood ftill, that I conceived them to have a good deal 
beforehand, and therefore was lefs anxious in pro- 
viding them more. But if ever they ftand ftll on 
my account, it muft doubtlefs be charged to me; 
and whatever elfe will be reafonable I fhall not op- 
pofe; but beg a fufpenfe of judgment till morning; 
when I muft intreat you to fend me a dozen propofals, 
and you fhall then have copy to {pare. 
© Tam, Sir, your’s, impranfus, 
© Sam. JOHNSON.’ 


“a 
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Johnfon’s cranflation of the Examen was printed by 
Cave, and came abroad, but without a name, in No-_ 
‘vember, 1738, bearing the title of, “An Examination 
© of Mr. Pope’s Effay on Man, containing a fuccinc&t 
* view of the fyitem of the Fatalifts, and a confutation 
“ of their opinions ; with an illuftration of the dotrine 
* of Free-Will, and an enquiry what view Mr. Pope 
“ might have in touching upon the Leibnitzian Philo- 
© fophy and Fatalifm. By Mr. Croufaz, profeffor of 
€ Philofophy and Mathematics at Laufanne, &c.’ 

All the world knows that the Effay on Man was 
compofed from the di€tamen of Lord Bolingbroke, 
and it is little lefs notorious that Pope was but medn- 
ly fkilled in that fort of learning to which the fubject 
of his poem related : he had not been converfant with 
the writings or opinions of the different feéts of phi- 
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lofophers of whom fome maintained and others deniet 
the freedom of the will, and knew little more of the 
arguments for and againft human liberty in oppofi- 
tion to what is called Neceffiry, than he was able 
to gather from the controverfy. between Anthony 
Collins and his opponents, or that between Dr. Clarke 
and Leibnitz. He was therefore unable to defend 
what he had written, and ftood a dead mark for his 
adverfaries to fhoot at. Fortunate for him it was, 
that at this crifis there was living fuch a perfon as Mr. 
Warburton; and Pope had for all the remainder of his 
life reafon to refleét with pleafure on the accident that 
brought them acquainted, and which I will prefendy 
relate. : 
Waizburton’s origin and rife into literary reputation 
are pretty well known. He had ferved a clerkfhip to 
an attorney the town-clerk of Newark upon Trent, 
and for a fhort time was himfelf a praétifer in that 
profeffion ; but having a {trong propenfity to learning, 
he determined to quit it, and purfue a courfe of ftudy 
fuch as was neceffary to qualify him for the minifterial 
function, and having completed it, got admitted into 
holy orders, and fetuled in London, where, upon his 
arrival, he became acquainted with fome of the inferior 
wits, Concannen, Theobald, and others the enemies of 
Pope, and adopted many of their fentiments. Ina 
letter to the former of thefe he writes, ‘ Dryden E 
* obferve borrows for want of leifure, and Pope for 
* want of genius; Milton out of pride, and Addi- 
* fon out of modefty ;’ further he affifted Theobald 
with notes on many paffages in his edition of Shake- 
fpeare, which charge Mr. Pope with ignorance, and 

incapacity for the office of an editor. 
But 
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But leaving literal criticifm to thefe his firft affoci- 
ates, Warburton betook himfelf to ftudies of greater 
mmportance, and before the publication of the Examen 
ef the Effay on Man, had made himfelf known, as an 
original thinker, by his Divine Legation of Mofes, 4 
work which, as it met with great oppofition, gave him 
occafion to difplay a fingular talent in controverfy. 
As there was nothing congenial in the minds of him 
and Pope, they neither of them fought the acquain- 
tance of the other, but mere chance brought them to- 
gether, a chance fo propitious to Warburton’s fortunes 
thar it became an epoch in his life, and was the leading 
circumftance to his becoming the owner of a fair eftate; 
and his promotion to a bifhopric. 

The friendfhip of thefe two perfons had its com- 
mencement in that bookfeller’s fhop which is fituate 
on the Weft fide of the gate-way leading down the 
Inner Temple-lane. Warburton had fome dealings 
with Jacob Robinfon the publifher, to whom the fhop 
belonged, and may be fuppofed to have been drawn 
there on bufinefs ; Pope might have a call of the like 
kind : however that be, there they met, and entering 
into a converfation which was not foon ended, con- 
ceived a mutual liking, and as we tnay fuppofe, plighted 
their faith to each other. ‘The fruit of this interview 
and the fubfequent communications of the parties was, 
the publication, in November 1739, of a pamphlet 
with this title, ‘A Vindication of Mr. Pope’s Effay 
© on Man. By the author of the Divine Legation 
* of Mofes. Printed for J. Robinfon.’ 

Whether or not Croufaz ever replied to this vindi- 
cation, I am not at leifure to enquire. J incline to 
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think he did not, and that the controverfy refted oa 
the foot of the Examen and the Commentary on the 
one part, and the Vindication on the other. In the 
year 1743, Johnfon took it into his head to review 
the argument, and became a moderator in a difpute 
which, on the fide of Warburton, had been conducted 
with a great degree of that indignation and contempt 
of his adverfary, which is vifible in moft of his wnt- 
ings. This he did in ewo letters feverally publifhed in 
the Gentleman's Magazine for the months of March 
and November in the above year, with a promife of 
more, but proceeded no farther than to ftate the fen- 
timents -of Mr. Croufaz refpeéting the poem, from a 
feeming conviction that he was difcuffing an uninter- 
efting queftion. 

Johnfon had already tried his hand at political fanre, 
and had fucceeded in it; and though no new occafion 
offered, he was either urged by diftrefs or prompted 
py that clamour againft the minifter which in the year 
1739 was become very loud, to join in the popular 
cry, and as it were, to Carry war into his own quarters. 
This he did in a pamphlet, intidled, ‘ Marmor Norfol- 
* cienfe, or an effay on an ancient prophetical infcrip- 
“tion, in Monkifh rhyme, lately difcovered near Lyna 
€ in Norfolk, by Probus Britannicus.’ 

This mode of fatire, the publication of prophecies 
adapted to the incidents of the time when written, and 
not fo genuine as that of Nixon, the Chehhire {cer, 
which fome thought was fulfilled in 1745, is not an 
invention fo new as many may think. In fome in- 
ftances it has been a mere exercife of wit; in others 
jt has been ufed as a means to excite a people to 
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fedition. Under the firft clafs is noted that mentioned 
by Lord Bacon ; 
_ * When Hempe is fpun, 
‘ England’s done ;’ 

whereby, as his lordfhip fays, it was generally con- 
ceived, that after the princes had reigned which had 
the principal letters of that word Hempe, (which 
were Henry, Edward, Mary, Philip and Elizabeth) 
England fhould come to utter confufion; which, adds 
he, thanks be to God, is verified only in the change 
of name, for the king’s ftile is now no more, of Eng- 
land, but of Britain. Of the latter clafs of feigned 
prophecies many have,. within thefe few years, been 
publifhed by authors who had not wit enough to’ 
put them into verfe. 

The infcription mentioned in the title-page of the 
Marmor Norfolcienfe, as alfo the relation of the man- 
ner of finding it, are, as will be readily fuppofed, equally 
fictitious, as the fole end of writing and publifhing it 
was to give occafion for a comment, which fhould 
concentrate all the topics of popular difcontent : ac- 
cordingly it is infinuated, becaufe an a¢t of parliament 
had then lately paffed, by which it was enacted that all 
law proceedings fhould be in Englifh, that therefore 
few lawyers underftood Latin; and the people are 
taught to look on the defcendants of the Princefs So- 
phia as intruders of yefterday, receiving an eftate by 
voluntary grant, and erecting thereon a claim of here- 
ditary right. The explanation of the prophecy, which 
is all ironical, refolves itfelf into an invective againft 
a ftanding army, a ridicule of the balance of power, 
complaints of the inattivity of the Britifh lion, and 
that the Hanover horfe was fuffered to fuck his blood. 

F4 A pub- 
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A publication fo inflammatory as this, could hardty- 
efcape the notice of any government, under which the 
legal idea of a libel might be fuppofed to exift. The 
principles it contained were fuch as the Jacobites of the 
time openly avowed ; and warrants were iffued and 
meffengers employed to apprehend the author, who, 
though he had forborne to fubfcribe his name to the 
pamphlet, the vigilance of thofe in purfuit of him had 
difcovered. Toelude the fearch after him, he, toge- 
ther with his wife, took an obfcure lodging in a houfe 
in Lambeth marth, and lay there concealed ull the fcent 
after him was grown cold, 

In the fame year, 1739, an event arofe that gave oc- 
cafion to Johnfon again to exercife his talent of faure ; 
viz. the refufal of a licence for acting a tragedy int- 
tled, ‘ Guftavus Vafa, or the deliverer of his country,’ 
written by Henry Brooke, to account for which feeming 
mjury, fome previous information, fych as I am now 
about to give, appears neceffary. 

The places for theatrical reprefentations in this 
country were anciently the king’s palace, and the man- 
fions of the nability ; but, as the love of them increafed, 
taverns and other public houfes in different parts of the 
city and fuburbs, were fitted up for the purpofe, and 
called play-houfes, Theufurpation and the principles 
of the times put a ftop to ftage entertainments: at the 
reftaration they were revived, and the places for repre- 
{entation conftructed in the form of theatres: their 
number, at no time after that period, exceeded four, 
and in the year 1728, and long before, it was reduced 
to three, namely, Drury lane, Lincoln’s-inn ficlds, 
and the French playhoufe in the Hay-marker. In thar 

year, 
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year, a man, of the name of Odell, took a throwfter’s 
Shop in Ayliffe ftreet, Goodman’s fields, and collecting 
together a number of {trolling players of both fexes, 
opened it as a theatre. Its contiguity to the city, 
foon made it a place of great refort, and what was ap- 
prehended from the advertifement of plays to be ex- 
hibited in that quarter of the town, foon followed : the 
adjacent houfes became taverns, in name, but in truth 
they were houfes of lewd refort *; and the former oc- 
cupiers of them, ufeful manufacturers and induftrious 
artificers, were driven to feek elfewhere for a refidence. 
Jn the courfe of the entertainments of this place, the 
manager ventured to exhibit fome few new plays; 
among the reft a tragedy, intitled, ‘ King Charles the 
. © Firft,’ containing fentiments fuited to the characters 
of republicans, fectaries and enthufiafts, and a {cenical 
reprefencation of the events of that prince’s difaftrous 
reign, better forgotten than remembered. Sober per- 
fons thought that the revival of the memory of paft 
tranfactions of fuch a kind as thefe were, would ferve 
no goad purpofe, but, on the contrary, perpetuate 
that enmity between the friends ta and opponents of 
our ecclefiaftical apd civil eftablifhment, which they 


* I once, while I was chairman of the Middlefex feffions, tried 
an indiétment for a riot committed in one of thefe coffee-houfes, 
and in the courfe of the evidence difcovered, that it was kepe 
by a woman, a ftiff quaker, and was ftrangely puzzled to re- 
¢oncile in my mind fucha folecifm in manners as the profef- 
fion of purity with the praétice of lewdnefs. She appeared in 
coart in the plain and neat garb of the people of that perfuafion, 
and was the wife of a feafaring man, who being abroad, had left 
her to purfue this lawlefs occupation. I reproved her for her courfe 
of life, but could not make her fenfible that it was fcanda- 
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had heretofore excited; and for fuffering fuch repre- 
fentations as thefe, they execrated not fo much the 
author asthe manager. Inthis inftance, the indigna- 
tion of the public was ill-directed: the arguments 
arifing from this fuppofed abufe of hiftrionical liberty 
were not local ; they proved too much, and rather ap- 
plied to ftage entertainments in general than to the 
conduct of a particular manager. 

But others looked on this new-erected theatre with 
an eye more penetrating: the merchants of London, 
then agrave fagacious body of men, found that it was 
a temptation to idlenefs and to pleafure that their clerks 
could not refift: they regretted to fee the corruptions 
of Covent-garden extended, and the feats of induftry 
hold forth allurements to vice and debauchery. The 
principal of thefe was Sir John Barnard, a wife and 
venerable man, and a good citizen : he, as a magiftrate, 
had for fome time been watching for fuch information 
as would bring the actors at Goodman’s-fields play- 
houfe within the reach of the vagrant laws ; but none 
was laid before him that he could, with prudence, a& 
upon. At length, however, an opportunity offered, 
which he not only embraced, but made an admirable 
ufe of: Mr. Henry Fielding, then a young barrifter 
without practice, a dramatic poet, and a patriot, under 
the extreme preffure of neceffity, had, in the year 17 36, 
written a comedy, or a farce, we may call it either or 
both, inutled, § Pafquin,’ a dramatic fatire on the 
times, and brought it on the ftage of the little play- 
houfe in the Hay-market, which, being calculated to 
encourage popular clamour, and containing in it many 
reflections on the public councils, furnifhed reafons for 
bringing a bill into the houfe of commons for prohibit- 
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ing the acting of any interlude, tragedy, comedy, opera, 
play, farce, &c. without the authority of his Majefty’s 
Jetters-patent or a licence from the lord-chamberlain. 
In this bill a claufe was inferted on the motion of Sir 
John Barnard, and a very judicious one it was, by 
which it was made penal, even with any fuch patent of 
licence, to a& or reprefent any fuch interlude, &e. 
in any part of Great Britain, except in the city of Weft- 
minfter and fuch other places as his Majefty, in perfon, 
fhould refide in. 

Before 17 37, the year in which this bill was brought 
in, the property of Goodman’s-fields playhoufe had 
paffed into the hands of Mr. Henry Giffard, who, en- 
couraged by a fubfcription, pulled it down, and, under 
the direction of Shephard, the architeét, the fame that 
afterwards built Covent-garden theatre, had ereéted a 
new one. This man, while the bill was depending, pe- 
titioned againft it, and, in his printed cafe, reprefented 
the injury he was likely to fuftain: all the {pecious ar- 
guments of the great fums he had expended on the pur- 
chafe of the houfe, and rebuilding it, in fcenes, cloaths, . 
&c. were urged with their utmoft force, and his right 
to an equivalent {tated ; but all to noeffect: the bill 
paffed, and the ftatute is now part of the lawof the 
land. Itis true, an evafion of it was afterwards con- 
trived by an advertifement of a concert, with a play 
given gratis, but that fubterfuge was foon aban- 
doned. 

The operation of this ftatute was two-fold; it fub- 
jected theatrical reprefentations to a licence, and fup- 
preffed, a nuifance. And here let me obferve, that 
although of plays it is faid that they teach morality, one 
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of the ftage that it is the mirror of human life, thefe 
affertions are mere declamation, and have no founda- 
tion in truth or experience: on the contrary, a play- 
houfe, and the regions about it, are the very hot-beds 
of vice: how elfe comes it to pafs that no fooner is a 
playhoufe opened in any part of the kingdom, than it 
becomes furrounded by an halo of brothels? Of this 
truth, the neighbourhood of the place I am now fpeak- ° 
ing of has had experience ; one parifh alone, adjacent 
thereto, having to my knowledge, expended the fum 
of 1300]. in profecutions for the purpofe of removing 
thofe inhabitants, whom, for inftruction in the fcience 
of human life, the playhoufe had drawn thither. 

Mr. Brooke, the author above-mentioned, having 
with his eyes open, and the ftatute of the tenth of 
George the fecond ftaring him in the face, written a 
tragedy, in which, as will be prefendly fhewn, under 
pretence of a laudable zeal for the caufe of liberty, he 
inculcates principles, not only anti-monarchical, but 
fearcely confiftent with any fyftem of civil fubordina- 
. toon; what wonder is it, that, under a monarchical 
government, a licence for fuch a theatrical reprefen- 
tation fhould be refufed ? or that fuch a refufal fhould 
be followed by a prohibition of the acting it? 

This interpofition of legal authority was looked 
upon by the author’s friends, in which number were 
included all the Jacobites in the kingdom, as an in- 
fraction of a natural right, and as affecting the caute of 
liberty. To exprefs their refenonent of this injury, 
they advifed him to fend it to the prefs, and by a fub- 
{cnption to the publication, of near a thoufand perfons, 
encouraged others to the like attempts, By means of 
the printed copy any ane is enabled to judge of its 
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general tendency, and, by reflecting on the fentiments 
inculcated in the following fpeeches! therein to be found, 
to meafure the injuftice done him : 


Is it of fate that he who affumes a crown 
Throws off humanity ? 


Beyond the fweeping of the proudeft train 

That fhades a monarch’s heel, I prize thefe weeds, 
———_—__—— ——— our Dalecarlians 

Have oft been known to give a law to kings, 


Divide and conquer is the fum of politics. 


if thou think’ft 
That empire is of titled birth or blood ; 
That nature, in the proud behalf of one, 
Shall difenfranchife all her lordly race, 
And bow her general iffue to the yoke 
Of private domination, &c. | 


thou art the minifter, 
The reverend monitor of vice. 


The fence of virtue is a chief ’s beft caution ; 
And the firm furety of my people’s hearts 
Is all the guard that e’er fhall wait Guftavus. 


The dedication to the play, addreffed to the fub- 
{cribers, gives the reader to underftand, that the au- 
thor had ‘ ftudied the ancient laws of his country, 
© though not converfant with her prefent political ftate,’ 
that he is ‘ a friend to national liberty and perfonal free~ 
‘dom,’ (meaning by the firft,‘a ftate -refulting from 
* virtue or reafon ruling in a breaft fuperior to appetite 
‘ and paffion,’ and, by the laft, ‘a fecurity arifing- from 
© the nature of a well-ordered conftitution, for thofe ad- 
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« vantages and privileges that each man has a right to 
< by contributing as a member to the weal of that com- 
‘ munity ;’) thefe declarations are interfperfed with re- 
fiections on the lord-chamberlain, and a complaint 
that his treatment of the author ‘ was fingular and un- 
© precedented ;’ after which follows an effufion of patri- 
otic fentiments ferving to fhew, that a monarch or head 
of fuch a conftitution as he above has defcribed, 1s 
‘ fceptered in the hearts of his people.’ 

* Upon occafion of this publication, Johnfon was em- 
ployed by one Corbet, a bookfeller of fmall note, to 
take up the caufe of this injured author, and he did it 
in a pamphlet, intitled, ‘ A Compleat Vindication of 
© che Licenfers of the Stage from the malicious and 
‘fcandalous afperfions of Mr. Brooke, author of 
“ Guftavus Vafa.’ 4to. 1739. 

Criticifm would be ill employed in a minute exami- 
nation of the Marmor Norfolcienfe, and the Vindican- 
on of the Licenfers : in general it may fuffice to fay that 
they are both ironical, that they difplay neither learn- 
ing nor wit, and that in neither of them is there to 
be difcovered a fingle ray of that brightnefs which 
beams fo ftrongly in the author’s moral and po- 
litical effays. Did it become a man of his difcern- 
ment, endowed with fuch powers of reafoning and 
cloquence as he poffeffed, to adopt vulgar preju- 
dices, or, in the cant of the oppoficion, to clamor 
againft place-men, and penfioners and ftanding ar- 
mies? to ridicule the apprchenfion of that invafion 
in favour of the pretender, which himfelf, but a few 
years after became a witnefs to, or to compare the 
improbabiliry of fuch an event with that of a general 
infurrechion of all who were prohibited the ufe of gin? 

Of 
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Of all the modes of fatire, I know none fo feeble 
as that of uninterrupted irony. . The reafon of this 
feems to be, thar in that kind of writing the author is 
compelled to advance pofitions which no reader can 
think he believes, and to put queftions that can be 
an{wered in but one way, and that fuch an one as 
thwarts the fenfe of the propounder. Of this kind of 
interrogatories the pamphlet I am {peaking of feems 
to bean example ; ‘ Is the man without penfion or 
‘ place to fufpect the impartiality or the judgment of 
* thofe who are entrufted with the adminiftration of 
‘ public affairs? Is he, when the law is not ftriatly 
© obferved inregard to him, to think himfelf aggrieved, 
‘ to tell his fentiments in print, to affert his claim to 
* better ufage, and fly for redrefs to another tri- 
‘ bunal ?’ 

Who does not fee that to thefe feveral queries the 
anfwer muft be in the affirmative? and, if fo, the 
point of the writer’s wit is, in this inftance, blunted, and 
his argument baffled. 

In the courfe of this mock vindication of power, 
Johnfon has taken a wide fcope, and adopted all the 
vulgar topics of complaint as they were vented weekly 
in- the public papers, and in the writings of Boling- 
broke, flimfy and malignant as they are. And here let 
me note a curious fophifm of that fuperficial thinker, 
which I remember to have feen in his celebrated Differ- 
tation on Parties ; but which, not having the book by 
me, I cite by memory: it is to this purpofe : ‘ The 
‘ advocates of the minifter,’ fays his Lordship, ‘defy us 
© to fhew, that, under his adminiftration, any infraction 
© had been made of the original contract.’ To this we 
anfwer, that between fuch an infra¢tion and the lofs of 
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our liberties, there can no point of time intervene 3 
fuch a caufe and fuch an effeét being fo clofely con- 
neéted, that we cannot fee the one tll we feel the 
other. 

Such was the conduct of oppofition at this time, and 
by fuch futile arguments as the above were the filly 
people of three kingdoms deluded into a belief, that 
their liberties were in danger, and that nothing could 
fave this country from impending ruin, and that the 
moft formidable of all the evils they had to dread, was 
the continuance of the then adminiftration, of which 
they had nothing worfe to fay than that they hated tr. 

The truth is, that Johnfon’s political preyudices were 
a mift that the eye of his judgment could not penetrate : 
in all the meafures of government he could fee nothing 
right ; nor could he be convinced, in his invectives 
againft a ftanding army, as the Jacobites affected to 
call it, that the peafantry of a country was not an ade- 
quate defence againft an invafion of it by an armed 
force. Kie almoft afferted in terms, that the fucceffion 
to the crown had been illegally interrupted, and thac 
from whig-politics none of the benefits of government 
could be expected. He could but juft endure the op- 
pofition to the minifter becaufe conduéted on whig 
principles; and I have heard him fay, that during the 
whole courfe of it, the two parties were bidding for 
the people. At other times, and in the heat of his re- 
fentment, I have heard him affert, that, fince the death 
of Queen Anne, it had been the policy of the admi- 
niftration to promote to ecclefiaftical dignities none 
but the moft worthlefs and undeferving men: nor 
would he then exclude from this bigorted cenfure 
thofe illuftrious divines, Wake, Gibfon, Sherlock, 
Butler, Herring, Pearce, and leaft of all Hoadly ; 

in 
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in competition with whom he would fet Hickes, Brett, 
Leflie, and others of the nonjurors, whofe names are 
fcarcely now remembered. From hence it appears, 
and to his honour be it faid, that his principles co- 
operated with his neceffities, and that the proftitution 
of his talents, taking the term in one and that its worft 
fenfe, could not, in juftice, be imputed to him. 

But there is another, and a lefs criminal fenfe of the 
word proftitution, in which, in common with all who 
are called authors by profeffion, he may be faid to fland 
in need of an excufe. When Milton wrote the Para- 
dife Loft, the fum he received for the copy was not his 
motive, but was an adventitious benefit that refulred 
from the exercife of his poetical faculty. In Johnfon’s 
cafe, as well in the inftances above given as almoft all 
the others that occurred during the courfe of his life, 
the impulfe of genius was wanting : had that alone 
operated in his choice of fubjeéts to write on, mankind 
would have been indebted to him for a variety of ori- 
ginal, interefting and ufeful compofitions ; and tran- 
flations of fome, and new editions of others of the 
ancient authors. The truth of which affertion I 
think I may fafely ground on a catalogue of publica- 
tions projected by him at different periods, and now ly- 
ing before me, a copy whereof is given below : ® 

Under 


eo Dor-v LN Itt y: 
« A {mall book of precepts and direétions for piety: the hint 


« taken from the direétions in the [countefs of ] ‘ Morton’s’ (daily ] 
« exercife. ; 


< Puicosorny, History, and Literature in general. 


« Hittory of Criticifm as it relates to judging of authors, from 
« Ariftotle to the prefent age. An account of the rife and im- 
Vou. [, G provements 
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Under this notion of works written with a view cf 
gain, and thofe that owe their exiftence to a more hibe- 


ral motive, a diftinétion of literary productions arifes 
which 


« provements of that art; of the different opinions of authors an- 
cient and modern. 
* Tranflation of the Hiftory of Herodian. 
« New edition of Fairfax’s Tranflation of Taffo, with notes, 
* gloffary, &c. 
« Chaucer, a new edition of him, from mannfcripts and old edi- 
tions, with various readings, conje€tures, remarks on his lan- 
guage, and the changes it had undergone from the earlie@ umes 
to his age, and from his to the prefent. With notes explanatory 
of cuftoms, &c. and reicrences to Boccace and other authors 
from whom he has borrowed, with an account of the liberties he 
has taken in telling the itories, his life, and an exaét etymologi-. 
cal gloffary. . 
« Ariftotle’s Rhetoric, a tranflation of it into Englith. 
‘ A Colleétion of Letters, tranflated from the modern writers, 
¢ with fome account of the feveral authors. 

* Oldham’s Poems, with notes hillorical and critical. 

¢ Rofcommon’s Poems, with notes. 

* Lives of the Philofophers, written with a polite air, in fach s 
* manner as may divert as well as inftrua. 

‘ Hiftory of the Heathen Mythology, with an explication of che 
‘ fables, both allegorical and hiftorical, with references two the 
* pocts. 
* Hiftory of the State of Venice, in 2 compendious manner. 
* Ariftotle’s Erhics, an Englith tranflation of them with notes. 
¢ Geographical Dictionary from the French. 
‘ Hierocles upon Pythagoras, tranflated into Englith, perhaps 
with notes. This is done by Narris. 
* A book of Letters upon all kinds of fubjeéts. 
* Clamdian, a new edition of his works, cum notis variorum in 
the manner of Burman. ; 
© Tally’s Tafculan Quefiions, a tranflation of them. 
' # Vully de Natura Deorum, a tranflation of thofe books. 

* Benzo’s New Hiftory of the New World, to be tranflated. 

‘ Machiavel’s Eittory of Florence, to be tranflated. 


* Hiftory 


a 
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which Johnfon would never allow; on the contrary, 
to the aftonifhment of myfelf who have heard him, and 
many others, he has frequently declared, that the 

only 


* Hiftory of the Revival of Learning in Europe, containing an 
* account of whatever contributed to the reftoration of literature, 
* fuch as controverfies, printing, the deftruction of the Greek em- 

* pire, the encouyagement of great men, with the lives of the mof 
* eminent patrons, and moft eminent early proletion of all kinds of 
* learning in different countries. 

* A Body of Chronology, in verfe, with hiftorical notes. 

« Atable of the Spectators, Tatlers, and Guardians, diftinguifhed 
* by figures into fix degrees of value, with notes giving the reafons 
* of preference or degradation. 

‘ A CoileCtion of Letters from Englith authors, with a preface 

* giving fome account of the writers, with reafons for feleGtion and 

* criticifm upon files, remarks on each letter, if needful. 

« A Colledion of Proverbs from various languages :-—Jan. 6— 
* 53- 

« A Didtionary to the Common Prayer in imitation of Calmet’s 
« Dhktionary of the Bible. March #52. 

« A Colleéion of Stories and Examples like thofe of Valerius 
* Maximus. Jan. 10—53. 

‘ From lian, a volume of felec&t ftories, perhaps aa others. 

‘ Jan. 28—~53.- 

* Colleétion of Travels, Voyages, Adventures, and Def{criptions 
* of Countries. 

« Didtionary of Ancient Hittory and Mythology. 

« Trearife on the Study of Polite Literature, containing the hif- 
‘ tory of learning, diredtions for editicns, commentaries, &c. 

« Maxims, Charafters and Sentiments, after the manner of 
« Bruyére, colleéted out of ancjent authors, particularly the Greek,’ 
« with Apophthegms. 

* Claffical Micellanies, Sele Traaflations from ancient Greek 
¢ and Larin authors. 

* Lives of illuftrious perfons, as tvell of the active as the learned, 
© in imitation of Plotarch. 

* Judgment of the learned upon Englihh authors. 

* Poetical Didtionary of the Englith tongue. 

G2: * Confiderations 
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only true and genuine motive to the writing of books 
was the affurance of pecuniary profit. Notwithftanding 
the boldnefs of this affertion, there are but few tha 
can be perfuaded to yield to it; and, after all, the beft 
apology for Johnfon will be found to confift in his 
want of a profeffion, the preffure of his neceffities, and 
the example of fuch men as Caftalio, Gefner, and Sal- 
mafius, among foreigners; and Fuller, Howel, 
L’Eftrange, Dryden, Chambers, and Hume, not to 
mention others now living, among ourfelves. 

The principle here noted was not only in the above 
inftance avowed by Johnfon, but feems to have been 
wrought by him into a habit. He was never greedy 
of money, but without maney could not be ftimu- 
lated to write. I have been told by a clergyman of 
fome eminence with whom he had been long ac- 
quainted, that, being to preach on a particular occa- 
fion, he applied, as others under a like neceffity had 
frequently done, to Johnfon for help. ‘I will writca 


* Confiderations upon the prefent ftate of London. 

* Collection of Epiyrams, with notes and obfervations. 

* Ootersations on the Eaghth language, relaung to words, 
« phrac., and modes of Speech. 

* Minutic Literan.c, Matcellaneous re ficctions, criuicifms, emen- 
* dations, notes. 

* Hedary of the Conttitution. 

‘ Comparitun of Phitofophical and Chrittiza Morality by fen- 
© tences collected (cum the moralist. and fathers. 

* Plutarch’s Lives in Englith, with r utes. 

© Porrey and work, of ImMacinxnaTion. 

< Hymn to Igner "iG Gr 

¢ The Palace of 8). thea vifion, 

* Colathus, to be translated. 

* Prejudicema p -etical eilay. 

* ‘he Palace of Nonfente—a vitton.’ 

*fermon 
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* fermon for thee,’ faid Johnfon, < but thou mu% pay 
* me for it.’ 

Yet was he not fo indifferent to the fubjects that he 
was requefted to write on, as at any time to abandon 
either his religious or political principles. He would 
no more have put his name to an Arian or Socinian 
uract than to a defence of Atheifin. At the time when 
* Faction Detected’ came out, a pamphlet of which 
the late lord Egmont is now generally underftood to 
have been the author, Ofborne the. bookfeller, held 
out to him a ftrong temptation to anfwer it, which he 
refufed, being convinced, as he affured me, that the , 
charge contained in it was made good, and that the 
argument grounded thereon was unanfwerable. 

Indeed whoever perufes that mafterly performance 
muft be convinced that a fpirit fimilar to that which 
induced the Ifraelites, when under the conduét of their 
wife legiflator, to cryout ‘ Ye take too much upon ye,” 
is the moft frequent motive to oppofition, and that 
whoever hopes to govern a free people by reafon, is 
miftaken in his judgment of human nature. ‘ He,’ 
fays Hooker, ‘ that goeth about to perfuade a people 
© thac they are not well governed, fhall never want atten- 
© tive and favourable hearers:’ and the fame author fpeak- 
ing of legiflatioa in general, delivers this as his fenti- 
ment: ‘ Laws potitic ordained for external order and 
« regimen amongft men are never framed as they fhould 
“ be, unlefs prefuming the will of man to be obftinate, 
€ rebellious and averie from all obedience unto the fa- 
* cred Jaws of his nature: Ina word, unlefs prefuming 
‘ man, in regard of his depraved mind, little better than 
« awild beaft,they do accordingly provide, notwith{tand- 
ing, fo to frame his outward actionsas that they be no 


€ hiadrance. unto the common good, for which focieties 
G3 © were 
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¢ were inftituted. Unlefs they do this they are not per- 
© fect.” Ecclef. Pol. Lib. I. Se&. 1. Ibid. Sect. ro. 

That thefe were the fenuments of Johnfon alfo, I am 
warranted to fav, by frequent declarations to the fame 
purpofe, which I have heard him make; and co thefe 
I artribure it, that he ever after acquiefced in the mea- 
fures of government through the fucceffion of admi- 
niftrations. 

It has already been mentioned in the account above 
given of Savage, thar the friends of thac ill-ftarred man 
had fet on foot a fubfcription for his fupport, and that 
Swanfea was the place they had fixed on for his refi- 
dence: the fame was completed at the end of the year 
1739. Johnfon at that ume lodged at Greenwich, 
and there parted with that friend and companion of his 
midnight rambles, whom it was never his fortune again 
to fee. The event is antedated in the poem of * Lon- 
don’; but in every particular, except the difference of a 
year, what is there faid of the departure of Thales mu% 
be underftood of Savage, and looked upon as crue 
hiftory. In his life of Savage, Johnfon has mentioned 
the circumftances that attended it, and deplored this 
feparation as he would have done a greater misfortune 
than it proved: that it was, in reality, none, may be 
inferred from Savage's inability, arifing from his cir- 
cumftances, his courfe of life, and the laxity of his 
mind, to do good to any one: it is rather to be fuf- 
pected that his example was contagious, and tended to 
coafirm Johnfon in his indolence and thofe other evil 
habits which it was the labour of his life to conquer. 
They who were witneffes of Johnfon's perfevering 
temperance in the article of drinking, for, at leaft, the 
bacter half of his life, will fearcely believe that, during 
part of the former, he was a lover of wine, that he not 
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only indulged himfelf in the ufe of it when he could 
procure it, but, with a reflex delight, contemplated 
the act of drinking it, with all the circumftances that 
render it grateful to the palate or pleafing to the eye: 
in the language of Solomon ‘ he looked upon the wine 
* when it was red, when it gave his colour in the cup, 
* and when it moved itfelf aright *.’ In contradiétion 
to thofe, who, having a wife and children, prefer 
domeftic enjoyments to thofe which a tavern affords, 
I have heard him affert, that a tavern-chair was the 
throne of human felicity. —‘Asfoon,’ faid he, ‘as I enter 
« the door of a tavern, I experience an oblivion of care, 
“ and a freedom from folicitude +: when I am feated, I 
“ find the mafter courteous, and the fervants obfequious 
* to my call ; anxious to know and ready to fupply my 
' £ wants : wine there exhilarates my {pirits,and prompts 
* me tofree converfation and an interchange of difcourfe 
“ with thofe whom I moft love: I dogmatife and am 
* contradiéted, and in this conflict of opinions and fen- 
‘ uments I find delight.’ 

%. How 

* Proverbs, chap. xxiii. v. 31. 

+ Ie is worthy of remark by thofe who are curious in obferving 
cuftoms and modes of living, how little thefe houfes of entertain- 
ment are now frequented, and what a diminution in their number 
has been experienced in London and Weftminfter in a period of 
about forty years backward. The hiftory of taverns in this country 
may be traced back to the time of Hen. IV. for fo ancient is that 
of the Boar’s Head in Eaftcheap, the rendezvous of Prince Henry 
and his lewd companions, as we learn from Shakefpeare. Of little 
Iefs antiquity is the White Hart without Bithop’s-gate, which now 
bears in the front of it the date of its erection, 1480. 

Anciently there ftood in Old Palace-yard, Weftminfter, a tavern 
known by the fign of the White Rofe, the fymbol of the York 
faftion. It was near the chapel of our Lady behind the high altar 


ef the abbey-church. Together with that chapel it was, in 1503, 
G4 pulled 
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How far his converfations with Savage might induce 
him thus to delight in tavern-fociety, which is often 
a temptation to greater enormities than exceffive drink - 
ing, cannot now be known, nor would it anfwer any good 
purpofe to enquire. It may, neverthelefs, be conjectured, 
that whatever habits he had contracted of idlenets, neg- 
lect of his perfon, or indifference in the choice of his 
company, received no correction orcheck from fuch an 
example as Savage's conduct held forth ; and farther it 
is conjectured, that he would have been lefs troubled 
with thofe reficétions, which, in his lateft hours, are 
known to have given him uneafinefs, had he never be- 
come acquainted with one fo loofe in his morals, and 
fo well acquainted with the vices of the town as this 
man appears to have been. We are to remember that 
Johnfon was, at this time, a hufband : can it therefore 
be fuppofed that the fociety of fuch a man as Savage 
had any tendency to improve him in the exercife of the 
domeftic virtues ? nay rather we muft doubt it, and 


palled down, and on the {cite of both was eretted the chapel cf 
Henry the Seventh. At the reftoration, the Cavaliers and other 
adherents to the royal purty, for joy of that event were for a tame 
inceiZantly drunk ; and froma piéture of their manners in Cowley's 
comedy, Cutter of Coleman-itreet, muit be fappoied to have greatly 
conuibuted to the increafe of taverns. When the frenzy of the 
times was abated, tivernsy efpecially thofe about the Exchange, 
became places for tne trasaction of almoft all manner of bun. 
nets: there accounts were iettled, conveyances executed, and thcre 
attornics fat, as at inns in the country on market days, to rec ive 
their chents. In that fpace nesz the Royal Exchange which is 
encompaitcd by Lorbard, Gracechurch, pant of Rithop’s-gate and 
Threadneedle arects, the number of taverns was not fo teow as 
twenty, ard on the fcite of the Bank there flood four. At the 
Crown, which was one ofthem, it was not unufial in a morning to 
d:aw a butt of mountain, a hunded and twenty gallons, in 
gin 
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2fcribe to an indifference in the difcharge of them, 
arifing from their noéturnal excurfions, the incident of 
a temporary feparation of Johnfon from his wife, 
which foon took place, and that, while he was ina 
lodging in Fleet ftreet, fhe was harboured by a friend 
near the Tower. It is true that this feparation con- 
unued but a fhort time, and that if indeed his affection, 
at that inftant, was alienated from her, it foon returned; 
for his attachment to her appears, by a variety of notes 
and memorandums concerning her in books that fhe 
was accuftomed to read in, now in my cuftody, to have 
been equal to what it ought to be: nay Garrick would 
often rifque offending them both, by mimicking his 
mode of gallantry and his uxorious behaviour towards 
her. 

The little profit, or indeed reputation, that accrued 
to Johnfon by the writing of political pamphlets, led 
him to think of other exercifes for his pen. He had, 
fo early as 1734, folicited employment of Cave; but 
Cave’s correfpondents were fo numerous that he had 
lite for him till the beginning of the year 1738, 
when Johnfon conceived a thought of enriching the 
Magazine with a biographical] article, and wrote for it 
the Life of Father Paul, an abridgement, as it feems 
to be, of that life of him which Johnfon intended to 
have prefixed to his tranflation of the Hiftory of the 
Council of Trent. The motive to this and other exer- 
tions of the fame talent in the lives of Boerhaave, Blake, 
Barretier, and other eminent perfons, was his wants, — 
which at one time were fo preffing as to induce him 
in a letter to Cave, hereinbefore inferted, to intimate 


to him that he wanted a dinner. 
Johnion 
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Johnfon who was never deficient in gratitude, for 
the affittance which he received from Cave became his 
friend ; and, what was more in Cave’s eftimation than 
any perfonal attachment whatever, a friend to his Ma- 
gazine, for he being at this time engaged in a contro- 
verfy with a knot of bookfellers the proprietors of a 
vival publication, the London Magazine, Johnfon 
wrote and addreffed to him the following Ode : 


Av URBANUM. 


Urbane, nullis feffe laboribus, 
Urbane, nullis victe calumniis, 
Cui fronte fertum in erudita 

Perpetuo viret et virebit. 


Quid moliatur gens imitantium, 
Quid et minetur, follicitus parum, 
Vacare folis perge mufis 
Juxta animo ftudiifque felix. 


Lingue procacis plumbea fpicula, 
Fidens, fuperbo frange filentio; 
Victrix per obftantes catervas 
Sedulitas animofa tendet. 


Inténde nervos fortis inanibus 

Riturus olim nifibus 7Emuli ; 

Intende jam nervos, habebis 
Participes opera Cameenas, 


Non ulla mufis pagina egratior 
Quam quz feveris ludicra jungere 
Novit fatigatamque nugis 
Utilibus recrcare mentem. 


Tecxente 


| 
| 
| 
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Texente nymphis ferta Lycoride 

Rofz ruborem fic viola adjuvat 
Immifta, fic Iris refulget 
fEthereis variata fucis. 


It was publifhed in the Magazine for March 1738, 
and imitated in the following ftanzas in that for the 
month of May following: 


Hail Urban! indefatigable man, 
Unwearied yet by all thy ufeful toil ! 

Whom num’rous flanderers affault in vain ; 
Whom no bafe calumny can put to foil. 

But ftill the laurel on thy learned brow 

Flourifhes fair, and fhall for ever grow. 


What mean the fervile imitating crew, 
What their vain bluft’ring, and their empty noife, 
Ne’er feek : but ftill thy noble ends purfue, 
Unconquer’d by the rabble’s venal voice. 
Still to the mufe thy ftudious mind apply, 
Happy in temper as in induftry. 


The fenfelefs fneerings of an haughty tongue, 
Unworthy thy attention to engage, 

Unheeded pafs: and tho’ they mean thee wrong, 
By manly filence difappoint their rage. 

Affiduous diligence confounds its foes, 

Refiftlefs, tho’ malicious crouds oppofe. 


Exert thy powers, nor flacken in the courfe, 
Thy fporlefs fame fhall quafh all falfe reports : 
Exert thy powers, nor fear a rival’s force, 
But thou fhalt {mile at al] his vain efforts; 
Thy labours fhall be crown’d with large fuccels ; 
The mufe’s aid thy magazine fhall ee * 
° 
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No page more grateful to th’ harmonious nine 
Than that wherein thy labours we furvey : 
Where folemn themes in fuller fplendor fhine, 
(Delightful mixture,) blended with the gay. 
Where in improving, various joys we find, 
A welcome refpite to the wearied mind. 


Thus when the nymphs in fome fair verdant mead, 
Of various flow’rs a beauteous wreath compofe, 

The lovely violet’s azure-painted head 
Adds luftre to the cnmfon-blufhing rofe. 

Thus fplendid Iris, with her varied dve, 

Shines in the zther, and adorns the fky. 


May 22, 1738. BRITON. 


The provocation that gave rife to this furious con- 
teft, as it will prefently appear to have been, was 
the increafing demand for Cave’s publication, and 
the check it gave to the fale of its rival, which a: 
one tine was fo great as to throw back no fewer 
than tevenry thoufand copies on the hands of the pro- 
pnetors. To revenge this injury, the confederate 
bookfellers gave out, that Sylvanus Urban, whom, for 
no conceivable reafon, they dignified with the appcel- 
lation of Doctor, was become mad, affisning as the 
caufe of his infanity, his publication in the Magazine 
of fundry mathematical problems, effays and queftions 
on abfirus. f:. ,cets, feat him by many of his learned 
correfpondents. Cave 41.0 for feme months hz been 
rebutting the calumnics of his adverfaries, and that 
with fuch fuccefs as provuxed them to the outrage 
above-mentioned, now felt thar he had them at mercy. 
With that fapacity which we frequently obfrve, bur 
wonder at in men of flow parts, he fcemed to antici- 
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pate the advice contained in the fecond and third 
ftanzas of Johnfon’s ode, and forbore a reply, 
though not his revenge, which he gratified in fuch 
a manner as feems to abfolve him from the guilt im- 
putable in moft cafes to that paffion; this he did by 
inferting as an article of public intelligence in his 
Hiftorical Chronicle for the month of February 1738, 
te following paragraph: “ Monday 20. About 8 
o’clock the famous Dr. Urban, having fome time 
“* paft been poffeffed with a violent frenzy, broke 
** loofe from his nurfe, and run all through the ftreets 
“ of London and Weftminfter diftributing quack 
“« bills, {wearing he would go vifit his beautiful 
““ Garden of Eden; raving again{t Common Senfe*, and 
“© the London Magazine, and finging a mad fong fet 
“ to mufic by Peter the Wild-Youth; but being at 
“¢ Jaft fecured, was conveyed to his lodgings in Moor- 
“© fields, where he continues uttering horrid impreca- 
“ tions againft feveral bookfellers and printers. ’Tis 
“ thought this poor man’s misfortune is owing to his 
“< having lately perplexed himfelf with diblical queftions, 
“© mathematical problems, aftronomical equations, and 
<< methods to find the longitude.” — ‘ This filly para- 
‘ graph, and fuch like buffoonery, inferted in the news- 
* papers at the charge of the proprietors of the London 
‘ Magazine, is all the anfwer given to the remarks on their 
‘ inimitable preface, fome paffages of which are quoted inthe 
« beginning of this magazine}. The 


¢ A party paper fo intitled. 

+ In the courfe of many years obfervation I am able to re- 
colleét one, and only one, inftance of this method of treating 
a fcurrilous adverfary. An ingenious mechanic, of the name of 
Newfham, who with the affiftance of the late Dr. Defaguliers, 


bed made many confiderable improvements in the conftruction of 
engines 
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The publication in the manner above-mentioned 
of this fenfelefs and malignant fiction, and the care 
and attention of Cave in the compilation of his maga- 
zine, together with the affiftance he received from a 
variety of ingenious and learned correfpondents, ena- 
bled him in a fhort time to triumph over his nivals, 
and increafed the fale thereof to a number that no 
ether could ever equal. 

It was no part of Cave's original defign to give the 
debates in cither houfe of parliament, but the oppofi- 
tion to the minifter, and the fpirit that conducted it, 
had excited in the people a great eagernefs to know 
what was going forward in both, and he knew that 
to gratify that defire was to encreafe the demand for 
his pamphlet. Indeed the experiment had already 
been made, for the fpeeches in parliament had for 
fome time been given in the Political State of Great 
Britain, a publication above fpoken of, and though 
drawn up by perfons no way equal to fuch an 
undertaking, were well reccived. Thefe for the moft 
part were taken by ftealth, and were compiled from 
the information of lifteners and the under-officers and 
door-keepers of either houfe ; but Cave had an intereft 


engimes for ex:inguiling fires, had ovtaincd a patent for ome is 
particular wnica conjoined in one and the fame machine the 
ative powers of both the hands and feet: an ignorant and im- 
pedent pretenter invaded his right, and the more to exafperate 
him, wroxe with his own hind and fubicribed a letter to Mr. 
Newfham, mace up of the foule% abure and a difcefion of the 
Principles of mecharics in language, which for its nonfenfe and 
bad fpetling conveyed no isicas. Mr. Newtham printed and 
difperfed fome thou: d copies verbatim et literatim of this letter, 
and without a fing's remark thereot furx the reputation of his 
adver(ary fo low as ever after to be arretrics able. 

will 
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with fome of the members of both, arifing from an 
employment he held in the poft-office, that of infpector 
of the franks, which not only gave him the privilege of 
fending his letters free of poftage, but an acquaintance 
with, and occafions of accefs to many of them. 

Of this advantage he was too good a judge of his 
own intereft not to avail himfelf. He therefore de+ 
termined to gratify his readers with as much of this 
kind of intelligence as he could procure and it was 
f{afe to communicate: his refolution was to frequent 
the two houfes whenever an important debate was 
likely to came on, and from fuch expreffions and par- 
ticulars in the courfe thereof as could be calleéted and 
retained in memory, to give the arguments on either 
fide. This refolution he put into practice in July- 
1736. His method of proceeding isvarioufly reported ; 
but I have been informed by fome who weremuch about 
him, that taking with hima friend or two, he found means 
to procure for them and himfelf admiffion into the 
gallery of the houfe of commons, or to fome con- 
cealed ftation in the other, and that then they pri- 
vately took down notes of the feveral fpeeches, and 
the general tendency and fubftance of the arguments. 
Thus furnifhed, Cave and his affociates would adjourn 
to a neighbouring tavern, and compare and adjuft their 
notes, by means whereof and the help of their mema- | 
ries, they became enabled to fix at leaft the fubftance 
of what they had fo lately heard and remarked. 

The reducing this crude matter into form, was 
the work of a future day and of an abler hand, viz. 
Guthrie, the hiftorian, a writer for the. bookfellers, 
whom Cave retained for the purpofe: the f{peeches 
thus compofed were given monthly to the public, 

and 
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and perufed and red with great eagernefs ; thofe who 
contemplated them thought they difcovered in them 
not merely the political principles, but the ftile and 
manner of the fpeaker ; the fact is, that there was little 
difcrimination of the latter between the fpeeches of the 
beft and the worft orators in either affembly, and in 
moft inftances the perfons to whom they were afcribed 
were here made to fpeak with more eloquence and 
even propriety of digtion than, in the place of de- 
bate they were able to do: Sir John Barnard, for 
inftance, a man of no learning or reading, and who 
by the way had been bred a quaker, had a ftile little 
Better than an ordinary mechanic, and which abounded 
with fuch phrafes as, if fo be—fet cafe—and—nobody 
more fo—and other fuch vulgarifms, yet was he made 
in the magazine to debate in language as correct and 
polifhed as that of Sir William Wyndham or Mr. 
Pulteney; though it muft be confeffed that fo weighty 
was his matter on fubjeéts of commerce, that Sir 
Robert Walpole, asf have been credibly informed, was 
ufed to fay, that when he had anfwered Sir John Bar- 
nard, he looked upon that day’s bufinefs in the houfe 
of commons to be as good as over. 

The vigorous oppolition to the minifter, and the 
morion in both houfes of the thirteenth of February, 
1740-1 to remove him, were a new era in politics; 
and, as the debates on that occafion were warmer than 
had ever then been known, the drawing them up re- 
quired, in Cuve’s opinion, the pen of a more nervous 
writer than he who had hitherto conduéted them. 
Johnfon, who in his former publications in prote, 
had given no very favorable fpecimens of ftile, had by 
this tane, by the ftudy of the belt of our old Englith 
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writers, fuch as Sir Thomas More, Afcham, Hooker, 
‘Spenfer, archbifhop Sandys, Jewel, Chillingworth, 
Hales, of Eton, and others, formed a new one, confifting 
in original phrafes and new combinations of the integral 
parts of fentences, which, with the infufion of words 
derived from the Latin and accommodated to our 
idiom, were fuch an improvement of the language 
as greatly tended to enrich it : Cave therefore thought 
him a fit perfon to conduc this part of his monthly 
publication, and, difmiffing Guthrie, committed the 
care of it to Johnfon. 

Before this change of hands, Cave had been checked 
by fome intimations from the clerks of the houfe 
of commons, that his printing the debates had 
given offence to the fpeaker, and might fubjec& 
him to cenfure: this he, for fome time, regard- 
ed but little, relying poffibly upon the indulgence 
that had been fhewn as well to the publihers of the 
Political State of Great Britain, who were the firft 
that ventured on this praétice, as to himfelf; but a 
refolution of the houfe at length gave him to under- 
ftand, that it would be prudence in him to defift from 
it. The thought of putting his readers on fhort 
allowance was very unpleafing to him, and this, with 
the apprehenfion thar the fale of his Magazine might 
be affected by the omiffion of a kind of intelligence 
which they had been accuftomed to, drove him to 
many contrivances to evade the: prohibition, out of 
which he chofe one that fcarce any man but himfelf 
would have thought of : it-was the giving to the pub- 
lic the debates in the Britith fenate under a fictinous 
defignation. Every one, he knew, was acquainted 
with Gulliver's Travels ; he therefore, in his magazine 
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for June 1738, begins the month by feigning; that che 
debates in the fenate of Magna Lilliputia were ther 
extant; and referring to the refolution of the houfe 
of commons, above-mentioned, whereby he was for- 
_ bidden to infert any account of the proceedings of the 
Britith parliament, he pretends to doubt not but his 
readers will be pleafed with the infertion of what he 
calls the appendix to ‘captain Gulliver’s account of 
Lilliput, in their room. A change of fictitious for 
real names of perfons, countries, and provinces, was 
abfolutely neceffary for the carrying on this defign, and 
accordingly, by tranfpofing the letters and otherwife 
anagrammatizing proper names, he has, through the 
medium of nonfenfe, given light to that which he 
would be thought to conceal. 

Farther to aid his reader as to the names of coun- 
tries, Sec. he publifhed, at the end of his magazine 
for 1738, a fictitious propofal for printing, by fub- 
{cription, a work, indtled, Anagrammam Rediviva, 
er the art of compofing and reiolving anagrams, with 
a reference to the bookfellers, agents, and mafters of 
fhips, in the cities, countries, and provinces therein 
defcribed by barbarous names oppofed to thofe which 
they are meant to fignify : he alfo, at the end of the 
magazines for 1739, 1740, 1741, 1742, and 1743, 
gave a lift of chriftian and furnames pretendedly 
fynonintous, forming thereby a key to that otherwife 
unintelligible jargon which Cave, by this fubtcrfuge, 
had introduced into the debates. 

The proprietors of the London Magazine, who alfe 
oe the debates, but from documents lefs authentic 

an thofe of Cave, compeHed by the fame neceffiry 
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that forced him to this artifice, took another courte . 
they feigned to give the debates in the Roman fenate, 
and by adapting Romaa names to the feveral {peeches, 
rendered them more plaufible than they appear under 
Cave’s management. 

The artifice however fucceeded in both inftances< 
the refolution of the commons was never enforced; 
and the debates were publifhed with impunity. 1 
will noc difgrace my page by the infertion of any of 
thofe barbarous appellations which Cave had invented, 
and which, I dare fay, were mufic to his ear; but 
«content myfelf with faying, that Guthrie acquiefced 
in Cave’s fiction and the nonfenfe which it involved, 
and as it was found to anfwer its end, Johnfon fcrupled 
not to adopt it. , 

The debates penned by Johnfon were not only more 
methodical and better connected than thofe of Guthrie, 
but in all the ornaments of ftile fuperior : they were 
written at thofe feafons when he was able to raife his 
imagination to fuch a pitch of fervour as bordered 
upon enthufiafm, which, that he might the better do, 
his praétice was to fhut himfelf up in a room affigned 
him at St. John’s gate, to which he would not fuffer 
any one to approach, except the compofitor or Cave’s 
boy for matter, which, as faft as he compofed it, he. 
tambled out at the door. - 

Never were the force of reafoning or the powers 
of popular eloquence more evidently difplayed, or 
the arts of fophiftry more clearly detected than in 
thefe animated compofitions. Nor are they more 
worthy of admiration for thefe their excellencies than 


for that peculiarity of language which difcriminates 
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the debates of each aflembly ftom the other, and the 
various colouring which he has found the art of giv- 
ing to particular fpeeches. The charaéteriftic of the 
one affembly we know is Dignity; the privilege of 
the other Freedom of Expreffion. To fpeak of the 
firft, when a member thereof endowed with wifdom, 
gravity, and experience, is made to rife, the ftile 
which Johnfon gives him is nervous, his matter 
weighty, and his arguments convincing ; and when 
a mere popular orator takes up a debate, his elo- 
quence is by him reprefented in a glare of falfe rheto- 
ric, f{pecious reafoning, an affectation of wit, and # 
difpofition to trifle with fubjeé&ts the moft interefting. 
With great judgment alfo does Johnfon adopt the 
unreftrained oratory of the other houfe, and with equal 
facility imitate the deep-mouthed rancour of Pulteney, 
and the yelping pertinacity of Pitt. 

As an illuftration of the former part of this pofition, 
I fhall here give two fpeeches, the one of the lord- 
chanccllor Hardwicke on the motion of lord Car- 
teret for an addrefs to his Majefty, befeeching him to 
remove Sir Robert Walpole from his prefence and 
councils for ever; and the other of lord Chefterfield 
on a bill, inutled ‘ An act for repealing certain 
* duties on fpiricuous liquors, and on licences for 
* retailing the fame, and for laying other duties oa 
* fpirituous liquors and on licenfes for retailing the 
“ faid liquors.’ That of lord Hardwicke is as 
follows : 


* My Lords, 
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« My Lords, | 

“ Though I very readily admit that crimes ought 
to be punifhed, that a treacherous adminiftration 
of public affairs is in a very high degree criminal, 
that even ignorance, where it is the’confequence of 
neglect, deferves the fevereft animadverfion, and 
that it is the privilege and duty of this houfe to 
watch over the ftate of the nation, and inform his 
Majefty of any errors committed by his minifters ; 
yet Iam far from being convinced either of the 
juftice or neceffity of the motion now under confi- 
deration. 

* The moft flagrant and invidious part of the charge 
againft the right honourable gentleman appears to 
confift in this, that he has engroffed an exorbitant 
degree of power, and ufurped an unlimited influence 
over the whole fyftem of government, that he dif- 
pofes of all honours and preferments, and that he is 
not only firft but fole minifter. 

© But of this boundlefs ufurpation, my lords, what 
proof has been laid before you? what beyond loud 
exaggerations, pompous rhetoric, and {fpecious 
appeals to common fame? common fame which at: 
leaft may fometimes err, and which though it may 
afford fufficient ground for fufpicion and enquiry, 
was never yet admitted as conclufive evidence,’ 
where the immediate neceffities of the public did 
not preclude the common forms of examination, 
where the power of the offender did not make ic 
dangeraus to attack him by a legal profecution, or 


where the conduct of the accufer did not plainly 
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* difcover that they were more eager of blood than of 
¢ juftice, and more folicitous to deftroy than to con- 
« wit. 

‘ I hope none of thefe circumftances, my lords, 
© can at prefent obftruct a candid and deliberate en- 
« quiry ; with regard to the public, I am not able to 
© difcover any prefling exigences that demand a more 
< compendious method of proceeding than the eftab- 
€ lifhed laws of the land and the wifdom of our 
© anceftors have prefcribed. I know not any calamuty 
that will be aggravated, nor any’ danger that will 
© become more formidable by fuffering this queftion 
© to be legally tried. 

‘ Nor is chere, my lords, in the circumftances of 
* the perfon accufed, any thing that can incite us to a 
‘ hafty procefs, for if what is alledged by the noble’ 
* fords is not exaggerated beyond the truth, if he is 
« univerfally detefted by the whole nation, and loaded 
€ with execrations by the public voice, if he is conG- 
* dered as the author of all our miferies and the 
© fource of ali our corruptions, if he has ruined our 
‘ grade and deprefied our power, impoverithed the 
‘ people and attempted to enflave them, there is at 
¢ feaft no danger of an infurreétion in his favour, or 
“ any probability that his party will grow ftronger by 
_ © delays. For, my lords, to find friends in adverficy 

‘and affertors in diftrefs, is only the prerogative of 
* innocence and virtue, 

‘ The gendeman againft whom this formidable 
© charge is drawn up, is, I think, not fufpeéted ef any 
* intention to have recourfe citer to force or flight ; 
* he has always appeared willing to be tried by the 
* Jaws of his country, and so ftand an impartial ex- 

: © amination; 
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amination; he neither oppofes nor eludes enquiry» 
neither flies from juftice nor defies it. 

* And yet lefs, my lords, can I fufpect, that thofe 
by whem he is accufed act from any motive that may 
influence them to defire g fentence not fupported by 
evidence or conformable to truth, of that they can 
wifh the ruin of any man whofe crimes are not no- 
torious and flagrant, that they perfecute from pri- 
vate malice, or endeayaqur to exalt themfelyes by the 
fall of another. | 

« Let us therefore, ray lords, enquire before we 
determine, and fuffer evidence to precede our fenr 
tence. The charge, if it is juft, muft be by its own © 
nature eafily proved, and that no proof is brought 
may perhaps be fufficient to make us fufpedct that ir 
is not juft. 

“ For, my lords, what is the evidence, of common’ 
fame, which has been fo much exalted and fo confi- 
dently produced? Does not every man fee, that on 
fuch occafions two queftions may be afked, of which 
perhaps neither can eafily be anfwered, and which yet 
muft both be refolved before common fame can be 
admitted as a proof of facts ? 

© Ic is firft to be enquired, my-lords, whether the 
reports of fame are neceffarily or even probably true. 
A queftion very intricate and diffufive, entangled 
with a.thoufand and involving a thqufand diftin&i- 
ons :—a queftion, of which it may be faid, that a 
man may very plaufibly maintain either fide, and of 
which, perhaps, affer months or years wafted in dif- 
putation, no other decifion can be obtained than 
what is obvious at the firft view, that they are 
eften true and often falfe, and therefore can only 
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be grounds of enquiry, not reafons of determina- 
tion. 
¢ But if it appear, my lords, that this oracle cannot 
be deceived, we are then to enquire after another 
difficulty, we are to enquire, What is fame ? 
‘ Js fame, my lords, that fame which cannot err, a 
report that flies on a fudden through a nation, of 
which no man can difcover the original? a fudden 
blaft of rumour that inflames or intimidates a peo- 
ple, and obtains, without authority, a general credit ? 
No man verfed in hiftory can enquire whether fuch 
reports may not deceive. Is fame rather a fettled 
opinion prevailing by degrees, and for fome time efta- 
blifhed ? How lone then, my lords, and in what de- 
gree muft it have been eftablifhed to obtain un- 
doubted credit ? and when does it commence infalli- 
ble? If the people are divided in their opinions, as in 
all public queltions it has hitherto happened, fame 
is, I fuppofe, the voice of the majority. For if the 
two parties are equal in their numbers, fame will be 
equal, then how great muft be the majority before it 
can lay claim to this powerful auxiliary? and how 
fhall that majority be numbered ? 
« Thefe queftions, my lords, may be thought, per- 
haps with juftice, too ludicrous in this place ; but in 
my opinion they contribute to thew the precarious 
and uncertain nature of the evidence fo much con-= 
fided in. 
© Common fame, my lords, is to every man only 
what he himfclf commonly héars, and it is in the 
power of any man’s acquaintance to vitiate the evi- 
dence which they report, and to ftun him with cla- 
mours, and terrify him with apprehenfions of miferies 
never felt, and dangers invifible. 

‘ Buc 
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© But without fuch a combination, we are to remember 
that moft men affociate with thofe of their own op!- 
nions, and that the rank of thofe that compofe this 
affembly naturally difpofes fuch as are admitted to 
their company, to relate or to invent fuch reports as 
may be favourably received, fo that, What appears 
to one lord the general voice of common fame, may 
by another be thought only the murmur of a petty 
faction, defpicable with regard to their numbers, and 
deteftable if we confider their principles. 

€ So difficult is it, my lords, to form any folid judg- 
ment concerning the extent’ and prevalence of any 
particular report, and the degree of credit to be given 
to it. The induftry of a party may fupply the defe& « 
of nimbers, and fome concurrent circumftances may 
contribute to give credit to a falfe report. ° 

« But, my lords, we are ourfelves appealed to as 
witneffes of the truth of facts which prove him to be 
fole minifter, of the number of his dependants, the 
advancement of his friends, the difappointments of 
his opponents, and the declarations made by his 
followers of adherence and fidelity. 

© If it fhould be granted, my lords, that there is no- 
thing in thefe reprefentations exaggerated beyond the_ 
© cruth, and that nothing is reprefented in an improper 
* light, what confequence can we draw but that the fol- 
“ lowers of this gentleman make ufe of thofe arts which 
“ have always been prattifed by the candidates of pre- 
« ferment ; that they endeavour to gain their patron’s 
« {mile by flattery and panegyric, and to keep it by 
¢ affiduity and an appearance of gratitude? And if 
* fuch applications exalted any man to the authority 


© and title of firft minifter, the nation has never, inmy 
“« memory, 
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© memory, been without fome man in that ftaton, for 
¢ there is always fome one to whom ambition and 
© avarice have paid their court, and whofe regards 
¢ have been purchafed at the expence of truth, 

“ Nor is it to be wondered at, my lords, that pofts 
© of honour and profit have been beftowed- upon 
‘ the friends of the adminiftration, for who enriches 
© or exalts his enemies ? Who will encreafe the in- 
€ fluence that is to be exerted againft him, or add 
¢ ftrength to the blow that is levelled at himfelf ? 
* «© Thac the right honourable gentleman is the 
* only difpofer of honours has never yet appeared ; 
« it is not pretended, my lords, that he diftnibutes 

¢® them without the confent of his Majefty, nor ever 
¢ that his recommendation is abfolutely neceflary ro 
‘ahe fuccefs of any man’s applications. If he has 
© gained more of his Majefty’s confidence and efteem 
_ © than any other of his fervants, he has done only 
¢ what every man endeavours, and what therefore is 
¥ not to be imputed to him as a crime. 
“ It is impoffible, my lords, that Kings like other 
men fhould not have particular motions of inclina- 
tion or diflike ; it is poffible that they may fix theig 
affeftion upon objects not in the higheft degree 
worthy of their regard, and overlook others thag 
may boaft of greater excellencics and more fhining 
merit, but this is not to be fuppofed withour proof, 
and the regard of the King as of any other man, 
is one argument of defere more than he can produce 
who has endeavoured after ic withoue effect. 
‘ This imputed ufurpation mult be proved upor 
* him either by his own confeffion or by the evidence 
© of others, and it has not yet been pretended that he 
© affumes 
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affurnes the title of Prime Minifter, or indeed thar 
it is applied to him by any but his enemies, and it 
may eafily be conceived how weakly the moft un-~ 
corrupted innocence would be fupported if all the 
afperfions of its enemies were to be received as proofs 
againtt it. 

* Nor does it appear, my lords, that any other evi- 
dence can be brought again{ft him on this head, or 
that any man will ftand forth and affirm, that either 
he has been injured himfelf by this gentleman, or 
known any injury done by him to another by the 
exertion of authority with which he was not lawfully 
invefted ; fuch evidence, my lords, the laws of our 
country require to be produced before any man can 
be punifhed, cenfured or difgraced. No man is 
obliged to prove his innocence, but may call upon 
his profecutors to fupport their accufation, and 
why this honourable gentleman, whatever may have 
been his conduct, fhould be treated in a different 
manner than any other criminal, I am by no means 
able to difcover. 

¢ Though there has been no evidence offered of his 
guilt, your lordfhips have heard an atteftation of 
fis innocence from the noble Nardac * who fpoke 
firft againft the motion, of whom it cannot be fuf- 
pected that he would voluntarily engage to anfwer 
for meafures which he purfued in blind compljance 
with the direttion of another. The fame teftimo- 
ny, my lords, can I produce, and affirm with equal 
truth, that in the adminiftration of my province 
I am independent, and left entirely to the decifions 
of my own judgment, 
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¢ In every government, my lords, as in every family, 
fome, either by accident, or a natural induftry, or 2 
fuperior capacity, or fome other caufe, will be en- 
gaged in more bufinefs and treated with more con- 
fidence than others; but if every man is willing to 
anfwer for the conduct of his own province, there is 
all the fecurity againft corruption that can poffibly 
be obtained ; for if every man’s regard to his own 
fafety and reputation will prevent hjm from betraying 
his truft or abufing his power, much more will it 
incite him to prevent any mifconduét in another foz 
which he muft himfelf be accountable. Men are 
ufually fufficiently tenacious of power, and ready to 
vindicate their feparate rights, when nothing but their 
pride is affected by the ufurpation, but furely no 
man will patiently fuffer his province to be invaded, 
when he may himfelf be ruined by the condué of 
the invader. 
‘ Thus, my lords, it appears to me to be not only 
without proof, but without probability, and the firft 
minifter can, in my opinion, be nothing more than a 
formidable illufion, which, when one man thinks he 
has feen it, he fhews to another as eafily frighted as 
himfelf, who joins with him in propagating the no- 
tion; and in fpreading terror and refencment over the 
nation, ull at laft the panic becomes general, and 
what was at firft only whifpered by malice or preju- 
dice in the ears of ignorance or credulity, is adopted 
by common fame, and echoed back from the people 
to the fenate. 
‘ I have hitherto, my lords, confined myfelf ro the 
confideration of one fingle article of this complicated, 
charge, becaufe it appears to me to be the only part 
6 
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of it neceffary to be examined, for if once it be ac- 
knowledged that the affairs of the nation are tranfaét- 
ed, not by the minifter but the adminiftration, by the 
counci], in which every man who fits there has an 
equal voice and equal authority, the blame or praife 
of all the meafures muft be transferred from him to 
the council, and every man that has advifed or con- 
curred in them, will deferve the fame cenfure or the 
fame applaufe ; as it is unjuft to punith one man for 
the crimes of another, it is unjuft to chufe one man 
out for punifhment from among many others equally 
guilty. 

© Bur I doubt not, my lords, whenall thofe meafures 
are equitably confidered, there will be no punith- 
nifhment to be dreaded, becaufe neither negligence 
nor treachery will be difcovered. For, my lords, 
with regard to the treaty of Vinena *, let us fuppofe 
our minifters deceived by ignorant or corrupt in- 
telligence ; let us admit that they were cautious 
where there was no danger, and neglected fome op- 
portunities which, if they had received better infor- 
mation, they might have improved to the advantage 
and fecurity of the nation: what have they done 
even under all thefe difadvantageous fuppofitions, 
but followed the lights whic they judged moft 
clear, and by which they hoped to be condu¢ted to 
honour and to fafety ? 
© Policy, my lords, is very different from prefcience, 
the utmoft that can be attained is probability, and 
that, for the moft part, in a low degree. It is ob- 
ferved that no man is wife, but as you take inte 
confideration the weaknefs of another; a maxim 
more eminently true of political wifdom, which 
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confifts very often only in difcovering defigns which 
could never be known but by the folly or treachery 
of thofe to whom they are trufted. If our enemies 
were wife enough to keep their own fecrets, neither 
our minifters nor our patriots would be able toknew 
or prevent their defigns, nor would it be any reproach 
to their fagacity chat they did not know what nobody 
would tell them. 

« If therefore, my lords, the princes whofe intereft 
is contrary to our own, have been at any time ferved 
by honeft and wife men, there was a time when our 
minifters could a&t only by conjecture, and might 
be miftaken without a crime. 

‘ If it was always in our power to penetrate into 
the intentions of our enemies, they muft neceffarily 
have the fame means of making themfelves acquaint- 
ed with our projects, and yet, when any of them are 
difcovered, we think it juft to impute it to the negli- 
gence of the minifter. 

‘ Thus, my lords, every man is inclined to judge 
with prejudice and partiality. When we fuffer by 
the prudence of our enemies, we charge our minifters 
with want of vigilance, without confidering that very 
often nething is neceffary to elude the moft pene- 
crating fagacity bueobftinate filence. 

« If we enquire into the tranfactions of paft times, 
fhall we find any man, however renowned for his abi- 


.© lites, not fometimes impofed upon by falfhoods, and 


fometimes betraycd by his own reafonings into mea- 
fures deftructive of the purpofes which he endeavoured 
to promoge? There is no man of whole penetration 
higher ideas have been juftly formed, or who gave more 
frequent proofs of an uncommon penetration into fu- 
. © cunty 
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tunty than Clewmro *, and yet fucceeding times have 
fufficiently difcovered the weaknefs of agerandizing 
Blefufcu + by depreffing Iberia}, and we wonder now 
how fo much policy could fall into fo grofs an error, 
as not rather to fuffer power to remain in the diftart 
enemy, than transfer it to another equally divided 
from us by intereft, and far more formidable by the 
fituation of his dominions. 
© Clewmro, my lords, fuffered himfelf to be hur 
nied away by the near profpect of prefent advantages, 
and the apprehenfion of prefent dangers, and every 
other man has been in the fanee manner fometimes 
deluded into a preference of fmaller prefent advan 
tage to a preater which was more remote. 
¢ Let it not be urged, my lords, that politics are 
advanced fince the time of Clewmro, and that errors 
which might then be committed by the wifeft ad- 
miniftration, are now grofs and reproachful: we are 
to remember that every part of policy has been 
equally improved, and that, if more methods of 
difcovery have been ftruck out, there have been 
likewife more arts invented of eluding it. ; 
« When therefore we enquire into the condutt, or ex- 
amine the abilities of aminifter, we are not torxpe& 
that he fhould appear never to have been deceived, 
but that he fhould never be found to have neglected 
any proper means of information, nor ever to have 
willingly given up the intereft of his country; but 
we are not to impute to his weaknefs what fs only 
to be afcribed to the wifdom of thofe whom he 
oppofed. Mpeods 
« If this plea, my lords, is reafonable, ir’ will be 
® Cranwell. ¢ France. ~ Spain. ~~ * 
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neceffary for thofe who fupport the motion, to prove, 
not only that the treaty of Vinena was never made, 
but that the falfhood of the report either was or 
might have been known by our minifters, otherwife 
thofe who are inclined to retain a favourable opinion 
of their integrity and abilities, may conclude, that 
they were either not miftaken, or were led tnto error 
by fuch delufions as would no lefs eafily have impof- 
ed on their accufers, and that by exalting their enc- 
mies to their {tations they fhall not much confulc the 
advantage of their country. 
© This motion therefore, my lords, founded upon 
no acknowledged, no indiiputable facts, nor. fupport- 
ed by legal evidence, this motion, which by appeal- 
ing to common fame as the ultimate judge of every 
man’s actions, may bring every man’s life or fortune 
into danger, this motion, which condemns without 
hearing and decides without examining, I cannot 
but reject, and hope your lordfhips will concur 
with me *. 

This nervous fpeech was occafioned by one of the 
earl of Abingdon in fupport of the motion, which he 
grounded on the‘evidence of common fame. The 
drift of lord Hardwicke's {peech is to invalidate that 
kind of teftimony, and in this he difplays the talents 
of a found lawyer and an eloquent orator; but the 
private virtues of Sir Robert Walpole were fuch, that 
few of his enemies wifhed for a greater punifhment oa 
him than the divefting him of power, and accordingly 
the motion contained no {pecific charge of crimes that 
called for public juftice: it tended to fhew that the 
minifter had been inattentive to the complaints of the 


© Gent. Mag. 1741, page 402. 
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rnerchants, averfe to the profecution of the war, and 
unfkilful in the conduc of it, and that the councils 
of the nation had not profpered under his influence, 
and that thefe facts were notorious: thefe were furely 
reafons for his removal, and fuperfeded the neceffity 
of legal forms, and that kind of evidence which is 
required to fupport a bill of attainder or an im- 
peachment. Lord Hardwicke’s argument may there- 
fore feem fallacious, but it was admirably calculated 
to elude the charge; he wilfully miftook the defign 
of the motion, and fet himfelf to invalidate the kind 
of evidence on which it was grounded, and to thew its 
infufficiency to fupport a legal profecution, and fuc- 
ceeding therein, his opponents thought their arguments 
refuted when in truth they were not. 

The fpeech of Lord Chefterfield on a different fub- 
jet, and againft a meafure of a fucceeding, and, as it 
was pretended, 2 purer adminiftration, is as follows. 

‘ My Lords, 

* The bill now under our confideration appears to 
© me to deferve a much clofer regard than feems to 
* have been paid to it in the other houfe, through 
© which it was hurried with the utmoft precipitauon, 
© and where it paffed almoft without the formality of 
© a debate ; nor can I think thatearneftnefs with which 
< fome lords feem inclined to prefs it forward here, 
© confiftent with the importance of the confequences 
« which may be, with great reafon, expected from it. 

‘ Ithas deen urged that where fo great a number 
< have formed expectations of 2 national benefit from 
« any bill, fo much deference at leaft is due to their 
« judgment, as that the bill fhould be confidered in a 
© committee. This, my lords, I admit to be, in other 
© cafes, a juft and reafonable demand, and will readily 
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allow that the propofal, not only of a confiderable 
number, but even of any fingle lord, ought to be fully 
examined and regularly debated, according to the 
ufual forms of this affembly. But in the prefent cafe, 
my lords, and in all cafes like the prefent, the de- 
mand is improper becaufe it is ufelefs, and it is 
ufelefs becaufe we can do now all that we can do 
hereafter in a committee. For the bill before us is 
a money-bill, which, according to the prefent opinion 
of the clinabs*, we have no right to amend, and 
which therefore we have no need of confidering in a 
committee, fince the event of all our deliberations muft 
be, that we are either to reject or pafs it in its prefent 
ftate ; for I fuppofe no lord will think this a proper 
time to enter into a controverfy with the clinabs 
for the revival of thofe privileges to which, I be- 
lieve, we have a right, and fuch a controverfy, the 
leaft attempt to amend a money-bill will certainly 
produce. 

© To defire, therefore, my lords, that this bill may 
be confidered in a committee, is only to defire that 
it may gain one ftep without oppofition, that it may 
proceed through the forms of the houfe by ftealth, 
and that the confideration of it may be delayed till 
the exigencics of the government fhall be fo great, 
as not to allow time for raifing the fupplies by any 
other method. 

‘ By this artifice, grofs as it is, the patrons of this 
wonderful bill hope to obftruct a plain and open 
detection of its tendency. They hope, my lords, 
that the bill fhall operate in the fame manner with 
the liquor which it is intended to bring into more 
general ufe; and that as thofe that drink fpirits are 
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drunk bef8re they are well aware that they are 
drinking, the effects of this law fhall be perceived, 
before we know that we have made it. Their intent 
1s to give us a dram of policy which is to be {wal- 
lowed before it is tafted, and which, when once it is 
{wallowed, will turn our heads. 
* But, my lords, I hope we fhall be fo cautious as 
to examine the draught which thefe ftate-em- 
pirics have thought proper to offer us, and I am 
confident that a very little examination will con- 
vince us of the pernicious qualities of their new 
preparation, and fhew that it can have no other effect 
than that of poifoning the public. 
« The law before us, my lords, feems to be the 
effect of that practice of which it is intended like- 
wife to be the caufe, and to be dictated by the 
liquor of which it fo effectually promotes the ufe, 
for furely it never before was conceived by any man 
intrufted with the adminiftration of public affairs, to 
raife taxes by the deftruction of the people. 
‘ Nothing, my lords, but the deftrudtion of all the 
moft Iaborious and ufeful part of the nation, can be 
expected from the licenfe which is now propofed to 
be given, not only to drunkennefs, but to drunken- 
nefs of the moft deteftable and dangerous kind, to 
the abufe not only of intoxicating but of poifonous 
liquors. ; 
© Nothing, my lords, is more abfurd than to affert, 
thac the ufe of fpirits will be hindered by the bill now 
before us, or indeed that it will not be in a very 
great degree promoted by it. For what produces 
all kind of wickednefs but the-profpect of impunity 
on one part, or the folicitation of opportunity on 
JT 2 © the 
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the other ? [either of thefe have too frequently beer 
fufficient to overpower the fenfe of morality, and 
even of religion, and what is not go be feared from 
them when they fhall unite their force, and operate 
together, when temptations fhall be increafed and 
terror taken away ° 

'€ It is allowed by thofe who have hitherto difputed 
on either fide of this queftion, that the people ap- 
pear obftinately enamoured of this new liquor: it 
is allowed, on both parts, that this liquor corrupts 
the mind and enervates the body, and d@troys vi- 
gour and virtue, at the fame ume that it makes thofe 
who drink it too idle and too feeble for work, and 
while it impoverifhes them by the prefent expence, 
difables them from retneving its ill confequences 
by fubfequent induftry. 


.© It might be imagined, my lords, that thofe whe 


had thus far agreed, would not eafily find any oc- 
cafion of difpute, nor would any man, unacquainecd 
with the motives by which fenatorial debates 
are too often influenced, fufpect, that after the per- 
nicious qualities of this liquor, and the general 
inclination among the people to the immoderare 
ufe of it had been generally admitted, it could be 
afterwards enquired, whether it ought to be made 
more common, whether this univerfal thirt for 
poifon ought to be encouraged by the legiflarure, 
and whether a new ftatute ought to be made to 
fecure drunkards in the gratification of their ap- 
petites. 
* To pretend, my lords, that the defign of this bill 
is to prevent or diminifh the ule of {pirin, is to 
« trample 
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‘trample upon common fenfe, and to violate the 


rules of decency as well as of reafon. For when 
did any man hear that a commodity was prohibited . 
by licenfing its fale, or that to offer and refufe is the 
faine a€tion. 

* It is indeed pleaded that it will be made dearer by 
the tax which 1s propofed, and that the increafe of the 
price will diminifh the numbers of the purchafers, but 
it is at the fame time expected, that this tax fhall 
fupply the expence of a war on the Continent. It is 
afferted, therefore, that the confumption of {pirits 
will be hindered, and yet, that ic will be fuch as may 
be expected to furnifh, from a very {mall tax, a re- 
venue fufficient for the fupport of armies, for the 
re-eftablifhment of the Auriftan* family, and the re- 
preffion of the attempts of Blefufcu t. 

« Surely, my lords, thefe expectations are not very 
confiftent, nor can it be imagined that they are both 
formed in the fame head, though they may be ex- 
prefled by the fame mouth. It is, however, fome 
recommendation of a ftatefman, when, of his affer- 
tions, one can be found reafonable or true, and in 
this, praife cannot be denied to our prefent minifters ; 
for though it is undoubtedly falfe that this tax will 
leffen the confumption of fpirits, it is certainly true 
that it will produce a very large revenue, a revenue 
that will not fail but with the people from whofe 
debaucheries it arifes. 

© Our minifters will therefore have the fame honovt 
with their predeceffors, of having given rife to a 
new fund, not indeed for the payment of our debts, 
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but for much more valuable purpofes, for the 
exaltation of our hearts under oppreffion, for the ele- 
vation of our {pirits amidft mifcarriages and difap- 
pointments, and for the chearful fupport of thofe 
debts which we have loft hopes of paying. They 
are refolved, my lords, that the nation, which 
nothing can make wife, fhall, while they are 
at its head, at leaft be merry, and fince public 
happinefs is the end of government, they feem 
to imagine that they fhall deferve applaufe, by 
an expedient, which will enable every man ta 
lay his cares afleep, to drown forrow, and lofe, in 
the delights of drunkennefs, both the public mifertes 
and his own. 
« Surely, my lords, men of this unbounded bene- 
volence and this exalted genius, deferve fuch honours 
as were never paid before ; they deferve to beftride 
a butt upon every fign-poft in the metropolis, or 
to have their countenances exhibited as tokens where 
this liquor is to be fold by the licenfe which they 
have procured. They mutt be at leaft remembered 
to future ages as the happy politicians, who after 
all expedients for raifing taxes had been employed, 
difcovered a new method of draining the laft 
reliques of the public wealth, and added a new reve- 
nue to the government; nor will thofe who fhall here- 
after enumerate the feveral funds now eftablifhed 
among us, forget, among the benefactors to their 
country, the illuftrious authors of the drinking 
fund. 
* May I be allowed, my lords, to congratulate my 
countrymen and fellow-fubjeéts upon the happy 
times which are now approaching, in which no 
* man 
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man will be difqualified for the privilege of being 
drank ? when, all difcontent and difloyalty fhall be 
forgotten, and the people, though naw confidered 
by the miniftry as their enemies, fhall acknowledge 
the lenity of that government under which aN 
reftraints are taken away. 

* But co a bill for fuch defirable purpofes, it would 
be proper, my lords, to prefix a preamble in which 
the kindnefs of our intentions fhould be more fully 
explained, that the nation may not miftake our 
indulgence for cruelty, nor confider their bene- 
nefactors as their perfecutors. If therefore this bill 
be confidered and amended, (for why elfe fhould it 
be confidered?) in a committee, I fhail humbly 
propofe that it fhall be introduced in this manner: 
Whereas the defigns of the prefent miniftry, what- 
ever they are, cannot be exectited without a great 
number of mercenanes, which mercenaries cannot 
be hired without money; and whereas the prefent 
difpofition of this nation to drunkennefs, inclines us 
to believe, that they will pay more chearfully for 
the undifturbed enjoyment of diftilled liquors, than 
for any other conceffion that ean be made by the 
government; be it enacted by the King's moft ex- 
cellent Majefty, that no man fhall hereafter be denied 
the right of being drunk on the following conditi- 
ons. 


‘ This, my lords, to trifle no longer, is the proper 


€ preamble to this bill, which contains only the con- 
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ditions on which the people of this kingdom are to 
be allowed henceforward to riot in debauchery, in de- 
bauchery licenfed by law, and countenanced by the 
magiftrates, for there is no doubt but thofe on hors 
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¢ the inventors of this tax fhall confer authority, will 
¢ be directed to aflift their mafters in their defign, to 
¢ encourage the confumption of that liquor from 
¢ which fuch large revenues are expected, and to mul- 
© tiply, without end, thofe licenfes which are to pay 
* an yearly tribute to the crown. 

© By this unbounded licenfe, my lords, that price 
© will be leffened, from the increafe of which the ex- 
© pectations of the efficacy of this law are pretended, 
« for the number of retailers will leffen the value as 
‘€ jn all other cafes, and leffen it more than this tax 
© willincreafe it. Befides, it is to be confidered, that 
© at prefent the retailer expects to be paid for the 
« danger which he incurs by an unlawful trade, and 
¢ will not truft his reputation or his purfe to the mercy 
‘ of his cuftomer, without a profit proportioned to 
¢ the hazard ; but when once the reftraint fhall be 
« taken away, he will fell for common gain, and it 
‘€ can hardly be imagined, that at prefent he fubjeéts 
‘ himfelf to informations and penalties for lefs than 
© fixepence a gallon. 

“ The {pecious pretence on which this bill is founded, 
‘ and indeed the only pretence that deferves to be 
‘ termed fpecious, is the propriety of taxing vicc; 
‘ bur this maxim of government has, on this occafion, 
* been either miftaken or perverted. Vice, my lords, 
‘ 1s not, properly, to be taxed but fuppreffed, and 
‘ heavy taxes are fometimes the only means by which 
* that fuppreffion can be attained. Luxury, my 
* lords, or the excefs of that which is pernicious only 
* by its excefs, may very properly be taxed, that fuch 
* excefs, though not ftridly unlewful, may be made 
* mors difficult; but the ufe of thofe things which 
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* are fimply hurtful, hurtful in their own nature and 
“ in every degree, is to be prohibited. None, my 
* lords, ever heard in any nation of a tax upon theft or 
* adultery, becaufe a tax implies a licenfe granted for 
< the ufe of that which is taxed, to all who fhall be 
- willing to pay it. 7 

* Drunkennefs, my lords, is univerfally, and in all 
circumftances an evil, and therefore ought not to be 
taxed, but punifhed, and the means of it not to be 
made eafy by a flight impoft which none can feel, 
but to be removed out of the reach of the people, 
and fecured by the heavieft taxes levied with thé 
utmoft mgour. I hope thofe to whofe care the 
religion of the nation is particularly configged, will 
unanimoufly join with me in maintaining the ne- 
ceffity not of taxing vice but fuppreffing it, and unite 
for the rejection of a bill, by which the future as 
well as the prefent happinefs of thoufands muft be | 
deftroyed *.’ 

This fpeech is a contraft to that of lord Hard- 
wicke, and to him who uttered it may be applied the 
charaéter which bifhop Burnet gives of Waller, viz. 
* That he was only concerned to fay that which fhould 
* make him applauded ; he never laid the bufinefs of 
* the houfeto heart, being a vain and empty, though 
* a witty man.’ 

The fubje& of this important debate was a bill to 
reftrain the ufe of fpirituous liquors, founded on evi- 
dence that no lefs a quantity than feven millions of 
gallons thereof were yearly diftilled and confumed 
in this country, and that in many parifhes within the 
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bills of mortality, exclufive of London and South- 
wark, every fixth hotife retailed them. The bill, 
under the influence of the duke of Newcaftle, lord 
Carteret, Mr. Sandys and others, the then miniftry, 
paffed the commons with little or no oppofiuon, and 
money was immediately raifed on the tax thereby im- 
pofed. In the houfe of lords it was vehemently oppofed 
by the bifhops and many of the lay lords, with great 
force of reafoning, and by lord Chefterfield in the 
above fpeech, which has little of argument in it, 
chough it goes to prove, that the practice ought to 
have been fuppreffed rather than tolerated. ‘It how- 
ever paffed, and notwithftanding the fubfequent laws 
fince made to palliate it, the evil to a great degree 
fubfifts at this day. 

In the perufal of thefe debates, as written, we can- 
not but wonder ag the powers that produced them. 
The author had never paffed thofe gradations that lead 
to the knowledge of men and bufinefs: born to a 
narrow fortune, of no profeffion, converfant chiefly 
with books, and, if we believe fome, fo deficient in 
the formalities of difcourfe, and the prattices of cere- 
mony, as in converfation to be fcarce tolerable ; umac- 
quainted with the ftile of any other than academical 
difputation, and fo great a ftranger to fenatorial man- 
ners, that he never was within the walls of either houfe 
of parliament. That aman, under thefe difadvantages, 
fhould be able to frame a fy{tem of debate, to compofe 
fpeeches of fuch excellence, both in matter and form, 
as {carcely to be equalled by thofe of the moft able and 
experienced ftatefmen, is, I fay, matter of aftonifhmeng, 
and a proof of talents that qualified him for a {peaker 
in the moft auguft affembly on earth, 


Cave, 
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Cave, who had no idea of the powers of eloquence 
over the human mind, became fenfible of its effeéts 
in the profits it brought him: he had long thought 
that the fuccefs of his Magazine proceeded from thofe 
“parts of it that. were conducted by himfelf, which 
were the abridgement of weekly papers written againft 
the miniftry, fuch as the Craftfman, Fog’s Journal, 
Common Senfe, the Weekly Mifcellany, the Weft- 
minfter Journal, and others, and alfo marfhalling the 
paftorals, the elegies, and the fongs, the epigrams, and 
the rebufes that were fent him by various correfpon- 
dents, and was fcarcely able to fee the caufes that at 
this time increafed the fale of his pamphlet from ten 
to fifteen thoufand copies a month. But if he faw not, he 
felt them, and manifefted his good fortune by buying 
an old coach and a pair of older horfes ; and, that he 
might avoid the fufpicion of pride in fetting up an 
equipage, he difplayed to the world the fource of his 
affluence, bya reprefentation of St. John’s gate, inftead 
of his arms, on the door-pannel. This he told me 
himfelf was the reafon of diftinguifhing his carriage 
from others, by what fome might think a whimfical 
device, and alfo for caufing it to be engraven on all 
his plate. 

Johnfon had his reward, over and above the pecu- 
Riary recompence vouchfafed him by Cave, in the 
general applaufe of his labours, which the increafed 
demand for the Magazine implied ; but this, as his 
performances fell fhort of his powers, gratified him but 
little ; on the contrary, he difapproved the deceit he was 
compelled to practice ; his notions of morality were fo 
frit, that he would fcarcely allow the violation of 
truth in the moft trivial inftances, and faw, in aren 
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of all kinds, a turpitude that he could never be tho- 
roughly reconciled to: and though the fraud was 
perhaps not greater than the fictitious relations in Sir 
Thomas More’s Utopia, lord Bacon’s Nova Adanus, 
and bifhop Hall’s Mundus alter et idem, Johnfon was 
not eafy till he had difclofed the deception. 

In the mean time it was curious to,obferve how the 
deceit operated. It has above been remarked, that 
Johnfon had the art to give different colours to the 
feveral fpeeches, {o that fome appear to be declama- 
tory and energetic, refembling the orations of De- 
mofthenes; others like thofe of Cicero, calm, perfua- 
five; others, more particularly thofe attributed to fuch 
country-gentlemen, merchants, and feamen as had 
feats in parliament, bear the characteriftic of plainnefs, 
bluntnefs, and an affected honefty as oppofed to the 
plaufibilicy of fuch as were underftood or fufpected to 
be courtiers: the artifice had its effe&t ; Voltaire was 
betrayed by it into a declaration, that the eloquence 
af ancient Greece and Rome was revived in the Brinfh 
fenate, and a fpeech of the late earl of Chatham 
when Mr. Pitt, in oppofition to one of Mr. Horatio 
Walpole, received the higheft applaufe, and was by 
all that red it taken for genuine ;* and we are further 

told 


* The fpeech here alluded to, taking it to have been fpoken 2s 
it is priuted, was uttered in adebate on a bill for the encouragement 
and encreafe of feamen, containing a claufe for a regifter of fe2men, 
and wa; intended to take away the neceflity of imprefling for the 
fea-fervice, which bill, 2s being a minifterial meafare, was vebe- 
meni!y oppofed. It isa reply void of argument and loaded with abafe, 
w a fobcr reproof of a grave and experienced fenator. To judge of its 
MCT. and as a fpecimen of the {peaker's method of debating at 
chat carly period of his life, it is oobi, to Compare it with thee 
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told of a perfon in a high office under the government, 
who being at breakfaft at a gentleman’s chambers in. 
‘ Gray’s inn, 


te whsch it pretends to be an anfwer, and for that purpofe both 
ace bere inferted, and firft that of Mr. Walpole. 


« Sia, 


* I was unwilling to interrupt the courfe of this debate while 
« it was carried on with calmnefs and decency by men who do not 
* fuffer the ardour of oppofition to cloud their reafon, or tranfport 
* them to fuch expreffions as the dignity of this affembly does not 
* admit. I have hitherto deferred to anfwer the gentleman who 
« declaimed againft the bill with fuch fluency of rhetoric, and fuch 
« vehemence of gefture, who charged the advocates for the ex. 
* pedients now propofed, with having no regard to any intereft but 
* their own, and with making laws only to confume paper, and 
* threatened them with the defeétion of their adherents, and the 
« lols of their influence, upon this new difcovery of their folly and 
* their ignorance. 

« Nor, Sir, do I now anfwer him for any other purpofe than to 
€ remind him how little the clamours of rage, and petulancy of 
« inveétives contribute to the parpofes for which this aflembly is 
« called together; how little the difcovery of truth is promoted, 
* and the fecurity of the nation eftablifhed by pampous diction and 
¢ theatrical emotions. 

© Formidable founds and furious declamations, confident affer- 
« tions, and lofty periods, may affe&t the yoang and unexperienced, 
« and perhaps the gentleman may have contradted his habits of 
© oratory by converfing more with thofe of his own age than 
© with fuch as have had more opportunities of acquiring know- 
‘ ledge, and more fuccefsful methods of communicating thcir 
* fentimems. 

« If the heat of his temper, Sir, would fuffer him to attend 
« to thofe whofe age and long acquaintance with bufinels give 
‘ them an indifputable right to deference and iupceriority, he 
« would learn, in time, to reafon rather than declaim, and 


* wo prefer juftnefs of argument, and an accurate pee a 
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Gray’s inn, Jolinfon being alfo there, declared, thar 


by the ftyle alone of the fpeeches in the debates, he 
could 


© fafts, to founding epithets and fplendid {uperlatives, which 
« may difturb the imagination for a moment, but leave no lsftiag 
<« impreffion on the mind. 

« He will learn, Sir, that to accufe and prove are very different. 
and that reproaches, unfupported by evidence, affe& only the 
charaéter of him shat utters them. Excurfions of fancy and 
flights of oratory are indeed pardonable in young men, bear in 
no other, and it would furely contribute more, even to the par- 
pofe for which fome gentlemen appear to {pcak, that of depre- 
ciating the conduct of the adminiftration, to prove the incen- 
venientes and injuftice of this bill, than barely to affert them, 
with whatever magnificence of language or appearance of zeal, 
honefty or compaffion.’ 


oo * &* & & & & & 


To this fober and temperate fpeech uttered by a grave fenator. 
who had ferved his country in various capacities, and whofe moral 
character was'irreproachable, the following was the anfwer of Mr. 
William Pirt: 

« Sir, 


« The atrocious crime of being a young man, which the 
* honourable gentleman has with fuch fpirit and decency charged 
* upon me, I fhall neither attempt to palliate nor deny, but con- 
tent myfelf with wifhing, that I may be one of thofe whole 
follies may ceafe with their youth, and not of that number who 
are ignorint in fpite of experience. 
« Whether youth can be imputed to any man as a reproach, I 
will nox, Sir, affume the province of determining ; but furely 
age may become juftly contemptible, if the opportunities which 
it brings have paffed away without improvement, and vice appears 
to prevail when the paffions have fubfided. The wretch char, 
after having feen the confequcnces of a thoutand errors, con- 
tinues fill to blunder, and whofe age has only added obftinacy 
to ftupidity, as furc’, the ohje& of either abhorrence or con- 
tempt, and deferves cut that his grey head fhould fecure his 
from infults. 
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could feverally affign them to the perfons by whom 
they were delivered. Johnfon upon hearing this, could 
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*« Much more, Sir, is he to be abhorred, who, as he has ad- 
vanced in age, has receded from virtue, and becomes more 
wicked with lefs temptation, who proftitutes himfelf for money 
which he cannot enjoy, and fpends the remains of his life in 
the ruin of his country. 

* But youth, Sir, is not my only crime; I have been accufed 
of acting a theatrical part. A theatrical part may cither imply 
fome peculiarities of geiture, or a diffimulation of my real fen- 
tuments, and an adoption of the opinions and language of another ~ 
man. 

* In the firft fenfe, Sir, the charge is too trifling te be con- 
futed, and deferves only to be mentioned that it may be def- 
pifed. I am at liberty, like every other man, to ufe my own 
language ; and though I may perhaps have fome ambition to 
pleafe this gentleman, I thall not tay myfelf under any geftraint, 
nor very folicitoafly copy his diction or his mien, however mature 
ed by age, or modelled by experience. 

« If any man fhall, by charging me with theatrical behaviour, 
imply, that I utter any fentiments but my own, I fhall treat him 
as a calumniator and a villain, nor fhall any proteétion fhelter 
him from the treatment which he deferves. I fhall, on fuch an 
occafion, without fcruple, trample upon all thofe forms with 
which wealth and dignity intrench themfelves, nor fhall anf 
thing but age reftrain my refentment. Age, which always 
brings one privilege, that of being infolent and ffepercilious 
without punifhment. ; 
« But with regard, Sir, to thofe whom I have offended, I am 
of opinion, that if I had aéted a borrowed part, I fhould have 
avoided their cenfure ; the heat that offended them is the ar- 
doar of conviétion, and that zeal forthe fervice of my country, 
which neither hope nor fear fhall influence me to fupprefs. I 
will not fit unconcerned while my liberty is invaded, nor look 
in filence upon public robbery. J will exert my endeavours, at 
whatever hazard, to repel the aggreffor and drag the thief to 


juftice, whoever may protect them in their villany, and who- 
* ever 
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not refrain from undeceiving him, by confeffing that 
himfelf was the author of them all. 

Ic mu be owned, that with refpect to the general 
principles avowed in the fpeeches, and the fentiments 
therein contained, they agree with the characters of 
the perfons to whom they are afcribed. Thus, to 
inftance in thofe of the upper houfe, the {peeches of the 
duke of Newcaftle, the lords Carteret and Ilay, are 
calm, temperate and perfuafive; thofe of the duke of 
Argyle and lord Talbot, furious and declamatory, and 
lord Chefterfield’s and lord Hervey’s florid but flimfy. 
In the other houfe the fpeeches may be thus charaéte- 
rifed ; tee minifler’s mild and conciliatory, Mr. Pulce- 


* ever may partake of their plunder. And if the honourable gen- 
. © theman—At thefe words Mr. Winnington rofe up, and calling Mr. 

Pitt to e@der, made a fhort fpeech, to which Mr. Pitt made this 
anfwer : 


« If this be to preferve order, there is no danger of indecency 
* from the mot licentious tongue, for what calumny can be more 
* atrocious, or what reproach more fevere, than that of {peaking 
‘ with regard to any thing but truth. Order may fometimes be 
‘« broken by paffionor inadvertency, but will hardly be re-eftablifhed 
“by monitors like this, who cannot govern his own paffion, whil& 
« he is reftraining the impetuofity of others. 

* Happy, Sir, would it be for mankind, if every one knew his own 
* province ; we fhould not then fee the fame man at once a criminal 
‘ and a judge, nor would this gentleman aflume the right of 
‘ didtating to others, what he has not learned himfelf. 

‘ That I may return in fome degree the favour which he in- 
* tends me, I will advife him never hereafter to exert himfelf 
* on the fabje& of order, but, whenever he finds himéelf inclined 
‘ to fpeak on fuch occafions, to remember how he has now fuc- 
* ceeded, and condemn in filence, what his cenfures will pever 
« seform®.’ 


© Gent. Mag. 1741, page 568 et feqq. 
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hey’s nervous, methodical and weighty, Mr. Shippen’s 
blunt and dogmatical, Sir John Barnard’s clear, efpe- 
cially on commercial fubjects, Lyttelton’s {tiff and imi- 
tative of the Roman oratory, and Pitt’s void of argument 
but rhapfodically and diffufively eloquent*®. In other 
particulars the debates of Johnfon are liable to the 
fame objections, but in a greater degree, as thofe of 
Guthrie ; the language of them is too good, and the 
ftyle fuch as none of the perfons to whom the fpeeches 
are afligned were able to difcourfe in. 

The confeffion of Johnfon above-mentioned, was 
the firft that revealed the fecret that the debates in- 
Serted in the Gentleman’s Magazine were fictitious, 
and compofed by himfelf. After that, he was free, 
and indeed induftrious, in the communication of it, 
for being informed that Dr. Smollét was writing a 
hiftory of England, and had brought it down to the 
laft reign, he cautioned him not to rely on the debates 
as given in the Magazine, for that they were not au- 
thentic, but, excepting as to their general import, the. 
work of his own imagination. 

As the fubjeéts of thefe debates are at this time be- 
come very little interefting, I fhall not attempt, farther 
than J have already done, to embellith thefe memoirs 
by a felection of any of thofe nervous arguments, or 
eloquent paffages with which they abound, and the 
rather as it is impoffible in the relation of a conflict 
between two contending parties, to determine the me- 
rits of their feveral pretenfions, or diftinguifh between 


© Mr. Pitt profeffed himfelf to be noreafoner. In the meetings 
of his party to fettle the method of conduéting a debate, in oppofition 
to the minifter, he declined the enforcing particular charges of 
mal-adminiftration, and always chofe what he called the peroration, 
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fpecious, and found «cafoning. In the attempts to 
remove the minifter, experience has however con- 
vinced us,that ambition and perfonal refentment were 
the motives that a¢tuated his opponents, for neither 
when they attained to power did they manifeft greater 
integrity, nor did they ceafe to practife thofe methods 
for the maintaining their influence over the public 
councils, which were imputed to him as criminal. 

It is befide my purpofe to enter into a formal 
defence of the adminiftration of this fervant of the 
public, or to attempt a detection of the arts that 
were practifed to render him odious: 1 will never- 
thelefs mention a few facts refpecting him thar have 
come to my own knowledge, and may ferve to excul- 
pate him, in fome degree, from the charge of being 
an enemy to the conftitution or the interefts of this 
counuy. 

When he firft came into power, he found it his duty 
to undertake the arduous tafk of reconciling the people 
to the dominion of a prince born in a foreign country, 
and fecuring the fucceffion to his defcendants, and 
this he lived to fee effefted. War he hated as much 
as fome of his fucceffors did peace, and from a war 
with Spain he forefaw that no good could follow : the 
fettlements abroad of that power are very remote, and 
in a climate deftructive to Englifhmen; fo that what 
we were ever able to take from them we never could 
hold. The extenfion of empire was never his with; 
but the encouragement of commerce and the improve- 
ment of the revenue, in both which fubjects his fill was 
unrivalled, engroffed his attention. To effect the one, 
a greater number of laws inits favour were framed and 
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palfed under his fanction, than had ever beeri enacted in 
any known period of equal duration with his miniftry ; 
and tocarry the other into practice, he projected a fcheme 
for an extenfion of the excife, as the only means of put - 
ting a {top to the frauds of merchants and illicit 
tradets, and making the receipts of that branch of the 
public income tqual to what they wete coriipuited at. 
This fcheme, it is true, fubje€ted him to much ob- 
koquy, and he was neceffitated to abandon it ; but in 
a fucceeding adminiftration it was partly carried into 
execution, at the exprefs folicitation of the principal 
perfons concerned in that article of trade which it was 
fuggefted would have been moft affected had the 
{cheme paffed into alaw: and afterwards the moft 
popular minifter that ever direéted the councils of 
this country, fcrupled not to declare in full fenafe, that 
if ever atime fhould arrive that was likely to render 
the project feafible, himfelf would recommend an ex- 
tenfion of the excife-laws as a meafure big with ad- 
vantage to commierce, to the revenue, and to the 
general interefts of the kingdom. 

The queftion whether he was in principle an enemy 
to his country or not, will poffibly be decided by the 
following fact, which the beft authority warrants me 
in relating: When he was feized with the diforder 
that put a period to his days, and from its violence 
he had abandoned the hope of living much longer, 
he called one of his fons to him, gave him his bleffing, 
and with tears in his eyes told him, that from intelli- 
gence he had obtained, he would affure him that with- 
in a twelvemonth’s time the crown of England would 
be fought for upon Englifh ground: the fubfequent 
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rebellion in 1745, and the irruptions of the enemy 
beyond the borders of the north, verified this pre- 
diction. 

As I thall have but little occafion to fay more of 
the debates in parliament as they appear in the Ma- 
gazine, I fhall clofe the account above given of them 
with faying, that Johnfon continued to write them ull 
the paffing the bill for reftraining the fale of {piricuous 
liquors, which was about the end of the year 1743. 
After that, they were written by Dr. Hawkefworth, 
and by him continued to about 1760, within which 
period the plan of the Magazine was enlazged by 2 
review of new publications. In this, Mr. Owen 
Ruffhead was firft employed, but he being, in about 
two years, invited to fuperintend a re-publication of 
the Sfatutes ac large, the office of reviewer dropped 
into the hands of Dr. Hawkefworth, who, though he 
was thought to exercife it with fome afperity, conti- 
nued init till about the year 1772, when he was em- 
ployed to digeft the papers of fundry late navigators, 
and to become the editor of that collection of voyages, 
which in the catalogues of book(ellers is diftinguifh- 
ed by his name. 

About this time Johnfon was folicited to undertake 
an employment of a kind very different from any he 
had ever been accuftomed to: it was to compile a 
catalogue of books ; a tafk, which at firft view, fcems 
to be not above the capacity of almoft the loweft of 
licerary artificers, but on a nearer was found w re- 
quire the abilities of one of the higheft. Ofborme 
the bocifeller, had ventured on the purchafe of the 
earl of Oxford's library of printed books, at the price 
ef 130001. and meaning to difpofe of them by fale 
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at his fhop in the ordinary way, projected a catalogue 
thereof diftributed into common-places, in five oftavo 
volumes, which being fold for five fhillings each, 
would pay itfelf, and circulate throughout the king- 
dom and alfo abroad. 

~ It is probable that Ofborne had confulted Mait- 
taire, then one of the mafters of Weftmintter {chool, and 
who had formerly affifted in making out the Catalogus 
librorum manufcriptorum Angliz & Hiberniz, om 
the fubje& of his intended catalogue, and that Maittaire 
might have furnifhed the general heads or claffes under 
which the feveral books are arranged, a work of fome 
labour, and that required no {mall ftock of erudition. 
This at leaft is certain, that he drew up a Latin dedica- 
tion of the whole to Lord Carteret, then fecretary of 
ftate, and fubf{cribed it with his name; but the un- 
der-workmen were, as I conjecture, firft Oldys, and 
afterwards Johnfon, who while he was engaged in fo 
fervile an employment refembled a lion in harnefs. 
The former of thefe perfons was a natural fon of Dr. 
Oldys, a civilian of fome eminence, and fubfifted by 
writing for the bookfellers. Having a general know- 
ledge of books, he had been long retained in the fer- 
vice of Edward earl of Oxford, and was therefore by 
Ofborne thought a fit perfon for his purpofe; but whe- 
ther they difagreed, or that Oldys was hindered by the 
reftraint of his perfon in the Fleet, a misfortune that he 
Jaboured under fome time about that period, he defift- 
ed, after having proceeded to the end of the fecond 
volume. The third and fourth I conceive to be the 
work of Johnfon * ; the fifth is nothing more than a 
catalogue of Ofborne’ sald ftock. ~ The 
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The catalogue of the Harleian printed books, far 
of the manufcripts there is another in being, drawn 
up by an able hand, is of that kind which philolo- 
gifts call Bibliotheque Raifonée, in which befides the 
title, and the colophon containing the place and year 
of publication, a defcription of each article ts 
given, ferving to fhew both its intrinfic and extninfic 
worth, the hands through which it has paffed, and 
various other particulars that tend to recammend it, 
I will felect a few examples of this kind from the third 
yolume, and leave the reader to applaud the judg- 
ment of Ofborne in appointing {9 able a man as Johnfon 
to this laborious tafk, and the induftry and perfeverance 
of the latter in the performance of it. 

‘ No. 412. The Antiquities of Stone-Henge on 
© Salifbury plain reftored by Inigo Jones, architect. 
$ general to the King, publifhed by J. Webb, 
© 1655. 

‘ This book has its margins (fides, tops and 
* bottoms, in many Jeaves) almoft written 
§ throughout, with fome of the ftrangeft 
* notes, perhaps, to be met with, no ways re- 
* Jating to the fubject-matter, nor to one ano- 


fon's begin! have no exprefs authority for faying : It is related of 
Johnfon, by a perfon who was very likely to know the fa, that he 
was employed by Ofborne to make ‘ 2 catalogue of the Harleian 
¢ Library,’ and if not to make fuch remarks on the books as are 
above inferted, an ordinary hand would nave done as well; bur it 
required the learning of a fcholar to furnith {uch intelligence as the 
catalogye contains. This is one of the facts on which I ground my 
affertion that Johnfon worked on the catalogue : to difcriminate be. 
tween his notes and thole of Oldys, is not eafy ; as literary curio- 
firics, and as afpecimen of a great work, they neverthelcls deferve 
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¢ ther, except in one or two places. The book 
© is infcribed by ¥. Webb to Philip earl of 
© Pembroke and Mentgomery, fome time lord 
« chamberlain to King Charlies I. and chancellor 
of Oxford. And it had been his own copy 5 
for the faid earl has, in the next leaf, writ his 
own name, which is apparently the fame 
hand with that in which all thofe marginal 
eruptions of his memory and imagination 
« were written. Some following poffeffor, or 
‘ reader of this book, difcovering the faid 
‘ wnting to be his lordfhip’s, has written in 
‘ the margin againft his name “ This Philip 
‘© earl of Pembroke and Montgomery was the 
*¢ writer of thefe wild notes. 4. Wood would 
«< have lefs belied him in calling him a mad- 
‘© man, than in faying he was illiterate and 
<< could not write his name.” The notes 
© are written in Latin, French and Engli/b, in 
« profe and verfe, containing truth, fiction, 
© trifles, matters of yfeful intelligence, fome 
£ enough to make you merry, others melan- 
¢ choly. He feems to have been under the 
£ difpleafure. of Cromwell and his daughters. 
« Of the former he fays “ Ravilliac Cromuell 
“ is to be pulled a pieces with wild horfes, 
“ upon London ftreets, and then to be hanged, 
“ drawn, &c. not decapited in jeft.” p. 31. 
¢ In the fame page where he has writ his name, 
© he has thefe words: “ If he be mad, as 
“< my lady Harwood fais, (whofe tongue is na 
‘© flaunder,) it is rather for wanting the 100090 
€ pounds a year his father promifed to give 
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«¢ him, than that he thinks 6000 pounds a 
«¢ year too much for him to manage, with 
«© Wilton and Ramfbury ; for he is very 
‘« Jearnedly proud, and proudly learned.” In 
‘ © feveral places he has mentioned Inigo Jomes, 
« the King’s furveyor, affirming in one place, 
« He had, for 20 years together, fixteen thou- 
« fand pounds a year, for keeping the King’s 
© houfes in repair, and yet they lay worfe 
«¢ than any houfe in Turndall ftreet.” p. 3. 
‘ But in one place he augments his falary 
* very much, when he fays, “ Hinnico Foxes, 
« alias Iniquity Jones, a juitice of peace, and 
“© of the Quorem, i and Cufes Rotulorum, 
« hath for keeping the King’s houfes in re- 
“© pair, deux cens mil efcu per an. threefcore 
‘«¢ choufand pounds fterling a year, i and well 
“< paid: He is fourfcore years ould.” p. 34. 
© &c. &c.’ 
¢ No. 1168. Gloffarium Archaiologicum, Authore 
¢ Henrico Spelmanno, F.quite — 1664. 
‘ Becaufe it had been intimated as if the 
* Jatter part of this famous work, now firft 
« publifhed with the former, and makes it 
* complete, was not that learned author’s own 
* to whom it is afcribed, Dr. Robert Brady 
‘ has fatisfied the world of this particular in 
‘ the following curious anecdote: “ The 
“« firft part of the Gloffary, to the letter N, 
* was publifhed in the year 1626, the whole 
** being then finithed and offered by Sir Hexry 
Spelman to Mr. Bill, the King’s printer, for 
« the valuc of five pounds in books only; but 
(She 
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he refufing te give him that {mall rate for 
the copy, he ventured to print the firft part 
of it at his own charge, and moft of the 
books lay upon his hands until the latter 


end of the year 1637, when Mr. Stephens 


and Mr. Meredith (bookfellers in St. Paul’s 
church-yard) took them off. The next year, 
viz. Sir William Dugdale being with Sir 
Henry Spelman, and telling him that many 
learned men were very defirous to fee the 
remaining part of that work, Sir Henry 
then told him what is here related, and 
produced doth parts of the Gloffary, the firft 
whereof was printed, and interleaved with 
blank leaves, as alfo was the fecond, which 
was in manufcript, wherein he had added and 
altered much. After his Majefty’s refaura~ 
tion, the earl of Clarendon, then lord-chan- 
cellor, and Dr. Sheldon, then bifhop of 
London, inquired of Sir William Dugdale 
what was become of the remaining part 
of the Gloffary, or whether. ever it was 
finifhed ? He told them it was finifhed, and 
in the hands of Mr. Charles Spelman, grand- 
child to Sir Hegry, and youngeft fon to Sir 
John. Whereupon they defired Sir Witham 
to move him to print it, which he did: 
but finding that the bookfellers would give 
nothing for the copy, and that he was not 
able to print it at his own charge, an 
returning this anfwer to the lord chancellor 
and bifhop of London, they contributed 


 Jiberally themfelves; amd procuring many 
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<< fub{criptions to that purpofe, defired Sir 
“© William Dugdale to receive the money, and 
«< deal with a printer to perform the work ; 
«¢ which he did, and caufed it to be printed 
«« as he received it, all under the proper hand- 
“ writing of Sir Henry Spelman, without altera- 
“¢ tion or addition. And had it not been for 
«© the dreadful fire in London, wherein both 
«© the copy and the greateft part of the im- 
“‘ preffion were confumed, it might at this 
«© day have been produced, to have confirm. 
“© ed what is here reported. For the truth 
** whereof, Sir /Villiam Dugdale, a perfon of 
*° great learning, worth, and integrity, and now 
“a living teftimony, without exception, may 
“ be confulted if any man doubts what ts here 
*© delivered. See Animadverfons upon a boor 
** called Fant Anglorum kacies Nova, p. 96. 
** annexed to an-n/fwer to a book written by 
* William Petit, E/q; 8vo. 1681.” 

© No. 1528. Miffale Mixtum fecundum Regulam 

© Beati Ifidori di€tum Mozarabes. ‘Toleti 1500. 

‘ This is the fcarceft book in the whole 
© Harleian collection. At the end of it are the 
© following words, which defegve to be infert- 
ed here: 

“© Ad laudem omnipotentis Det, nec non Vir- 
** gints Marize matris ejus, omninm fanéforum 
<< fanéiaruma ; expletum eft miffale mixtum 
“© fecundum regulam beati Vidori didum Moza- 
“‘ rabes: Maxima cum diligentia perledum 
<< @t emendatum, per reverendum in utr 0g; jure 

; “© dofforem 
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“© doctorem dominum Alfonfum Ortiz canonicum 
“ Toletanum. Jmpreffum in regal. civitate Toleti 
<< jufja reverendifimi in Chrifto Patris Domini 
«« D. Francifci Ximenii, eufdem civitatis ar- 
“© chiepifcopi. Impenfis nobilis Melchioris Gor- 
«* riccul Novanenfis, per Magiftrum Petrum 
“© Hagembach, Alemanum, aano Salusis nofire 
s© 1500. Die 29° menfis Januarii,” 
¢ This is fuppofed to be the ancient miffal 
* amended and purged by St. Ifdore, arch- 
§ bifhop of Sevi/, and ordered by the council 
© of Loledo to be ufed in all churches, every 
‘ one of which, before that time, had a miffal 
¢ peculiar to itfelf. The Moors afterwards 
* committing great ravages in Spain, deftroy- 
* ing the churches, and throwing every thing 
« there, both civi] and facred, into confufion, 
* all St. J4dore’s miffals, excepting thofe in 
* the city of Toledo, were loft. But thofe were 
‘ preferved, even after the Moors had made 
* themfelves mafters of that city; fince they 
€ left fix of the churches there to the Cbriffians, 
* and granted them the free exercife of their 
* religion. Alpbonfus the fixth, many ages 
« afterwards, expelled the Moors from Toledo, 
* and ordered the Roman miffal to be ufed 
© in thofe churches where St. /fdore’s mifial 
« had been jn vogue, ever fince the council 
¢ above-mentioned. But the people of Toledo 
‘ infifting that their miffal was drawn up by 
« the moft ancient bifhops, revifed and cor- 
€ reéted by St. Uidore, proved to be the beft 
© by 
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by the great number of faints who had follow- 
ed it, and been preferved during the whole 
time of the Moori/b government in Spai, he 
could not bring his project to bear without 
great difficulty. In fhort, the conteft be- 
tween the Roman and Toleten miffals came 
to that height, that, according to the genius 
of the age, it was decided by a fingle com- 
bat, wherein the champion of the Toletan 
miffal proved victorious. But King Aipbon/e, 
fay fome of the Spanifb writers, not being 
fatisfied with this, which he confidered as the 
effect of chance only, ordered a faft to be 
proclaimed, and a great fire to be then made, 
into which, after the King and people had 
prayed fervently to God for his affiftance in 
this affair, both the miffals were thrown, 
but the Yoletan only efcaped the violence of 
the flames. This, continue the fame authors, 
made fuch an impreffion upon the King, thar 
he permitted the citizens of Toledo to ufe their 
own miffal in thofe churches that had been 
granted the Chrifiians by the Moors. How- 
ever, the copies of this miffal grew afterwards 
fo f{carce, thar cardinal Ximenes found it ex- 
tremely difficult to meet with one of them, 


¢ which induced him to order this impreffioa, 


and to build a chapel, in which this fervice 
was chanted every day, as it had at firft been 
by the antent Corifiens. But notwithftand- 
ing this, the copies of the Yoletan mifial 
are become now fo exceeding rare, that it 
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"38 at prefent almoft in as much danger of 
‘ being buried in oblivion, as it was when 
“ committed to the prefs by cardinal Ximenes. 
«No. 3517. All the workes of John Taylor the 
« water poet, being fixty and three in number, collect- 
‘ ed into one volume by the author, with fundry new 
* additions ; corrected, revifed, and newly imprinted— 
* 1630. 
‘ Thefe works confift of feveral pieces, 
“ partly ferious, but moftly comical, in profe 
“ as well as verfe, which the author had pub- 
‘ lifhed from time to time in fingle pamphlets. 
“ He frankly owns himfelf no {cholar, but 
© being aman of good natural parts, of a ready 
‘ and copious invention, and having travell- 
* ed much, and feen company of all forts, he 
« has in many things made good ufe, efpecially 
‘ © in the fatirical vein of his fancy and obferva- 
€ tions. Several of the nobility, &c. encou- 
* raged him, and to them he dedicates feveral 
© of chefe trats. There are alfo commenda- 
* tory verfes before many of them, by fome 
‘ ingenious writers. Among the pieces for 
‘ which he was moft noted, may be reckoned 
«his Whip of Pride, the Travels of Twelve 
© Pence, Taylor's Goofe, Taylor’s Motto, bis 
© Chronicles in Verfe, the Cormorant, Praije of 
* Hempfeed, Preife of Clean Linen, the Peace 
* with France in praife of Archy, feveral Elegies, 
“ &c. Among the profe pieces: His Pennyle/s 
© Pilgrimage from London to Edinburgh, in 
“ which he travelled a mile underneath the 
© fea. The alts of Nich. Wood the Kentifo 
a Gormund, 
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Gormund. His pieces upon Tho. Coriat the 
Odcumbian Traveller. Wit and Mirth, er 
Pleafant Fefts, &c. As to the author, he ts 
{aid to have been a Gloucefterfoire man, and 
was bred a failor; he was at the taking 
of Cadiz under the earl of Efex, in 1596, 
and at Flores, in the [/fland-Voyage, next year: 
he was befides in Germany, Bohemia, Scot- 
land, &c. He was many years collector for 
the lieutenant of the tower, of the wines 
which were his fee from all fhips which 
brought them up the Thames; but was arc 
laft difcharged becaufe he would not pur- 
chafe the place at more than it was worth. 
He calls himfelf the King’s Water-poet and 
the Queen’s Water-man, and did wear the 
badge of the royal arms. After the beheading 
of King Charles, he kept a public-houf® 
in Phenix alley, near Long-acre, and fet up 
the Mourning-Crown, for his fign; but found 
it fafer to take it down again and hang up 
¢ his own head inftead of it. It is faid he 
‘ died about the year 1654°.’ Of 
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© Taylor, though illiterate, was a man of underflanding, but 
a fingular humourift. In his account of Wood the great eater, 
above-mentioned, he relates, that he was very near engaging him 
to eat at one time as much black pudding as would reach crofs the 
Thames, at any place co be fixed on by Taylor himiclf, betwixt 
Loadon and Richmond. Being a waterman by trade, he had a 
mortal hatred to coaches, and wrote a bitter but very diverting in- 
vettive againft them; and upon a fuggeftion that the watermen 
were ftarving for want of employment, preferred a petition to King 
James I. which was referred to certain commiffioners, of whom Sir 
Francis Bacoa was one, the object whereof was, to obtain a prohibi- 
sion of all playboufes but thole on the bank fide, that the greater 
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Of this ftupendous work the Harleian catalogue, it 
ts difficult to give an idea, fave by fuch extraés as 
thofe above, and others in Latin of alike kind. Pre- 
fixed to it is a Latin dedication to lord Carteret by 
Mr. Michael Maittaire, dated February 1742-3, and 
after that, a preface, doubtlefs drawn up by Johnfon, 
beginning ‘ To folicit a fubfcription for a catalogue 
‘ of books expofed to fale,’ wherein with great learning 
and no lefs judgment, he points out the excellence and 
extent of the collection, urges thofe arguments which 
fhould induce men of learning to become purchafers, 
and anticipates whatever objections could be made to 
this uncommon fpecies of catalogue, and the method 
of circulating it. 

The feveral articles are diftributed in the order of a 
common place, that does honour to Johnfon and Mait- 
taire, who are fuppofed to have been jointly the fra- 
mers of it. Here follows a fpecimen of the fubdivifion 
of the firft of the heads therein contained, viz. Theo- 


logy. 
Biblia Sacra Polyglotta. 


Hebraica. 

Greca. 
Noy. Teftamenrum. 
Biblia Vulgata. 


Latina variorum Interpretum. 


part af thofe who were defirous of feeing plays might be compelled 
to go by water. Taylor himfelf folicated this petition, and was 
prepared to oppole before the commiffioners the reafons of the 
players, but the commiffiion was diffolved before it came a 
hearing. 
Gallica, 
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Gallica. 
Italica. 
Hifpanica, Germanica, &c. 
Anglica. 
in linguis Vartis Hodiernis. 
Pfalteria. 
Pfalteria Metrica. 
Concordantiz & Lexica Biblica. 
Comment. Biblicorum Scriptores. 
Veterum. 
Recentiorum. 
Patres Greci & Scriptores Ecclefaftici. 
Latini (8 Scriptores Ecclefiafiics. 
Concilia. 
Conciliorum Compendia.’ 
Hist. Ecclefiaf. 
Vice Sanctorum & Theologorum. 
_ Pontificum Rom. 
Hift. Ord. Monattic. 
Ecclef. Orientalis. 
Linguis Hodiernis confcripta, 
Theologia Fudaica. 
Scholaftica. 
Afcetica. 
Mifcellanea. 
Catechefes. 
Controverfie Theologica. 
Contra Judeos. 
Grecorum Scripta contra Latinos. 
Conta Ecclef. Roman. 
Scriptores pro Romana Ecclefia. 


Liba 
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Libri de Jefuitarum Moribus. 
Libni de Ritibus, Ceremoniis et Inftitutis Ecclefiaft. 
De Ritibus Grecorum. 


Liturgize Greecorum. 
De Ritibus Rom. eccl. &c. 
Miffalia Angliz, five ad ufum Ecclefiz Sa- 
rifburienfis. 
Miffalia Romana. 


Miffalia variarum Ecclefiarum, 
Liturgiz orientalium Ecclefiarum. 
Breviaria 
Ritualia. 

Proceffionalia. 
Antiphonaria. 
Litaniz. 
Ceremonalia & Paftoralia. 

Officia Mariz Virginis. 

Hore Romane. 

Hore Sarifburientfis. ) 

Manu. 

Hymnorum libri. 

Scriptores de Trinitate. 

Theologia Gallica. 

Scriptores de Ritibus Judaicis: 


The catalogue having paffed the prefs, turned dut to 
be very voluminous, and being of a [ingular kind, 
Ofborne hoped to be able to make the public pay for 
it ; to this end it was, that he directed Johnfon to draw 
up the preface, giving an account of the contents of 
the library, and containing a variety of arguments to 
vindicate a folicitation for a fubfcription, that is to 

Vor. I. L fay, 


fay, a demand of five fhillings for each volume of 
the catalogue, to defray the expence of printing it; 
the volume or volumes fo purchafed, to be taken in 
exchange for any book rated at the fame value. 
This paper, of which a character has already been 
given, was, as I conjecture, a precurfor to the cata- 
Jogue, and was with great induftry circulated through- 
out the kingdom. It anfwered its end ; the catalogue 
was printed in five o¢tavo volumes, the collectors and 
lovers of books bought it, and Ofporne was reim- 
burfed. 

While the catalogue was compiling, Johnfon was fur- 
ther employed by Ofborne to felect from the many thou- 
fand volumes of which the library confifted, all foch 
{mall tracts and fugitive pieces as were of greateft 
value or were moft fcarce, with a view to the reprint- 
ing and publifhing them under the title of the Har- 
leian Mifcellany. To recommend a fubfeription for 
printing the collection, propofals were publifhed con- 
taining an account of the undertaking, and an enume- 
ration of its contents, penned by Johnfon with greac 
art; which being very fhort, may itfelf be deemed a 
fugitive piece, and is therefore here inferted. 

‘ Ic has been for a long time a very juft comphint 
© among the learned, that a muletude of valuable pro- 
‘ ductions, publifhed in {mall pamphlets, or in fingle 
‘ fheets, are in a short time, too often by accidents or 
* negligence, deftroyed and entirely loft; and that 
* thofe authors, whofe reverence for the public has 
. hindered them from {welling their works with repe- 
‘ titions, or incumbering them with fuperfluities, and 
* who, therefore, deferve the praife and gratirude of 
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* poftetity, are forgotten, for the very reafon for which 
“ they might expect to be remembered. It has been 
< long lamented, that the duration of the monuments 
* of genius and {tudy, as well as of wealth and power, 
“ depends in no fmall meafure on their bulk ; and that 
© volumes, confiderable only for their fize, are handed 
« down from one age to another, when compendious 
“ trearifes, of far greater importance, are fuffered to 
* perifh, as the compatteft bodies fink into the water, 
© while thofe of which the extenfion ‘bears a greater 
€ proportion to the weight, float upon the furface. 

‘ This obfervation hath been fo often confirmed by 
* experience, that, in the neighbouring nation, the 
* common appellation of {mall performances is derived 
© from this unfortunate circumftance ; a flying sheet, or @ 
© fugitive piece, are the terms by which they are diftin- 
© guifhed, and diftinguifhed with too great propriety, 
« as they are fubject, after having amufed mankind for 
‘a while, to take. their flight and difappear for 
© ever. 

« What are the loffes which the learned have already 
© feftained, by havitig neglected to fix thofe fugitives 
“in fome certain refidence, it is not eafy to fay ; but 
© there is no doubt that many valuable obfervarions 
« have been repeated, becaufe they were not preferved ; 
© and that, therefore, the progrefs of knowledge has 
© been retarded, by the neceffity of doing what had 
« been already done, but was done for thofe who forgot 
“ their benefactor. 

. © Theobvious method of preventing thefe lofies, of 
© preferving to every man the reputation he has me- 
5 ate by long afiiduity, is to unite thefe fcartered 
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pieces into volumes, that thofe which are too {mali 
to preferve themfelves, may be fecured by their 
combination with others ; to confolidate thefe atoms 
of learning into fyftems, to collect thefe difunited 
rays, that their light and their fire may become per- 
cepuble. 

« Of encouraging this ufeful defign, the ftudious 
and inquifitive have now an opportunity, which, 
perhaps, was never offered them before, and which, 
if it fhould now be loft, there is not any probability 
that they will ever recover. They may now con- 
ceive themfelves in poffeffion of the lake into which 
all thofe rivulets of fcience have for many years been 
flowing t but which, unlefs its waters are turned into 
proper channels, will foon burft its banks, or be dif- 
perfed in imperceptible exhalations. : 

‘ In the Harleian library, which I have purchafed, 
are treafured a greater number of pamphlets and 
{mall treatifes, than were perhaps ever yet feen in 
one place; productions of the writers of all parties, 
and of every age, from the reformation; colle@ed 
with an unbounded and unwearied curiofity, without 
exclufion of any fubject.  , 

* So great is the variety, that it has been no {mail 
labour to perufe the tit:es, in order to reduce them to 
a rude divifion, and range their heaps under general 
heads ; of which the number, though not yet in- 
created by the fubdivifion which an accurate furvey 
will neceffarily produce, cannot but excite the curie- 
fity of all che ftudious, as there is fcarcely any pare 


of knowledge which fome of thefe articles do not 
comprehend. 
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[Then follows an enumeration of articles to the 
amount of more than.an hundred and fifty, which itis 
needlefs here to infert.} 

* As many of thefe tracts mutt be obfcure. by 
* length of time, or defective for want of thofe difco- 
* veries which have been made fince they were writ- 
* ten, there will be added fome hiftorical, explanatory, . 
* or fupplemental notes, in which the occafion of the 
“ treatife will be fhewn, or an account given of the. 
* author, allufions to forgotten fats will be illuftrat- 
© ed, or the fubject farther elucidated from other 
* writers.’ e 

We may well conclude that the propofal met with 
ajl due encouragement, as the pieces recommended in 
it were in the year 1749, publifhed in eight quarto 
volumes. To the firft of them was prefixed, as an 
introduction, an effay on the origin and importance of 
{mall tra¢ts and fyigitive pieces. 

Ofborne was an opulent tradefman, as may be bide 
ed from his ability to make fo large a purchafe as that . 
above-mentioned ; he was ufed to boaft that he was . 
worth forty thoufand pounds, but of bookfellers he. 
was one of the moft ignorant: of title-pages or edi- . 
tions he had no knowledge or remembrance, but in all 
the tricks and arts of his trade he was moft expert. . 
Johnfon, in his life of Pope fays, that he was entirely 
deftitute of fhame, without fenfe of any difgrace, but that 
of poverty. He purchafed a number of unfold copies 
of Mr. Pope’s Iliad, of the folio fize, printed on an 
inferior paper and without cuts, and cutting off the 
top and bottom margins, which were very large, had 
the impudence to call them the fubfcription books, and 
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to vend them as flch ©. His infolence to his cufta- 
mers was allo frequently paft bearing, If one came 
for a book in his catalogue, he would endeavour to 
force on him fome new publication of his own, and, if 
he refufed, would affront him. 

I mention thé above particulars of this worthlefs 
fellow 2s an introduétion to a fact refpecting his be- 
haviour to Johnfon, which I have often heard related, 
and:which himfelf confeffed to be true. Johnfon, while 
employed in felecting pieces for the Harleian Mifcel- 
lany, was neceffitated, not only to perufe the title-page 
of each article, but frequently to examine its contents, in 
order to form a judgment of its worth and importance, 
in the doing whereof, it muft be fuppofed, curiofity 
might fometimes detain him too long, and whenever 
it did, Ofborne was offended. Seeing Johnfon one day 
deeply engaged in perufing a book, and the work being 
for the inftant at a ftand, he reproached him with in- 
attention and delay, in fuch coarfe language as few 
men would ufe, and ftill fewer could brook : the other 
in his juftification afferted fomewhat, which Ofborne 
anfwered by giving him the lie; Johnfon’s anger ar 
fo foul a charge, was not fo great as to make him for- 
get that he had weapons at hand: he feized a folio 
that Jay near him, and with it felled his adverfary to 
the ground, with forme exclamation, which, as it is dif- 
fererrly related, I will not venture to repeat. 

This cranfaction, which has been feldom urged 
with any other view than to fhew that Johnfon was of 


® See a mote on the Dunciad, Book ii. verfe 16 » in the later 
editions. 
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an irafcible temper, is generally related as an entertain- 
ing {tory : with me it has always been a fubject of me- 
lancholy reftection. In our eftimation of the enjoy- 
ments of this life, we place wifdom, virtue, and learn- 
ing in the firft clafs, and riches and other adventitious 
gifts of fortune in the laft. The natural fubordination 
of the one to the other we fee and approve, and when 
that is difturbed we are forry. How then muft it 
affe& a fenfible mind to contemplate that misfortune, 
which could fubje& a man endued with a capacity for 
the higheft offices, a philofopher, a poet, an orator, 
and, if fortune had fo ordered, a chancellor, a prelate, 
a ftatefman, to the infolence of a megn, worthlefs, ig- 
norant fellow, who had nothing to juftify the fuperi- 
ority he exercifed over a man fo endowed, but thofe 
advantages which Providence indifcriminately difpenfes 
to the worthy and the worthlefs! to fee fuch a man, 
for the fupply of food and raiment, fubmitting to 
the commands of his inferior, and, as a hireling, look- 
ing up to him for the reward of his work, and receiv- 
ing it accompanied with reproach and contumely, 
this, I fay, is a fubje4t of melancholy reflection. 
Having completed the Harleian catalogue and mif- 
ecllany, and thereby difengaged himfelf from Ofborne, 
Johnfon was at liberty to purfue fome f{cheme of profit, 
jefs irkfome than that in which he had {fo lately been 
employed. Biography was a kind of writing that he 
delighted in ; it called forth his powers of reflection, 
and gave him occafjon to contemplate human life 
and manners. He had made fome effays of his ta- 
lent in the lives of Barretier and Boerhaave, men un- 


known tq him, and was now prompted to give to the 
L4 world 
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world that of a friend with whom he had been 
clofely intimate, whofe fingular character and adverfe 
fortunes afforded ample {cope for difcuffion, and fur 
nifhed matter for many admirable leffons of mo- 
rality. 

This friend was Savage, of whom it has above 
been related, that his friends had undertaken to raife 
an annual fubfcription for his fupport at Swanfea in 
Wales, but that his departure for that place was 
retarded by fome difficulties that occurred in the 
courfe of their endeavours to raife it: thefe, however, 
were overcome, and Savage, in July 1739, took leave 
of London, and elfo of Johnfon, who, as himfel cells 
us, parted from him with tears inhiseyes. His fub- 
fequent hiftory is, that taking his way through Brifto}, 
he was for fome time detained there by an embargo on 
the thipping. After fome ftzy he was enabled to de- 
part, and he reached Swanfca ; but nog hking the 
place, and refenting the treatment of his contributors, 
who feem to have been flack in the performance of their 
engagements to fupport him, he returned to Briftol 
with an intent to come to London, a purpofe he was 
hindered from effecting by an arreft of his perfon, 
on the roth of January 1742-3, for the fMall fum of 
eight pounds, and carried to Newgate in that city, 
where, not being able to extricate himfel from his 
confinement, he, on the 31ft day of July, in the fame 
year, died. 

This event, and the affertion which he had long en- 
tertained for the man, calicd forth Johnfon to an exer- 
cile of his pen, which, as it is faid, employed it only 
thirty-fix hours, in a narrative of events fo fingula 
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es could fcarcely fail to gratify the curiofity of every 
one who wifhed to be inftructed in the fcience of 
human life. The fubje& was fuch an one as is 
feldom exhibited to view; a man dropped into the 
world as from a cloud, committed to the care of thofe 
‘who had little intereft in his prefervation, and none in 
the forming his temper, or the infufing into him thofe 
little precepts of morality, which might germinate in 
his mind, and be produdtive of habitual virtue; thefe 
are advantages which children of the loweft birth 
enjoy, in fome degree, in common with thofe of 2 
higher; but of thefe he never participated. All the 
knowledge he attained to, from his infancy upwards, 
was felf-acquired, and, bating that he was born ina 
city where the refinements of civil life prefented to 
his view a rule of moral condutt, he may be faid to 
have been little lefs a miracle than Hai Ebn Yokdhan 
is feigned to be. 

Ic has been obferved of thofe children who owe 
their nurture and education to a certain benevolent 
infitution in this metropolis, that being by their 
misfortune ftrangers to thofe charities that arife from 
the relations of father, fon, and brother, their charac- 
ters affume a complexion that marks their conduc&t 
through life. The fame may be faid of Savage, and 
will perhaps account for that want of gratitude to his 
benefaétors, and other defeéts in his temper, with which 
he feems to have been juftly chargeable. 

The manner in which Johnfon has written this life 
is very judicious : it afforded no great actions to cele- 
brate, no improvements in f{cience to record, nor any 
yariety of events to remark on. It was a fucceffion 
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of difappointments, and a complication of miferies ; 
and: a6 it was am uniform contradiction to the axiom 
that human. life. is chequered with good and evil acci- 
dents, was alone fingular. The virtues and vices 
which like flowers and weeds fprang up together, and 
perhaps with an equal degree of vigour, in the mind 
of this. unfortunate man, afforded, it is true, a fubje& 
of fpeculation, and Johnafon has not failed to avail 
kimfelf of fo extraordinary a moral phenomenon as 
that of a mind exalted to a high degree of improve- 
ment without the aid of culture. 

Bur if the events ef Savage's life are few, the 
sefiections thereon are many, fo that the work may as 
well be deemed 2 feries of ceconomical precepts as 
a masrative of facts, in it is contained a charaéter, 
which may be faid to be /ui generis; a woman who 
had proclaimed her. crimes, and folicited reproach, 
difowning from the inftant of his birth, and procuring 
ea be illegrtimated by parliament, her own fon, doam- 
img him 00 peverty and obfcurity, and jaunching hima 
upon the ocean of life, only that he might be {wallowed 
by its quick-fands, or dafhed upon its rocks, and laftly, 
endeavouring to rid herfelf from the danger of being 
at any time made known to him, by fecredly ferding 
him co the American plantations. 

It farther exhibits co view, aman of genius deftitute 
of relations and friends, and with no one to direét his 
purfuits, becoming an author by neceffity, and 2 
writer for the ftage, and forming fach connections 
as that profeffion leads to, fometimes Improving, and 
at others flighting them, but at all times acting with a 
fpint that better became his birth than his circum- 

{tances ; 
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Sances ; for who that knew how to diftinguith between 
one and the other, would, like Savage, have folicited 
alfiftasce, and {fpumed: at the offer of ic? or repaid 
seiterated kindneffes.with negle& er oblivious taci- 
gurnity ? 

Interfperfed in the eourfe of the narrative aro a 
great varitty of moral fentiments, prudential maxims, 
and mifcellancous obfervations on men and things ; 
but the fentiment that feems to pervade the whole is, 
thar sdlenefs, whether voluntary or necefiitated, is pro- 
dudiive of the greateft evils that human nature is ex- 
pofed to; and this the author exemplifies in an enu- 
meration of the calamities that 2 man is fubjeéted to 
by the want of 3 profeffion, and by fhewing how far 
Jefs happy fuch an one muft be than he who has only 
a@ mere manual occupation to depend on for his 


port. 

The concluding paragraph of the book explains the 
author’s intention in writing it, and points out che ufe 
that may be made of it in fuch ported terms, that I 
fhall need, as I truft, no excufe for inferting fo fine a 
fpecimen of ftile and fentiment. ; 

¢ This relation will not be wholly without its ufe, 
¢ if thofe who languifh under any part of his fuffer- 
¢ ings fhall be enabled to forufy their patience by re- 
* fiefting, that they feel only thofe afflictions from 
‘ which the abilities of Savage did not exempt him; 
“ or if thofe whoin confidence of fupertor capacities or 
¢ attainments, difregard the common maxims of life, 
« fhall be reminded, that nothing will fupply the 
© want of prudence, and that negligence and irregu- 
¢ larity long continued, will.make knowledge uflefs, . 
¢ wit ridiculous, and genius contemptble,’ a 
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This celebrared effay in biography was publithed ia 
the month of February 1744, ami gave occafion to 
Henry Fielding, the author of a periodical paper inutled 
€ The Champion,’ m commend wc in chete words: 
© This pamphlet is, withour flacery co ifs author, as 
« jpatk and well wrirren 2 piece as, of its kind, I ever 
© fw, fo char, ac the tame ome char it highly deferves, 
¢ i ftancts certainly very liccle in need of chs recom- 
ear As co the hiitory of the unfortunate 
« perfon whofe memoirs compote tis work, it 1s cer 
‘ tainly penned with equal accuracy and fpint, of 
€ which I am fo much the beuer judge, as I knew 
¢ many of the facts mennoned in  w be findtly ruc, 
© and very fairly related. Befides, xis noc only the ftory 
© of Mr. Savage, but innumerable incidents relanng 
© to othez perfons and other affars, which render 
« this 2 very amufing, and withal, a very inftrudtive 
« and valuable performance. The author’s obferva- 


ons are fhort, fignificane and juft, as his narrative 

is remarkably fmooth and well difpofed: his re- 
‘ fiections open to us all the receffes of the human 
‘ heart, and, in a word, a more juft or pleafant, a 
* more engaging or a more improving treatife on the 
excellencies and defeéts of human nature, is {carce 
* to be found in our own or perhaps in any other 
* language.’ 

The life I am now writing feems to divide itfelf 
into two periods ; the firft marked by a feries of afflic- 
tions, the laft by fome cheering rays of comfort and 
Comparuive affluence. Johnfon, at this time, had 
pafled nearly the half of his days: here, therefore, let 
Wie tanec 4 ftand, and having hitherto reprefented 
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him in his literary, endeavour to exhibit him in hig 
religious, moral, and ceconomical charaéter, adverting 
firft to fuch particulars refpeCting the courfe of life 
he had chofen, and the evils to which it expofed 
him, as feem properly to belong to the firft member 
of the above divifion. 

As the narrownefs of his father’s circumftances had 
fhut him out of thofe profeffions for which an univer- 
fity education is a neceffary qualification, and his 
project of an academy had failed, he had, as to his 
courfe of life, no choice but idlenefs or the exercife of 
his talents in a way that might afford him fubfiftence, 
and provide for the day that was paffing over him, fo 
that the profeffion of an author was the only one in his 
power to adopt. That it was far from an eligible 
‘ene, he had in fome degree experienced, and his 
averfion to labour magnified the evils of it, by 
bringing to his recollection the examples of Am- 
hurft, of Savage, of Boyfe*, and many others, 

from 
® The lives of thefe three perfons as they exhibit an exantple of 
the diftreffes to which idlenefs and the want of moral principles may 
expofe men of parts, may be an ufefal caveat to young men of 
the rifing generation, and prove 2 more powerful perfuafive to 
induftry, economy, and the right ufe of great talents, than the 
moft laboured argument. That of Savage prefents itfelfto view in 
tiie works of Johnfon: thofe of the other two are elfewhere to be 
found, and an abridgement of each of them is inferted, for the fame 
reafon that beacons are erefted to point out rocks and fhoals to 
ignorant or benighted perfons. 

Nicholas Amhurft was born at Marden in Kent; but in what 
year is uncertain: he received his education in Merchant-Taylors’ 
fchool in London, and was thence removed to St. John’s college, 
Oxford ; but expelled for the libertinifm of his principles and 
he irregularity of his conduét. After this expulfion, for which 
very different caufes were affigned by him and thofe who enforcdéd 


it, 
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from which he inferred, that flavery and indigence 

qrere its infeparable concomitants, and reflecting om 
the 


it, he fatirized the learning and difcipline of the univerfity, and 
expofed the characters of its moft refpedtable members, in a pocm 
called ¢ Oculus Britanniz,’ and in his ‘ Terre Filiss,’ a work 
compeunded of wit amd fasrrility. \He, feon after, quitted Ox- 
ferd, came to London, and publifhed a volume of mifcellanses = 
he wrote many fatirical and malignant poems, and tranflated fome 
of Mr. Addifon’s Latin pieces ; but his chief fame arofe from his 
conduéting the ‘ Craftfman,’ in which he was mede the teal ef oppo- 
fition. For feme extraordinarily indifcreet whe of Mis libelling 
powers, the printers of this paper were feized, and Mr. Amhar@, 
with.a view.of being confidered as the vittim of his party, and 
more than indemnificd for all he fhould foffer, farrendered 
himfelf; but the profecution dropped, and he was difappomerd. 
‘Upon the famous compromife of 1742, no terms were fiipulated by 
his friends for him who. liad been the inftrument of their faccets 3 
the refle&tion whereon is thought to have precipitated Ms end; for 
he died in a few months after, as is faid, of a broken heart, and was 
indebted to the bounty of Franklin the printer for a grave. 

Samuel -Boyfe, the fon of an Englith diffenting minifter, was bore 
in 1708, ahd educated at 2 private fchool in Dublin. At eightees 
che was fent to Glafgow, and before he had completed his nineteenth: 
year, masried the daughter of a tradefman there. His father, for 
a confiderable time, fupported his natural extravagance, which his 
wife, who was diffolute and vicious, rendered ftill more barthea- 
Some. This refource failing, he went to Edinburgh, where his 
poetical abilites procured him marty friends, particularly the countef 
of Eglinton and lord Stormont, who affifted him im his exigencies, 
and were difpofed to continwe their bounty ; but Boyfe’s charac- 
ervand department repelled kindnefs. His talents were great: 
he had a genius for poctry, for painting, and mafic; yet it was fo 
@bicured bya mean and fordid temper, that many knew hr i 
nately without dilcovering his ‘abilities : his chofen acquaintames 


: ) — he drew on himfelf st ee de hime 
refolve 
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the lives and condudt of thefe men, might fearthar 
it had a neceffary tendency.to .commupt the .mind,.and 

render 


refolve on quitfing it for London, whither thofe who had been his 
patrons gave him very valsable recommentdatory letters; bot he 
fighted them, and preferred fubfifting by precarious donations. 
In the year 1740: he was reduced to-the-want of-nee¢fiary-apparel, 
and having pawned whatever he could exift without, was -con- 
fined by his indigence to 2 bed which hed -no ‘fheets: -here, to 
procure food, he.wrote ; his pofture fitting up-in bed, his edly 
covering a blanket, in which a-hole was -made to -sdmit of-the 
employment of his arm. 

In 1742, while in a fponging-boufe, -he was driven ‘to 
Solicit Cave for fome temporary relref, -and to -procure it, -wrote 
the following horrible defcription of the fituation into which his 
neglect of cconomy and his want of commen prudenee had 
plunged him. 


* Infcription for St. Lazanus’s cave. 


‘© Hodie, tefte colo fummo, - 

« Sine pane, fine nummo ; 

“ Sorte pofitus infefte, 

< Scribo tibi dolens mefte. 

« Fame, bile, tumet jecur : 

« Urbane, mitte opem, precor 

‘ Tibiemmcorhumanaum ; 
« Non a malis alienom : 

« Mibi mens nec male grato, 

* Pro a te favore dato. . 
ALCEUS., 
« Ex gehenna debitoria, 

« Valgo, domo fpongiatona.’ 


« Sir, 


¢ Twrote you yefterday.an-account of my unhappy cafe. I am 

¢ ‘every moment threatened to be turned ont bere, becaufe I have 
* mot money to pay for my bed two nights paft, which is ufually 
«> paid beforehand ; and Iam loth to_go into. the counter, ons 
* fee 


~ 
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render the followers of it, with refpeét to religion, €d 
politics, and even to morality, altogether indifferent. 
Nor could he be ignorant of that mortifying depen- 
dence which the profeffion itfelf expofes men to, a 
profeffion that leads to no preferment, and for its 


« {ce if my affair can pofibly be made up. f hope, therefore, you 
« will have the hamanity to fend me half a guinea for fapport, ull 
« I can finith your papers in my hands. The ode on the Briszth 
¢ nation I hope to have done to day, and want a proof copy of thar 
« part of Scowe you defign for the prefent magazine, that it may be 
« improved as far as poffible from your affiftance. Your papers are 
¢ but ill tranfcribed. I agree with you as to St. Auguftine’s cawe. 
¢ I humbly intreat your anfwer, having not tafted any thing fimce 
« Tuefday evening I came here ; and my coat will be taken of my 
* back for the charge of the bed, fo that I muft go into prifon naked, 
¢ which is too fhocking for me to think of. 

« I am, with fincere regard, 

« Sir, 
* Your unfortunate humble fervant, 
«SS. BOY SBE.° 
© Crown coffee-houfe, Grocer’s alley, 
« Poultry, July 21, 1742. 


« Received from Mr. Cave the fam of half a guinea by me, ia 
® confinement, S. Boyfe.’ 


The miferies of his confinement did aot teach him difcretion : he 
was relcafed, but his wants were little abated, and he made ule of 
the moft difgraceful arts to excite charity: he fometimes railed 
fabfcriptions for non-cxittent poems, and fometimes employed his 
wife to give out that he was dying. Hic was afterwards engaged, 
at a very low rate, in the compilation of an hiftorical view of the 
tranfafhons of Europe, by Mr. Henry of Reading ; at which pleok 
his wife died. To fignify his forrow for her death, he tied a black 
gibbon round the neck of 2 lap-dog, which, to acquire the charafter 
of a man of tafte, he ufed tocarry in hisarms. After he left Read. 
ing, he grew more decent in his drefs and behaviour; bet his 
health was then declining, and in May 1749 he died in an ob{care 
lodging near Shoc-lane, and was buried at the charge of the pasith. 
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moft laborious exertions confers no greater a reward 
than a fupply of natural wants. ; 

Ralph, a writer of this clafs, and who had fone 
fome fuch connections as would have flattered. the 
hopes of any man, was the tool of that party of which. 
the late lord Melcombe laboured to be the head. . To. 
ferve the interefts of it, he wrote a periodical paper, and 
a voluminous hiftory of England, fraught with fuch: 
principles as he was required to diffeminate. . This 
man, in a pamphlet intitled ‘ The cafe of authors by. 
profeffion,’ has enumerated all the evils that attend it, 
and fhewn it to be the laft that a liberal mind would 
choofe. | 
All this Johnfon knew and had duly weighed: the 
leffer evils of an author’s profeffion, fuch as a depen- 
dence om bookfellers, and a precarious income, he 
was able to endure, and the greater, that is to fay, 
the proftitution of his talents, he averted; for, 
whatever facrifices of their principles fuch men as 
Waller, Dryden, and others, have made in their 
Writings, or to whatever lengths they may have gone 
in panegyrics or adulatory addreffes, his integrity was: 
not to be warped: his religious and political opini- 
ons he retained and cherifhed ; and in a fullen confi- 
dence in the ftrength of his mental powers, difdained 
to folicit patronage by any of the arts in common 
ufe with writers of almoft every denomination. That 
this firmnefs was not affected, will appear by a retro- 
fpeét to the methods he took for the attainment of 
knowledge, and the fettling his notions as to the great 
duties of life. 

His courfe of ftudy at the univerfity was irregular 


and cariath and fcarcely determined as to its object. 
Vou. I, M. Mathematics 
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Mathematics and phyfics he had but little relifh for, 
from whence it may be inferred, that his natural 
powers had received comparatively but {mall improwe- 
ment from an academical education. An habinzad 
difpofition to thought and refiection enabled him how- 
ever upon his leaving it, to attain to that degree of im- 
provement which, in many minds, is not effected with- 
out intenfe application and labour ; and the fentiments 
of piety which he had imbibed in his youth, directed 
him to thofe {tudies, which, without attending to fecular 
rewards, he thought of greateft importance to hig 
fature happinefs. In conformity to this motive, he 
applied himfelf tothe ftudy of the Holy Scriptures, and 
the evidences ofreligion, to the writings of the fathers 
and of the Greek moralifts, to ecclefiaftical and civil 
hiftory, and to claffical literature and philology. 

The refult of thefe his mental exercifes was a 
thorough conviction of the truth of the Chnfhan 
religion, an adherence to the dottrine and difcipline 
of our eftablifhed church, and to that form of civil 
government which we number among the bieffings 
derived to us from the wifdom and bravery of our 
anceftors, with this farther advantage, that they rooted 
in his mind thofe principles of religion, morality, and, 
I will add, loyalcy, that influenced his conduct during 
the remainder of his life. 

To {peak of the firft, his religion, ic had a tin€ture of 
enthufiafm, arifing, as is conjectured, from the fervour 
of his imagination, and the perufal of St. Auguftine 
and other of the fathers, and the writings of Kempis 
and the afcetics, which prompted him to the employ— 
mens of compofing meditations and devotional exer— 

cifea., 
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tcifes. It farther produced in him an habitual reverence 
for the name of God, which he was never known 
to utter but on proper occafions and with due refpect, 
sand operated on thofe that were admitted to his con- 
verfation as a powerful reftraint of all profane difcourfe, 
and ile difcuffions of theological queftions ; and, 
faftly, it infpired him with that charity, meaning 
thereby a general concern for the welfare of all man- 
kind, without which we are told that all pretenfions to 
religion are vain. 

To enable him at times to review his progrefs in 
life, and to eftimate his improvement in religion, he, 
in the year 1734, began to not¢ down the tranfactions 
of each day, recollecting, as well as he was able, thofe . 

_of his youth, and interfperfing fuch reflections and 
refolutions as, under particular circumftances, he was 
induced to make. This regifter, which he intitled 
© Annales,’ does not form an entire volume, but is 
contained in a variety of little books folded and 
ftitched together by himfelf, and which were found mix- 
ed with his papers. Some fpecimens of thefe notanda 
have been lately printed with his prayers; but to 
warrant what I have faid, refpecting his religious cha- 
ratter, I have felefted from the ‘ Annales,’ and infert 
in the margin below, an earlier extract than any con- 
tained in that collection*. 

' His 

®« Friday, Auguft 27th,’ [1734] © 10 at night. This day I have 

* trifled away, except that I have attended the fchool in the morn» 

* ing. I read tonight in Rogers’s fermons. To night I began the 
® break faft law anew. 

« Sept. 7th, 1736. I have this day entered upon my 28th year, 

€ Mayet thos, O God, enable » for Jefus Chrift’s fake, to Lees 

2 
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His moral character difplayed itfelf in the fincerity 
of his friendfhips, his love of juftice and of truth, and 
his placability ; of all which qualities, the te{timonics 
in his favour are innumerable. But as the character 
here propofed to be given him is not intended to 
palliate his errors in behaviour, truth obliges me to 
fay, that his outward deportment was in many inftan- 
ces a juft fubjeét of cenfure. Before his arrival in 
town, he was but little accuftomed to free conver- 
fation with his fuperiors, fo that that kind of fub- 
miffion he had been ufed to pay them he feemed to 
exact from others, and when it was refufed him he was 
petulant, captious, and dogged. His difcourfe, which 
through life was of the didactic kind, was replete 
with original fentiments expreffed in the ftrongef 
and moft correét terms, and in fuch language, that 
whoever could have heard and not feen him, would 
have thought him reading. For the pleafure he com- 
municated to his hearers, he expected not the tnbute 
of filence: on the contrary, he encouraged others, 
particularly young men, to fpeak, and paid a due ar- 
tention to what they faid; but his prejudices were 
fo ftrong and dceply rooted, more efpecially againft 
Scotchmen and whigs, that whoever thwarted him 
ran the rifque of a fevere rebuke, or at beit be- 
cime entengled in-an unpleafine altercation. 

He was fcarce fettled in town before this doematical 
behaviour, and his impatience of contradiction, became 


* this in foch a manner that I may receive comfort from it at the 
* hour of death, and in the day of judgment. Amen. 

* I intend to-morrow to review the ruli; I have at any time faid 
$ down, in order to pragtife them,” 


@ part 
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a part of his character, and deterred many perfons of 
learning, who wifhed to enjoy the delight of his con- 
verfation, from feeking his acquaintance. There were 
not wanting thofe among his friends who would fome- 
times hint to him, that the conditions of free con- 
verfation imply an equality among thofe engaged in 
it, which are violated whenever fuperiority is affumed : 
their reproofs he took kindly, and would in excufe for 
what thef¥ called the pride of learning, fay, that it was 
of the defenfive kind. The repetition of thefe had, — 
however, a great effect on him; they abated his preju~ 
dices, and produced a change in his temper and man- 
ners that rendered him at length a defirable companion 
in the moft polite circles. 

In the leffer duties of morality he was remifs : he 
flept when he fhould have ftudied, and watched when 
he fhould have been at reft : his habits were flovenly, 
and the neglect of his.perfon and garb fo great as to 
render his appearance difgufting. He was an ill 
hufband of his time, and fe regardlefs of the hours 
of refection, that at two he might be found at break- 
faft, and at dinner at eight. In his ftudies, and I may 
add, in his devotional exercifes, he was both intenfe 
and remifs, and in the profecutian of his literary em- 
ployments, dilatory and hafty, unwilling, as himfelf 
confeffed, to work, and working with vigour and 
hafte * . 

His indolence, or rather the delight he took in 
reading and reflection, rendered him averfe to bodily 
exertions. He was ill made for riding, and took fo 


© See his prayers page 184. 
M 3 little 
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little pleafure in it, that, as he once told me, he has 
fallen afleep on his horfe. Walking he feldom prac- 
tifed, perhaps for no better reafon, than that it requir- 
ed the previous labour of dreffing. In a word, mental 
occupation was his fole pleafure, and the knowledge he 
acquired in the purfuit of it he was ever ready to com- 
municate: in which faculty he was not only excellent 
but expert; for,asit is related of lord Bacon by one wha 
knew him®*, that ¢ in al] companies he appeard a good 
¢ proficient, if not a mafter, in thofe arts entertained for 
€ the fubjeCt of every one’s difcourfe,’ and that ‘ his 
¢ moft cafual talk deferved to be written,’ fo it may be 
faid of Johnfon, that his converfation was ever fuited 
to the profeffion, condition, and capacity of thofe with 
whom he talked. 

Of a mind thus ftored it is furely not too much 
to fay, that it qualified the poffeffor of it for many 
more importarat employments than the inftruction of 
non-adults in the elements of literature; yet fo 
~ humbly did he feem to think of himfelf when he 
publifhed the advertifement of his little academy at 
Edial, that to be able to eftablith it, was the uanoft 
of his ambition; but that hope failing, his necefflities 
drove him to London, and placed him in the ftaton 
of life in which we are now to contemplate him. 

It has been mentioned in a preceding page, that 
in the courfe of his ftudies he had formed a lift of 
literary undertakings, on which, when time fhould 
ferve or occafion invite, he meant ra exercife his 
pen: but fuch was the verfatilicy of his temper, 
that of forty-nine articles which he had fixed 


© Wesks of Francis Ofborn, EG; vo. 36735 page 151, 
Qn, 
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on, not one appears to have engaged his future at- 
tention. Among the reft he had purpofed to give 
a hiftory of the revival of learning in Europe, and 
alfo a comparifon of philofophical and chriftian mo- 
rality, by fentences collected from the moralifts and 
fathers*. The former of thefe, as i@@fequired the 
labour of deep refearch, and the perugl of a great 
variety of authors, was a work that we may fuppofe 
he was deterred from by frequent refle&tions on the 
pains it would coft him; bur that he fhould abandon 
a work fo eafy in the execution, and fo much to the 
credit of the religion he profeffed, as the latter, is not 
lefs to be wondered at than lamented. 

Thefe projeéts of Johnfon were moft of them re- 
folved on in his earlier days, but it is not improbable 
that he was induced to give them up by the profpect 
of the gain that might arife from the publication of a 
new edition of Shakefpeare, which it is certain he 
meditated, about the year 1745. To an undertak- 
ing of this kind the temptations were very ftrong, 
for, befides that the former editors had fallen fhort in 
their endeavours to explain and fettle the text, he 
had great reafon to hope it would be well received, 
for at that time it was obfervable, that the tafte of 
the public was refining, and that the lovers of ftage 
entertainments and dramatic literature had begun to 
naufeate the tragedies and comedies of the laft age, 
which were formed after French models, and to 
difcern the beauties and excellencies of this au- 
thor. | 


® Vide fupra, page 83, 84. in not. 
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That this hope was not ill-grounded, may rea- 
fonably be inferred from the fuccefs of thofe many 
editions of this author that have appeared fince the 
above time, of one whereof above cleven thoufand 
copies have been fold, and next, from the effects of Mr. 
Garrick’s a@ting, which had revived the exhibiuon 
of Shakefpeare’s plays, and excited readers of every 
clafs to the perufal of them. 

But, perhaps, the greateft of Johnfon’s temptations 
to this undertaking, faving at all times his neceffities, 
was, a defire to difplay his fkill in Englith literacure 
and rational critici{m in their wideft extent, in both 
which requifites the deficiences of the former edi- 
tions were obvious. Of thofe of the players and 
others, down to the year 1685, little in favour can be 
faid: the firft chat made any pretenfions to correétnefs 
was that of Rowe in 170g, and next to that, Mr. Pope’s 
in 4to, 1723. Whatever otherwere the merits of thefe 
two perfons, it is certain that neither of them was 
fufficiently qualified for the tafk he had undertaken; 
not that they wanted the power of difcerning the ex- 
tellences of their author, or clearing his page of many 
corruptions that had long obfcured his fenfe, but that 
they were deficient in that lower kind of literature, 
without which all endeavours to fix or explain the text 
of an old writer will ever be found to be vain. 

To this kind of knowledge, as far as may be judged 
from the courfe of his ftudies, and indeed from the 
preface to his edition, Rowe had not the leaft preten- 
fion. Nor does it appear that Pope was at all con- 
verfant with, or that he underftood the phrafcology 

of 
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of the writers contemporary with his author. So little 
was he ufed to that kind of reading, that, as himfelf 
confeffed, he had never heard of the Virgidemiarum 
of bifhop Hall, a collection of the wittieft and moft 
pointed fatires in our language, till it was fhewn to him, 
and that fo late in his life, that he could only exprefs 
his approbation of it by a with that he had feen it fooner. 
That vernacular erudition, contemptible as it has been 
reprefented, is an indifpenfable qualification for the 
reftoring or explaining the fenfe of corrupted or obfo- 
lete authors, and even of thofe more recent, is moft 
clearly evidenced in one cafe by the later editions of 
our great dramatic poet, and in the other by Dr. Grey’s 
edition of Hudibras, without the affiftance whereof, 
the many allufions to facts, circumftances, and fitua- 
tions therein contained, muft for ever have remained 
unintelligible. Theobald was the firft of this clafs of 
editors. For the purpofe of publifhing Shakefpeare, 
he, in the preface to his firft edition, afferts, that he 
had read no fewer than eight hundred old Englith 
plays, befides hiftories and novels to a great amount; 
and the fame kind of ftudy has, with different degrees 
of affiduity, been purfued by others, even to the laft of 
his fucceffors. 

With thefe inducements, and the aid of two va- 
Juable editions then extant, Theobald’s and that of 
Sir Thomas Hanmer, Johnfon projected a new one, 
and, as a fpecimen of his abilities for the undertaking, 
publifhed in the year 1745, ‘ Mifcellaneous obferva- 
“ tions on the tragedy of Macbeth, with remarks on 
« Sir Thomas Hanmer’s edition of Shakefpeare,’ with 
propofals for one by himfelf. Thefe obfervations, as 
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they go rather to adju‘t the various readings, and fertle 
the text by conjectural notes, than explain allufions, 
did not enough attract the notice of the public to induce 
him aétually to engage in the work ; they were however 
evidences of great fagacity, and drew from Dr. War- 
burton a teftimony that fet him above all other com- 
petitors ; for thus does he fpeak of Johnfon: * As to 
© all thofe things which have been publifhed under 
© the titles of Effays, Remarks, Obfervations, &c. on 
‘ Shakefpeare, (if you except fome critical notes on 
« Macbeth, given as a fpecimen of a projected edition, 
“ and written as appears by a man of parts and genius) 
“the reft are abfolutely below a ferious notice ;’ and 
Johnfon, who never forgot a kindnefs, remembered it 
by mentioning Warburton in terms of great refpe&, 
as occafion offered, in his edition of Shakefpeare, which 
he publ.fhed many years after. 

By this and other of Johnfon’s writings, his reputa- 
tion as a fcholar and a philologift was fo well eftablith- 
ed, that the bookfellers of greateft opulence in the city, 
who had long meditated the publication of a di€tionary, 
after the model of cthofe,of France and the Academia 
della Crufca, looked upon hin as a fit perfon to be 
employed in fuch an undertaking. He was at that 
time in the vigour of his life, and by the offer of a li- 
beral reward from men of fuch known worth as thafe 
were who made it, was tempted to engage with them, 
and accordingly fet himfelf to compile that work, 
which, he living to complete it, does him and all con- 
cerncd in it great honour. 

Nor can we fuppofe but that he was in a great mea- 
fure incitéd to the profecution of this laborious work 

by 
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by a reflection on the ftate of our language at this 
time, from the imperfection of all Englith dictionaries 
then extant, and the great diftance in point of im- 
provement in this kind of literature between’ us and 
fome of ‘our neighbours. And here let me take om 
cafion, by an enumeration of the feveral authors 
that had gone before him, to point out the fources of 
that intelligence which Johnfon’s voluminous mek 
contains. 

Of Latin dictionaries and fuch as give the ite 
fications of Englifh appellatives with a view only to 
iluftrate the Latin, he muft be fuppofed to have made 
fome ufe, and of thefe the earlieft is Sir Thomas | 
Elyet’s Bibliotheca Eliotz, publifhed in r $41. This 
was improved by Cooper after many years’ labor, 
by the addition of 33000 words, and publifhed in 
1565 in a large folio, and was a reafon with Queen 
Elizabeth for promoting him to the bifhopric of 
Lincoln. * 

in 1572 was publifhed an Alvearie or quadruple 
dictionary of four fundry tongues, namely, Englifh, 
Latin, Greek and French, by John Baret of Cambridge, 
compiled with the affiftanee of his pupils, but arranged 
and methodized by himfelf. This fact he ingenuoufly 


® The following fact refpeéting this work remains npon record, 
wiz. that his wife burnt the nates that he had been eight years 
gathering, and that he was other eight years an gathering the {ame 
notes wherewith he compofed his didtionary. Her pretence 
gvas fear that he fhould kill himftlf with ftudy; but fhe was a 
fhrew and jnfemous for lewdnefs. 


confeffed .. 
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confeffed in his preface, which, as a literary curiofity, 
js inferted below.f 
To Baret’s fucceeded John Minfheu’s Guide inte 
the tongues, firft publifhed in 1617 in eleven, and 
ip 1627 in nine languages, but with a confi- 
derable increafe in the number of radical words. 
‘In this the author undertakes to give the etymologies 
or derivations of the greater part of the words therein 
contained, but as they amount at the moft to no more 
than 14713, the work muft be deemed not fuficiently 
copious. 
In 1656, Thomas Blount a lawyer of the Inner 
Conny publithed a fmall volume, intitled ‘ Gloffo- 
‘ graphia, 


© * About cighteene yeeres agone, having pupils at Cambridge 
ftudious of the Latine tongue, I vfed them ofteu to write epiftles 
and theames together, and dailie to tranflate fome peece of Eng- 
lith into Latine, for the more {peedie and eafie attaining of the 
fame. And after we had a little begun, percciuing what great 
trouble it was tocome running to me for eueriz worde they miued, 
(knowing then of no other di¢tionarie to helpe vs, but Sir Téemwes 
Eliot’s librarie, which was come outa little before :) I appointed 
them certaine leaues of the fume booke cucric daic to write the 
Englith before the Latin, and likewile to gather a number of fize 
phrafes out of Cicero, Terese, Cojar, Linsey, Sc. & to fet them 
vader feverall titles, for the more readic finding them againe at 
their neede. Thus within a yecre or two, they had gathered 
together a great volume, which (for the apt fimilitude betweene 
the good fcholers and diligent beesin gathering their waxe and 
honie into their hive) I called then their d/ecaric, -both for a 
memoriall, by whom it was made, and alfo by this name to in- 
courage other to the like diligence, for that thev fhould not fee 
their worthie praife for the fame, vnworthilie drowned in obliuion. 

Not long after, diucrs of our friends borrowing this cer works 
which @e had thus contriued and wrought onelie for our owne 
* private vie, often and many waics moued me to put itin print 


egce 
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© oraphia, or a dictionary interpreting fuch hard words, 
© whether Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Italian, &c. thar 
© are now ufed in our refined Englifh tongue, &c.’ in’ 
which the articles though few are well explained. 
This book, as far as it went, was of fingular ufe ta 
Edward Philips, a nephew and pupil of Milton, in 
the compilation of a dictionary by him publifhed in 
folio, 1657, intitled ‘ The New World of Wards,’ 
which, as it is much more copious than that of Blount, 
and comprehends a great quantity of matter, muft be 
looked on as the bafis of Englith lexicography.. 

Of technical as alfo of etymological dictionaries, 
many have long been extant, namely, The Inter- 
preter 


for the common profit of others, and the publike propagation of 
the Latine tongue, or els to fuffer them to get it printed at their 
proper coftes and charges. But I both vnwilling, and halfe afhamed 
to haue oar rude notes come abroad vnder the view of fo manie 
* learned eies, & efpeciallie finding no leafure from my prefxed 
«_ ftudies for the polifhing of the fame, vtterlie denied their requeft, 

« yntil at length comming to London, the right worfhipfull maifter 
* Powle, & maifter Garth, with other, fingular fauourers of all good 
*« Jcarning, and my verie efpeciall friends, with their importunate 
€ and earneft exhortations had cleane ouercome my contrarie mind. 
¢ Then immediatelie laieng afide all other ftudies, I was faine to 
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© feeke for writers and workemen about the fame, to make it readie. 


ro. 


* forthe preffle. Therefore I went to divers of mine old pupils then - 


being at the Innes of Court, delivering ech of them fome part of 
their old difcontinued worke to fee it written faire againe, and 
for other peeces which I thought vnperfe&, I gat certaine of the 
beft {cholers of two or three {choles in London, to write after my 
prefcription: but in the French tables, although I had before 
trauelled in diuers countries beyond the feas, both for language and 
learning : yet not trufting to mine owne fkill, I vfed the helpe of 
M. Chaloner, and M. Claudius. Upon this occafion I being 
snuch conuerfant about the Innes of Court, and alfo fome time opcu- 
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preter or Law Dictionary of Dr. Cowell a civilian, 4 
Common-Law Dictionary of the above Thomas 
Blount, the Etymologicum of Junius, and another of 
Skinner, both well known and frequently referred toy 
and of thefe did Johnfon avail himfelf. _ 

The dictionary of Nathan Bailey a fchool-mafter, 
was firft publifhed in a thick oftavo volume, 
fo well difpofed with refpect to the character 
and method of printing, as to contain more matter 
than could otherwife have been comprized in a voe 
lume of that fize. After it had paffed many editions 
with improvements by the author himfelf, he medi- 
tated an enlargement of it, and being affifted in the 


¢ pied among fcholers in the fcholes, there came vnto mea printer 
« fhewing me Hulats diftionarie (which before I neuer fawe) and 
¢ told me he intended to print it out of hand, augmented with our 
« notes alfoifI would. But this bargaine went not forward with 
© him ‘or divers caufes which here: it were to long to reherfe. And 
€ furelie, had not the right honourable Sir Thomas Smith knight, 
* principall fecretarie to the Queenes Maiettie, that noble Tbe/exs 
* of learning, and comfortable patrone toall ftudents, and the right 
* worfhipfull M. Nowe/l deane of Pawles, manie waies encouraged 
« me in this wearic worke (the charges were {fo great, and the loffe 
€ of mytime fo much gricued me) | had never bene able alone to 
* haue wreftled againit fo manie troubles, but long ere this had 
¢ cleane broken off our worke begun, and caft it by for euer. 

« Nowthercfore (gentle reader) looke not to finde in this booke 
euerie thing whatfoeuer thou wouldeft feeke for, as though all 
things were here fo perfect that nothing lacked, or were pofitble 
to be added hereunto. But if thou maieit onelie find here the 
moit wordes that thou needeit, or at the leaft fo manie as no other 
dictionarie yet extant, or made hath the like: take then I faie in 
good part this our fimple 4luearie in the meane time, and geos 
God the praife that firft moued me to fet my pupils on worke 
thereabout, and fo mercifullie alfo hath ftrengthened ve (thus as it 
js) atlength to atchieue and finith the fame.’ 
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mathematical part by Mr. Gordon, in the botanica} 
by the famous gardener Philip Miller, and in the esys 
mological by Mr. Lediard, a profeffor of the modern 
Janguages, it was publifhed in a folio fize. The laft 
improvement of it was by Dr. Jofeph Nicoll Scott, 
who, of a diffenting teacher had become a phyfician - 
and a wmiter for the bookfellers. 

Johnfon, who before this time, together with his 
wife, had lived in obfcurity, lodging at different houfes 
in the courts and alleys in and about the Strand and 
Fleet ftreet, had, for the purpofe of carrying on this 
arduous work, and being near the printers employed 
in it, taken a handfome houfe in Gough fquare, and 
fitted up a room in it with defks and other accommo- 
danons for amanuenfes, who, to the number of five or 
fix, he kept conftantly under his eye. An interleaved 
copy of Bailey’s dictionary in folio he made the repo- 
fhicory of the feveral articles, and thefe he collected by 
inceffant reading the beft authors in our language, 
in the practice whereof, his method was to fcore with 
a black-lead pencil the words by him fele&ted, and 
give them over to his affiftants to infert in their places. 
The books he ufed for this purpofe were what he had 
in his own colleétion, a copious but a miferably ragged. 
one, and all fuch as he could bosrow ; which latter, if 
ever they came back to thofe that lent them, were fo 
defaced as to be fcarce worth owning, and yet, fome of 
his friends were glad to receive and entertain them &s 
curiofities. 

Ic feems that Johnfon had made a confidepable 
progrefs in his work when he was informed, that the 
earl of Chefterfield had heard and {poken favourably 
of his bseenen. He had never till this time Se 
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enced the patronage of any other than bookfellers, 
arfd though he had but an indiftinct idea of that of 
a nobleman, a reputed wit, and an accomplifhed 
courtier, and doubted whether he was to rate it 
among the happy incidents of his life, it might mean a 
liberal prefent or an handfome penfion toencourage him 
in the profecution of the work ; he therefore refolved 
not to reject it by a fupercilious comparifon of his own 
talents with thofe of his lordfhip, or to flight a favour 
which he was not able to eftimate. Accordingly, he 
in the year 1747, drew up and dedicated to lord 
Chefterfield, then a fecretary of ftate, a plan of his 
_ di€tionary, the manufcript whereof he delivered to Mr. 
Whitehead the late laureat, who undertook to convey 
it to his lordfhip, but he having communicated it firft 
to another perfon, it paffed through other hands be- 
fore it reached that to which it was immediately di- 
rected : the refult was an invitation from lord Chefter- 
field to the author. 

Never could there be a ftronger contraft of 
characters than this interview produced: a fcholar 
and a courtier, the one ignorant of the forms and 
modes of addrefs, the other, to an affeéted degree, ac- 
complifhed in both: the one in a manly and fenten- 
tious ftile directing his difcourfe to a weighty fubje& ; 
the other dreading to incur the imputation of pedantry, 
and by the interpofition of compliments and the intro- 
d@ction of new topics as artfully endeavouring to evade 
it. The acquaintance thus commenced was never im- 
proved into friendfhip. What his lordthip thought 
of Johnfon we may learn from his letters to an tllegi- 
timate fon, nowextant®. Johnfon was fo little pleafed 
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with his once fuppofed patron, that he forbore not 
ever after to {peak of him in terms of the greateft 
contempt. 

How far Johnfon was right in his opinion of this 
popular nobleman, or whether he is to be fufpeéted of 
having refented more than he ought to have done, the 
coldnefs of his reception, or the difappointment of his 
hopes, will beft appear by a furvey of his charaéter, 
as it arifes out of the memoirs of his life prefixed to 
his mifcellaneous works, and the fentiments and prin- 
ciples which, for the inftruction of his fon, he, in a 
courfe of letters to him, from time to time commu- 
nicated, and with the utmoft folicitude laboured to 
inculcate and enforce. 

His lordfhip’s defcent was from an_illuftrious, 
though not a very ancient family. Being, as himfelf 
relates, rather neglected by his father, and in his tender 
years bereft of his mother, the care of his education 
devolved on his grandmother, the marchionefs. of 
Halifax, a woman of exemplary virtue and difcretion, 
who fearing, perhaps, the contagion of a public femi- 
nary, kept him in her family, and with the beft affif- 
tance of inftructors that fhe coyld procure, conferred 
on him all the benefits that could be hoped for ina 
courfe of domeftic education. 

At the age of eighteen he was fent to Trinity hall, 
Cambridge, where, as he informs us, he had a 
great deal of bufinefs on his hands, for he {pent 
above an hour every day in ftudying the civil law, and 
as much in philofophy, and attended the mathemati- 
cal leétures of the blind man [profeffor Saunderfon] 


fo that, adds he, J am now fully employed. But not- 
Vou. I, N withttanding 
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withftanding this intenfe application to his ftudies, dns 
hopeful young nobleman feems to have brought from 
the univerfity lefs of what all fuch feminaries profefs 
to teach, found learning and good morals, than a 
‘hatred of that pedantry and illiberaliry of manners, 
which, throughout his writings, he reprobates as the 
infeparable concomitant of all academical inftitusons. 
As I have not taken upon me the office of his lord- 
fhip’s biographer, I fhall content myfelf with mention- 
ing only thofe circumftances of his life and’ condu& 
that may ferve to difplay his genuine character, and 
enable the world to determine whether it was fuch a one 
as a wife man would chufe as a model for imitaton, 
or the ftandard by which he would form his own. 
After about two years ftay at the univerfity, lord 
Stanhope, for that was then his only ttle, went abroad 
totravel, and at that enchanting place the Hague, 
began to be acquainted with the world. The college 
ruft, which, if we may believe his panegyrift, he con- 
eracted in the univerfity during fo long a refidence 
there, he found means to rub off, and exchanged for 
the polith of gaming, which rendered him the dupe of 
knaves and fharpers almoft throughout his life, and 
this not from any real propenfity to this pernicious 
vice, arifing either from avarice or the exercife of 
thofe mental powers that make it a delight to marty, 
but to acquire, what throughout his life he feems to 
have above all things beer -. :firous of, the infipid cha- 
racter of a man of fath. a. 
Nature, :< muft be owned, had endowed him with 
fine parts, ind thefe he cultivated with all the induftry 
¢ Uually practiced by fach as prefer the femblance of 
what 
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what is really fit, yuft, lovely, honourable, to the qua- 
lities themfelves; thus he had eloquence without 
learning, complaifance without friendfhip, and gal- 
Jantry without love. | 

Not much to his honour, he, in the year 1715, 
fuffered himfelf to be chofen for a Cornifh borough, 
and took his feat in the houfe of commons, at an age 
when it was in the power of any fingle member, by 
the {peaking of a very few words, to have turned him 
out of it. Upon a hint of his incapacity,’ occafionéd 
by a pert fpeech of his making, he had the prudence 
to quit the houfe and retire to Paris, glad of an op- 
portunity of finifhing his noviciate in a city that 
abounded with thofe pleafures and amufements that 
beft fuit with a mind to which ftudy and the rational . 
exercife of its faculties are labour. 

Upon the death of his father in 1726, he fucceeded 
to his title, and his feat in-the houfe of peers. His 
fpeeches in that affembly, which were, though flimfy, 
florid, gave him, as that fpecies of eloquence will 
ever do, the reputation of a fine orator; and in this he 
was fo confident, that he has not fcrupled to confefs, 
that he has fpoken with great applaufe, as on the bill 
for reforming the calendar, on fubjects that he under- 
ftood not. ‘ For my own part,’ fays he, ‘ I could juft 
¢ as foonhave talked Celtic orSclavonian to them [the 
€ lords] as aftronomy, and they would have underftood 
© me full as well ; fo I refolved to do better than {peak 
* co the purpofe, and to pleafe inftead of informing 
© them ;’ and for this he gives as a reafon, what per- 
haps will be found to be a true one, that every nu- 


© Letters to his fon, number 215 
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merous affembly is 2 mob, and to fuch a one reafext 
and good fenfe are never to be talked. 

In addition to his character of an orator and a ftatef- 
man, he was emulous of that of a poet, his pretenfions 
to which were founded on fundry little compofitions in 
verfe that from time to time appeared in collectoas 
of chat kind; elegant it muft be confeffed ; but gene- 
rally immoral and oft times profane. 

His diffimulation, deep and refined as it was, did 
not Jead him to profefs any fincere regard to virtue or 
religion: the groffer immoralities he affects to fpeak 
of with abhorrence; but fuch as might be praétfed 
without the lofs of health and reputation he feemed to 
think there was no law againft. He was therefore, if 
fecret, vain in his amours, and though, fetting afide 
his mien, his perfon had little to recommend it, for 


‘he was low of ftature, had coarfe fearures, and a ca- 


daverous complexion*, his confidence in the profe- 
cution of chem was fuch as expofed him to greater 
rifques of perfonal fafety than moft men would chufe 
to run; and of this I fhall now produce an in- 
ftance. 

A Jady of high quality, and a relation of one who had 
the ftory from her own mouth and told it me, having 
been married fome few years but never having broughc 
her ford a child,-was furprifed one morning by a vifit 
from lord Cheftertield, whom the had frequently feen 
and converfed with at court. After the ufual compli- 


* He was alfo long-vilaged and long-necked, but from the fhoul- 
ders to the wait very fhort, which a wit once obferving, faid, he 


@ wae a giant cut down, alluding to the pradtice of cutting down hips 
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ments had paffed, his lordfhip in that eafy gay ftyle 
which he fo ftrongly recommends to his fon, gave her 
to underftand, that he fhould be happy to form fuch 
@ connection with her ladyfhip, as it was more than 
probable might give being to an heir to the honours 
and poffeffions of that noble family into which fhe had 
matched. I will not attempt to defcribe the indigna- 
ton which the lady felt at fuch an unexampled inftance 
of impudence as the propofal indicated. She rofe 
fapm her chair, and with all the dignity of infulted 
modefty, commanded this well-bred lover, this minion 
of the graces, to quit her houfe, with this menace, 
© Think yourfelf well off, my lord, that for this affront 
* I do not order my fervants to pufh you headlong 
£ out of doors.’ 

It is a refinement in modern gallantry, but an affront 
to buman policy, to recognize in public, by the un- 
qualified appellation of fon, thofe to whom the laws of 
moft civilized countries deny not only that but the 
privilege of heirs; yet this has this flave to forms and 
ufages done in a fenes of letters to a young gentleman 
begotten by him out of wedlock, and in the life-time 
of one to whom we muft fuppofe he once tendered 
himfelf, his honours, his poffeffions, and his heart. With 
a folicitude for his welfare, commendable it muft be 
faid in its general intention, he takes on himfelf to 
mold his perfon, to form his manners, and to furnifh 
his mind, In the firft of thefe particulars his lordfhip 
had great difficulties to encounter: the clay he had 
chofen to work upon was ftiff, and refifted the plaftic 
touch: the boy was encumbered with flefh, and na- 
sure had fo carelefsly compacted his limbs as fcarcely | 
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to leave them the power of flexure. In a word, in m- 
fancy he was fhapelefs, and in youth a looby. Never 
did a fhe-bear with more anxious affiduity labour to ick 
her cub into fhape than this fond parent did to correc 
the errors of nature in the formation of this his dasiing : 
the head, the fhoulders and the hands, were, by turns, 
the objects of his care ; but the legs and feet feem e 
have engaged moft of his attention: thefe upon his 
being fent abroad, were committed to the care of a 
dancing-mafter at Paris, whofe inftructions he eft 
mates at a higher rate than the precepts of Anftotie ®. 
He recommends to form his manners les agrémens et 
les graces, les manieres, la tournure, et les ufages du 
beau monde { ; and is perpetually reminding him of 
that trite maxim ‘ Suaviter in modo, fortuter im 
© re.’§ : 

The beft furniture of a young man’s mind are the 
precepts of religion and found morality. Not a 
word of either of thefe do we meet with in two quarto 
volumes of thofe letters which I am now citing, bue 
in them precepts of a different kind, fuch as réfpec& 
his pleafures, abound. Affuming an air of fapience, 
which was not very natural to his lordfhip, he remarks, 
that in the courfe of the world the qualifications of the 
cameleon are often neceflary, nay, they muft be car- . 
red a little farther, and exerted a little fooner ; ‘ for 
« you fhould,’ adds he, ‘ to a certain degree take the 
‘ hue of either the man or woman that you want and 
* with to be upon terms with,’ Fatherly curiofity then 
prompts him to an enquiry into cermin particulars, 
which thefe his own wosds will go near to explain :— 


@ Lecter ang. Letter ar4. 4% Letter 257. § Letter 213. 
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© Apropos : have you yet found out at Paris any 
€ friendly and hofpitable Madame de Lurfay, qui veut 
€ bien fe charger du foin de vous éduquer ? And have 
€ you had any occafion of reprefenting to her, qu’ elle 
“< faifoit donc des nceuds? But I afk your pardon, 
© Sir, for the abruptnefs of the queftion, and acknow- 
© ledge that I am meddling with matters that are eut 
“ of my department. However, in matters of lefs 
© importance I defire to be de vos fecrets le fidele dé- 
© pofitaire. Truft me with the general turn and 
* colour of your amufements at Paris. Is it le fracas 
‘ du grand monde, comédies, bals, opéras, cour, 
« &c.? Or is it des petites focietés moins bruiantes 
‘ mais pas pour cela moins agréables? Where are you 
© the moft établi? Where are you le petit Stanhope ?. 
© Voyez vous encore jour, 4 quelque arrangement 
© honnete ?? Letter 212. 
Farther to initiate him into vice, he recommends 
to hing the ‘ turning over men by day and women- 
‘by night,’ for thus it pleafes him to render the pre- 
cept Nocturna verfate manu verfate diurna*; and 
with matchlefs effrontery and total difregard for the 
perfonal fafety of him whom he is inftructing, advifes. 
him, in effect, to ri{que being run through the body, 
or the breaking his neck out of a bed-chamber win- 
dow, by commencing an intrigue with a new-married 
aml virtuous young lady. Hear the documents of 
our Metnor to this purpofe: ‘Go,’ fays he, ‘ among — 
¢ women, with the good qualities of your fex, and you 
© will acquire from them the foftnefs and the graces of 
‘ theirs. Men will then add affection to the efteem ~ 
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* which they before had for you.—Women are the 
« only refiners of the merit of men: it is.true they 
¢ cannot add weight; but they polifh and give 
¢ Juftre to it. Apropos: I am affured that Madan e 
«de Blot, altough fhe has no great regularity of 
€ features, is notwithftanding, exceflively pretry, and 
« :Rat for all that, fhe has as yet been fcrupuloufly 
€ eonftant to her hufband, though fhe has now been 
© married above a year. Surely fhe does not refle& 
¢ thar woman wants polifhing. I would have you 
 polifh one another reciprocally. Affiduides, ar- 
< tentions, tender looks, and paffionate declarations 
< on your fide, will produce fome irrefolute withes at 
© Jeaft on hers, and when even the Nighteft withes 
 arife, the reft will foon follow *.’ 

Finally, to attain thefe and the other ends which his 
Jordfhip points out as the objects of his fon’s purfuir, 
he inculcates in the ftrongeft terms the practice of 
thofe arts of crooked cunning, which, as lord Bacon 
has remarked, oftner defeat than effect their purpofe, 
and together with thefe, the general exercife of char 
difimulation which was one of the moft prominent 
features in his own cheracter. 

The letters from lord Chefterfield to his fon are two 
hundred and cighty-five in number. The preceprs 
contained in them are mulofarious, and it is to be 
feared that they have not only been adopted by many 
yenorant pareats and indifcreet cutors, bue that they 
have greatly t-nded to corrupt the morals of the 
rifing generation. As an antidote to the poifon 
which they nuit be fuppofed to have diffufed, I thal] 
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here infert a letter of moral inftruétion from one of 
the wifeft and greateft men that this nation ever had 
to boaft of, to his fon, and leave the reader to make - 
the comparifon between it and thofe of the nobleman 
of whem I am now fpeaking. It is from Sir Henry 
Sydney to his fon Philip, afterwards the famous Sir 
Philip, who, when arrived at the age of manhood, 
combining the qualities ofa foldier, a f{cholar, a poet, 
and a courtier, was confeffedly one of the moft ac- 
complhifhed gentlemen in Europe. 

© T have received two letters from you, one written 
in Latin, the other in French, which I take in 
good part, and will you to exercife that practice of 
learning often, for that will ftand you in moft ftead 
in that profeffion of life that you are born to live in. 
And fince this is my firft letter that ever I did write 
to you, I will not that it be all empty of fome ad- 
vices, which my natural care of you provoketh me 
to wifh you to follow, as documents to you in this 
your tender age. Let your firft action be the - 
lifting up of your mind to Almighty God by hear- 
ty prayer, and feelingly digeft the words you 
fpeak in prayer with continual meditation and think~- 
ing of him to whom Fou pray, and of the matter 
for which you pray, and ufe this as an ordinary, at, 
‘ and at an ordinary hour, whereby the time itfelf 
€ will put you in remembrance to do that which you 
“ are accuftomed to do. In that time apply your 
€ ftudy to fuch hours as your difcreet mafter doth 
© affign you, earneftly, and the time 1 know he will 
< fo limit as fhall be both fufficient for your learning, 


6 and fafe for your health: and mark the fenfe ra 
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the mattet of that you read, as well as the words g 
fo fhall you both enrich your tongue with words, 
and your wit with matter, and judgment will grow 
as years grow in you. Be humble and obedient 
to your matter; for unlefs you frame yourfelf to 
obey others, yea and feel in yourfelf what obedi- 
ence is, you fhall never be able to teach.others how 
to obey you. Be courtcous of gefture, and affable 
to all men, with diverfity of reverence according to 
the dignity of the perfon: there is nothing that 
winneth fo much with fo litle coft.. Ufe moderate 
diet, fo as after your meat you may find your wit 
frefher and not duller, and your body more lively 
and not more heavy. Seldom drink wine, and yet 
fometume do, left being inforced to drink upon the 
fudden you fhould find yourfelf inflamed. Ufe ex- 
ercife of body, but fuch as is without peril of your 
joints or bones: it will increcfe your force and en- 
large your breath. Delight to be cleanly as well in 
all parts of your body as in your garments: it fhall 
make you grateful ineach company, and otherwife 
loathfome. Give yourfelf to re merry; for you 
degenerate from your father if you find not yourfelf 
moft able in wit and body ta do any thing when you 
be moft merry : but let your mirth be ever void of 
all {currility and biting words to any man, for a 
wound given by a word is oftentimes harder to be 
cured than that which is given with the fword. Be 
you rather a hearer and bearer away of other mens’ 
talk than a beginner or procurer of {fpeech, otherwife 
you fhall be counted to delight to hear yourfelf 
j peaks If you hear a wife fentence or an apt phrafe, 
* commit 
II 
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¢ comms it to your memory, with refpect of the cir- 
© cumftances when you fhall fpeak it. Wet never 
© oath be heard to come out of your mouth nor word 


© of ribaldry: deteft it in othess ; fo fhall cuflom . 


© make‘to yourfelf a law againft it in yourfelf. Be 
© modeft in each affembly, and rather be rebuked of 
* light fellows for maidenlike fhamefacednefs, than of 
* your fad friends for pert boldnefs. Think upon 
© every word that you will fpeak before you utter it, 
‘ and remember how nature hath rampired up (as it 
* were) the tongue with teeth, lips, yea and hair 
© without the lips, and all betokening reins or bridles 
© for the loofe ufe of that member. Above all things 
© tell no untruth, no not in trifles. The cuftom of it 
* is naught, and let it not fatisfy you that fore time 
¢ che hearers take it for a truth, for after it will be 
* known as it is, to your fhame, for there cgnnot be a 
‘ greater reproach to a gentleman than to be account- 
- © edaliar. Study and endeavour yourfelf to be vir- 
“ tuoufly occupied ; fo fhall you make fuch an habit 
© of well-doing in you that you fhall not know how 
* to do evil, though you would. Remember, my fon, 
* the noble blood you are defcended of by your mo- 
© ther’s fide, and think that only by virtuous life and 
§ good action you may be an ornament to that illuf- 
6 trious family, and otherwife, through vice and floth 
‘ you fhall be counted labes generis, one of the 
€ greateft curfes that can happen to man. 
© Well (my little Philip) this is enough for me, and 
£ too much I fear for you : but if I fhall find that 
¢ this light meal of digeftion nourifh any thing the 
f.weak ftomach of your young capacity, I ul 
‘ as 
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¢ as] find the fame grow ftronger, feed it with tougher 
* food, 
‘ Your loving father, fo long as 
‘ you live in the fear of God, 
‘ H. Sypney.’ ® 


The hopeful documents contained in this inftirute 
ef politenefs, lord Chefterfield’s letters to his fon, 
failed in a great meafure of their end. His lordfhip’s 
intereft with the miniftry, founded on a feat in par- 
liament, which, though a great declaimer againft 
corruption, he bought as he would have done a horfe, 
procured him the appointment of an envoy-extraor- 
dinary to the court of Drefden. We find not that the 
young man had any female attachments, but that on 
the contrary he had more grace than his father. He 
married a woman, who becoming a widow, and pro- 
voked by feal or imaginary il] treatment of lord Chef- 
terfield, publifhed thofe letters, which, had he been 
Jiving, he would have given almoft any thing to have 
fuppreffed, as they fhew him to have been a man 
devoted to pleafure, and aétuated by vanity, without 
religious, moral, or political principles, a fmatterer 
in leagning, and in manners acoxcomb, 

Such was the perfon whom Johnfon in the fimplicity 
of his heart chofe for a patron, and was betrayed to ce- 
lebrate as the Meczenas of the age ; and fuch was the 
opinion he had conceived of his fkill in literature, his 
love of eloquence, and hiszeal for the interefts of learn- 
ing, that he approached him with the utmoft refpeé, 
and that he might not err in his manner of expreffing 


° Sydney papers, vol. 1. page 8. 
i, 
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it, the file and language of that addrefs which his 
plan includes are little lefs than adulatory. With a 
view farther to fecure his patronage, he waited on. 
him in perfon, and was honoured by him with con- 
verfations on the fubjeé&t of literature, in which he 
found him fo deficient aa gave him occafion to repent 
the choice he had made, and to fay, that the labour be 
had beftowed in his addrefs to lord Chefterfield refem- 
bled that of gilding a rotten poft, shat he was a wit 
among lords and a lord among wits, and that his 
accomplifhments were only thofe of a dancing- 
matter. 

It is pretty well underftood that, as Johnfon had 
chofen this nobleman for his patron, he meant to have 
dedicated to him his work, and he might paoffibly have . 
done fo, even after he had difcovered that he was un- 
worthy of that honour; but ehe earl’s behaviour in a 
particular inftance prevented him. Johnfon one day 
made hima morning vifit, and being admitted into an 
anti-chamber, was told, that his lordfhip was engaged 
with a gentleman, but would fee him as foon as rhe 
gentleman went. It was not till after an hour’s wait- 
ing that Johnfon difcovered that this gentleman was 
Colley Cibber, which he had no fooner done, than he 
rufhed out of the houfe with a refolution never to enter 
it more. | 

What impreffion Johnfon’s vifits made upon his 
lordthip, we are told by thelatter in a character of him, 
which, as well for the fake of the one as the other, 
I with to be held forth to the public. Speaking, as 
his lordfhip is ever doing, to his fon of the engaging 
manners, the pleafing attentions, the graces, with the 


reft ef that nonfenfe which was ever floating in his 
* mind, 
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. mind, he thus delineates the perfon, who, in ‘language 
the moft nervous and elegant had endeavoured to ren- 
der him refpe&table in the republic of letters, and in 
thac particular to do for him what he was never able to 
do for himfelf. ‘ There is a man whofe moral cha- 
© ra&er, deep learning, and fuperior parts, I acknow- 
« jedge, admire, and refpe&; but whom it is fo impoffi- 
© ble far meto love, that J am almoft in a fever when- 
€ ever I am in his company. His figure (without 
‘being deformed) feems made to difgrace or ridicule 
© the common ftru@ure of the human body. His legs 
« and arms are never in the pofition which, according 
© ¢o the fitvation of his body, they ought to be in, but 
¢ conftantly employed in committing atts of hoftlity 
“ upon the graces. He throws any where, but down 
© his throat, whatever he means to drink, and pnly 
© mangies what he meanstocarve. Inattentive to all 
« ‘the regards of focial life, he mif-times and mif-places 
* every thing. He difputes with heat, and indifcri- 
“ minately, mindlefs of the rank, character, and fitua- 
* tion of them with whom he difputes: abfolutely 
* ignorant of the feveral gradations of familiarity and 
* refpect, he is exagtly the fame to his fuperiors, his 
* equals, and his inferiors; and therefore, by a ne- 
* ceffary confequence, abfurd to two of the three. Is 
* it poffible to love fuch aman? No. The utmoft 
* I can do for him, is, to confider him as a refpeétable 
‘ Hottentot®.’ Had Socrates been living, and noc 
learned, as we are told he did in his old age, to 
daace, lord Chefterfield had paffed the fame cenfure 
on him. ; 
Jo&nfon was, by this time, able to determine on a 
fa& which, in his addrefs to this nobleman, he ex- 
© Letter 212. prefies 
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Preffes a doubt of, viz. whether the unexpected diftinc~_ 
tion his lordfhip had fhewn him, was to be ratedamong 
the happy incidents of his life : he was now convinced 
that it was not, and that, far from every thing like en- 
couragement or affiftance, or what elfe is included in 
the idea of patronage, his lordfhip’s approbation of . 
his plan was to be the only recompence for the labour 
of drawing it out and reducing it to form. Befides de- 
claring, whenever occafion required it, his miftake in 
fuppofing that lord Chefterfield was either a judge of 
or a friend to literature, he expreffed in a letter to 
his lordfhip himfelf his refentment of the affront he 
had received at his laft vifit, and concluded it with’ a 
formal renunciation oe ever of his Bata $ pa- 
tronage. 
If Johnfon had refleéted a moment on the little 
effe& likely to be produced by a letter in which he pro- 
feffed to reject that which he could not retain, he-would 
never have wrote it. Thofe evils which cannot be reme-- 
died muft be borne with patience, and to refent injuries 
when wecannotenforce redrefs, is to give our adverfaries 
an éccafion of triumph: lord Chefterfield knew this, 
and made no reply: when the dictionary was com- 
pleted and about to be publifhed, he wrote two - 
effays in a periodical paper, intitled ‘ The World,’ 
that contain fome forced compliments of the author, 
which being mentioned to Johnfon he rejected with 
fcorn. : 
Further to appeafe him, his lordfhip fent two per- 
fons, the one a {pecious but empty man, Sir Thomas 
Robinfon, more diftinguifhed by the tallnefs of his 
perfon 
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perfon than for any eftigable qualities *; the other a 
eminent painter now living. Thefe were inftruéted to 
apologize for his lordfhip's treatment of him, and © 
make him tenders of his future friendfhip and patro- 
nage. Sir Thomas, whofe talent was flattery, was 
profufe in his commendations of Johnfon and his 
writings, and declared that were his circumftances 
other than they were, himfelf would fettle five hun- 
dred pounds a year on him. ‘ And who are you,’ afked 
Johnfon, ‘that talk thus liberally ?? ‘I am,’ faid che 
other, ‘ Sir Thomas Robinfon, a Yorkshire baronet.’ 
¢ Sir,’ replied Johnfon, ‘ if the firft peer of the realm 
< were to make me fuch an offer, J would fhew him 
“ the way down ftairs.’ 

No one will commend this manner of de- 
clining an intentional kindnefs, even where 
the fincerity of the intention might be doubdful, 
but the rejecting it with a menace was both un- 
neceffary and infolent. The pride of independence 


© This perfon who is now at reft in Weftminfter-abbey, was, 
when living, diftinguifhed by the name of long Sir Thomas Ro- 
binfon. He was a man of the worldor rather of the town, and a 
great peit to perfons of high rank or in office. He was very 
troublefome to the late duke of Newcaftle, and when in his vihes 
to him he was cold that his Grace was gone out, would defire 00 
be admitted to look at the clock, os to play with a monkey that 
was kept in the hall, in hopes of being {cnt for in to the duke. 
‘This he had fo frequently done, that all in the houfe were tired of 
him. At length it was concerted among the fervany that he 
fhould receive a fummary anfwer to his ufual queftions, and ac 
cordingly at his next coming, the porter as foon as he had opew- 
ed the gate and without waiting for what he had to fay, difmifsed 
him with thefe words, * Sir, his Grace is gone out, the clock ftands, 

end th: monkey is dead.’ 
was 
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was moft ftrong in Johnfon at thofe periods of his 
life when his wants were greateft, and though at 
other times he would fubje&t himfelf to great obliga- 
tions, he was uniform, except only in one inftance, in 
an opinion that an offer of pecuniary affiftance was 
an infult, and not feldom rejected it with fuch indig- 
nation, that were I to characterife it more particularly, 
I fhould do it by an allufion to the following apologue: 
A gardener’s dog had fallen into a well and was una- 
ble to get out: his mafter paffing by, and feeing his 
diftrefs, put down his arm to fave him: the dog bit 
his hand, and the gardener left him to drown. _ 
The uneafinefs which Johnfon felt, at the time when 
he wrote the above-mentioned letter, gave way toa 
call of his friend Garrick, who in the fame year, 
1747, was, by a feries of occurrences, become maf- 
ter of Drury-lane theatre. I was never much con- 
verfant with the hiftory of the ftage, and therefore can 
give but a flight account of an event, which, at that 
time, interefted many, and was deemed a very impor- 
tant one. Mr. Fleetwood’s extravagance had re- 
duced him to the neceffity of feeking out for fome one 
or more perfons to whom, for an adequate confidera- 
tion, he might relinquifh his intereft in the patent. 
At that time a man of the name of Lacy had 
attratted the notice of the town by a competition 
with orator Henley, which he began at the great 
room in York buildings, with a fatirical difcourfe 
of great licence, which he advertifed by the 
name of Peter’s vifitation. The liberties he had 
taken with the clergy and the principal officers 
of ftate in this ludicrous difcourfe gave great 
Vor. I. O offence : 


in fhort, filenced. Ihis man had lived among play- 
ers, and was fuppofed to underftand ftage-manage- 
ment, and had fome friends. Mr. Garrick had many, 
and thofe opulent men: three of them, Mr. Draper 
the partner of Mr. Tonfon the bookfeller, Mr. Clut- 
terbuck a mercer, and Mr. Samuel Sharpe one of the 
furgeons of Guy’s hofpital, negociated a partnerfhip 
between thofe two perfons, and by purchafing of them 
and affifting them to difpote of what are called renters’ 
fhares, enabled them to buy out Fleetwood, and before 
the commencement of the acting feafon, they were be- 
come joint-patentees of the theatre above-menuoned. 

Mr. Garrick’s province in the management was to 
appoint the plays and to caft the parts ; Lacy’s was to 
fuperintend the workmen and fervants, to order the 
fcenery, and, with the affiftance of artifts, to adjuft 
the ornaments and decorations. It was their refo- 
lution to banifh from their ftage, pantomimes and all 
grotefque reprefentations, and to exhibit fuch only as 
a rational and judicious audience might be fuppofed 
inclined to approve. 

To notify this their intention to the town, it feemed 
to them that a prologue was neceffary : Johnfon was 
eafily prevailed upon by Mr. Garrick to write one, 
and at the opening of the theatre in 1747, it was {po- 
ken by the latter in a manner that did equal honour 
to the author and himfelf. 

Prologues are addreffes from the ftage to the people, 
and either refpect merely the drama that is to follow, 
or are of more general import fetting forth to 
the audience the views and defigns of managers, 


iti 
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their anxiety to pleafe, and the methods by which they 
hope to obtain the favour of the public: thefe latter 
are for the moft part occafional, and adapted to fuch 
circumftances as the opening a new theatre, a change 
of management, or any other of thofe great theatrical 
revolutions in which the players affect to think all men 
as much interefted as themfelves. In the addrefles 
of this kind the powers of wit feem to have been 
nearly exhaufted : fometimes the audience has been 
cajoled, at others, betrayed into good humour; and 
by the help of allegory, the ftage has been made to 
refemble every thing unlike it. One poet feigns that 
the town is a fea, the playhoufe a fhip, the manager 
the captain, the players failors, and the orange-girls 
powder-monkies ; and Mr. Garrick, in one of his 
prologues, would make his audience believe, that his 
theatre is a tavern, himfelf the matter, the players 
waiters, and his entertainment wines fuited to all 
palates: one of his liquors, in particular, he ftrongly 
recommends, and calls Shakefpeare, which that he 
may be conftantly able to fupply, he fays it is 


€ 


his wifh, his plan, 
© To lofe.no drop of that immortal man,’ ® 


And, to be more particular, that 


©‘ —__—____—_——_ to delight ye, 
‘ Bardolph is gin, and Piftol aqua-vite.’ f 
Johnfon’s prologue is of a very different caft. It 
is a fober, rational, and manly appeal to the good 
® Prologue to the Winter’s Tale and Catherine and Petruchio, 
+ Ibid, 
Oe 3 fenfs 
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fenfe and candour of the audience, and contains 4 
brief hiftory of theatric reprefentations from the ume 
of Shakefpeare and Jonfon to their decline, when, as he 
fays, the writers of pantomime and fong had confirmed 
the fway of folly. It ftates che hardfhips which thofe 
lye under, whofe bufinefs it is to furnifh entertainment 
for the public, in being obliged to watch the wild vicif- 
fitudes of tafte, and exhorts the hearers to patronize 
virtue and reviving fenfe. 

To juftify the above character of this nervous com- 
pofition I here infert it: 


© When Learning’s triumph o’er her barb’rous foes 
‘ Firft rear’d the ftage, immortal Shakefpeare rofe ; 
‘ Each change of many-colour'd life he drew, 
“ Exhaufted worlds, and then imagin’d new : 
* Exiftence faw him fpurn her bounded reign, 
‘ And panting Time toil’d after him in vain. 
‘ His powerful ftrokes prefiding Truth imprefs’d, 
¢ And unrefifted Paffion ftorm’d the breatft. 
© Then Jonfon came, inftructed from the fchool 
“ To pleafe in method, and invent by rule; 
« His ftudious patience, and laborious art, 
‘ By regular approach, effay’d the heart : 
‘ Cold approbation gave the lingering bays ; 
« For thofe who durft not cenfure, fcarce could praife. 
‘ A mortal born, he met the general doom, 
‘ But left, like Egypr’s kings, a lafting tomb. 
« The wits of Charles found eafier ways to fame, 
‘ Nor with’d for Jonfon’s art, or Shakefpeare’s flame. 
* Themfelvcs they ftudied ; as they felt, they writ : 
‘ Intrigue was plot, obfcenicy was wit. 
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© Vice always found a fympathetic friend ; 
* They pleas’d their age, and did not aim to mend: ’ 
* Yet bards like thefe afpir’d to lafting praife, 
‘ And proudly hop’d to pimp in future days. 
‘ Their caufe was general, their fupports were ftrong; 
‘ Their flaves were willing, and their reign was long ; 
* Till Shame regain’d the poft that Senfe betray’d, 
* And Virtue call‘d Oblivion toher aid. 
‘ Then crufh’d by rules, and weaken’d as refin’d, 
‘ For years the pow’r of tragedy declin’d; 
‘ From bard to bard the frigid caution crept, 
* Till declamation roar’d, whilft paffion flept ; 
© Yet ftill did Virtue deign the ftage to tread, 
* Philofophy remain’d, though Nature fled. 
« But forc’d, at length, her ancient reign to quit, 
« She faw great Fauftus lay the ghoft of wit ; 
‘ Exulting Folly hail’d the joyous day, 
‘And ‘Pantomime and Song confirm’d her fway. 
* But who the coming changes can prefage, 
* And mark the future periods of the ftage ? 
« Perhaps, if fkill could diftant times explore, 
« New Behns, new Durfeys, yet remain in ftore ; 
‘ Perhaps, where Lear has rav’d, and Hamlet dy’d, 
© On flying cars new forcerers may ride ; 
‘ Perhaps (for who can guefs the effects of chance?) 
‘ Here Hunt may box, or Mahomet * may dance. ~ 
« Hard is his lot that here by fortune plac’d, 
© Muft watch the wild viciffitudes of Tafte ; 
© With every meteor of Caprice muft play, 
« And chace the new-blown bubbles of the day. 


* A rope-dancer, a real or pretended Turk, that exhibited on 
Covent-garden ftage a winter or two before. ; 
| Oat ‘Ah! 
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¢ Ah! Jet not cenfure term our fate our choice, 
¢ The {tage but echoes back the public voice ; 
© The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give, 
© For we that live to pleafe, mutt pleafe to live. 
‘ Then prompt no more the follies you decry, 
« As tyrants doom their tools of guilt to die ; 
‘’Tis your's, this night, to bid the reign commence 
¢ Of refcu’d Nature, and reviving Senfe ; 
© To chace the charms of found, the pomp of fhow, 
¢ For ufeful mirth and falutary woe ; 
‘ Bid {cenic Virtue form the rifing age, 
© And Truth diffufe her radiance from the ftage.’ 


This mafterly and fpirited addrefs failed in a great 
meafure of its effeét; the town, it is true, fubmined 
to the revival of Shakefpeare’s plays, recommended as 
they were by the exquifite acting of Mr. Garrick ; but 
in a few winters they difcovered an impatience for 
pantomimes and ballad-farces, and were indulged 
with them. From that time Mr. Garrick gave up the 
hope of correcting the public taite, and at length be- 
came fo indifferent about it, that he once told me, 
that if the town required him to exhibit the ‘ Pilgrim's 
Progrefs’ in a drama, he would do it. 

Two years after, the management of Drury-lane 
theatre being in the hands of his friends, Johnfon be- 
thought himfelf of bringing his tragedy on the ftage. 
It was not only a juvenile compofition, but was written 
before he had become converfant with Shakefpeare, 
indeed before he had ever read Othello, and having 
now, for more than ten years, lain by him, in which 

inve his judgment had been growing to maturicy, he 
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fet himfelf to revife and polith it, taking to his affif- 
tance Mr. Garrick, whofe experience of ftage decorum, 
and the mechanic operation of incidents and fentiments 
on the judgment and paffions of an audience, was, by 
long atrention, become very great. With thefe ad- 
vantages and all thofe others which Mr. Garrick’s 
zeal prompted him to fupply, fuch as magnificent 
{cenery, fplendid and well-chofen dreffes, and a diftri- 
bution of the principal parts, himfelf taking a very 
active one, to the beft performers then living, namely, 
Barry, Mrs. Cibber and Mrs. Pritchard; it was, in 
the winter of the year 1749, prefented to a polite, a 
numerous, and an unprejudiced audience. Never 
was there fuch a difplay of eaftern magnificence as this 
fpectacle exhibited, nor ever were fine moral fenti- 
ments more ftrongly enforced by correct and ener- 
getic utterance and juft action, than in the reprefenta- 
tion of this laboured tragedy ; but the diction of the 
piece was cold and philofophical; it came from the 
head of the writer, and reached not the hearts of the 
hearers. The confequence whereof was, that it was 
received with cold applaufe, and having reached to a | 
ninth night’s performance, was laid by. Dunng the 
reprefentation Johnfon was behind the fcenes, and 
thinking his charaéter of an author required upon 
che occafion fome diftinction of drefs, he appeared in 
a gold-laced waiftcoat. 

The truth of the above affertion, as to the language 
of this tragedy, is to be judged of by the perufal of 
it; for, notwithftanding its ill fuccefs as a dramatic 
reprefentation, Johnfon found his account in giving 


it to the world as a poem. Of the fable, the cha- 
O-4 racters, 
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raters, and the fentiments, it is befide my purpofe 
to fpeak ; they are alfo now open to examination. 
It is neverthelefs worthy of a remark, that the author 
has fhewn great judgment in deviating from hifto~ 
rical verity, as will appear by a comparifon of the 
drama with the ftory as related by Knolles, and 
abridged in a foregoing page; for whereas the hifto- 
rian defcribes Irene as endowed with the perfetions 
as well of the mind as of the body, and relates that 
fhe was an innocent viétim to the ferocity of a tyrant, 
Johnfon thought that fuch a cataftrophe was too fhock- 
ing for reprefentation, and has varied the narrative by 
making the lady renounce her religion, and fubye¢ting 
her to the fufpicion of being a joint confpirator in 
a plot to affaffinate the Sultan; but of which he is 
afterwards convinced fhe is innocent. 

In thus altering the ftory, it muft however be 
confeffed, that much of its beauty is deftroyed, 
and the character of Mahomet reprefented with 
none of thofe terrible graces that dignify the narrative : 
his public love and command over himfelf are anni- 
hilated, and he is exhibited as a tyrant and a vo- 
fuptuary. 

The world foon formed an opinion of the merit of 
Irene, which has never fluctuated: a reprefentation 
during nine nights, was as much as a tragedy which 
excited no paffion could claim; for, however excel- 
lent its precepts, and however correét its language, 
that it wants thofe indifpenfable qualities in the drama, 
intereft and pathos, cannot be denied. We read it, 
admit every pofition it advances, commend it, lay it 
by, and forget it: our attention is not awakened by 
any eminent beauties, for its merit is uniform through- 

out: 
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out :. all the perfonages, good or bad, are philofophers : 
thofe who execute and thofe who iffue the orders talk 
the fame language : the charatters caufe no anxiety, 
for the virtuous are fuperior to all mortal calamity, 
and the vicious beneath our care: the fate of Irene, 
though deplorable, is juft ; notwithftanding the fuffers 
by a falfe accufation, her apoftacy and treachery to 
her friend deferye punifhment: the morality, it is 
needlefs to fay of Johnfon’s fpontaneous produétions, 
is excellent ; but how were unimpaffioned precepts to 
make their way alone, where variety, bufinefs and plot 
are always expected? where lively nonfenfe and pa- 
thetic imbecillity often fucceed againft the conviétion 
of reafon ? Or how could it be hoped that frigid vir- 
tue could attraé&t thofe who fuffer their pity to be 
eafily moved either by the hero or the villain, if he 
has the addrefs firft to engage their paflions ? 

Of the expectations that Johnfon had entertained 
of the fuccefs of his tragedy, no conjecture can now 
be formed. If they are to be judged of by his out- 
ward demeanour after the town had configned it to ob- 
livion, they were not very fanguine; indeed the receipt 
of three nights muft have afforded him fome confo- 
lation ; and we muft fuppofe that he increafed thé 
emolument thence arifing, by thefale of the copy. Wé 
are therefore not to impute it to the difappointment 
of a hope that the play would be better received 
than it was, that in the winter of the fame year he 
publithed another imitation of Juvenal, viz. of his 
tenth fatire, with the title of ‘ The vanity of human 
wifhes ;’ the fubje¢t whereof, as it is an enumeration 
of the evils to which mankind are expofed, could not, 
at any period of his life, have been other than a 

tempting 
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tempting one. Purfuing the crack of his author, he 
expatiates on the miferies that await empire, grandeur, 
wealth, and power, and the difappointments that 
fruftrate the hopes of ambiuon, learning, eloquence, 
and beauty ; in ali which inftances he has been able 
to point out examples the moft ftriking and ap- 
pofite. 

The poem concludes with an anfwer to an enquiry 
that muft neceffarily refult from the perufal of the 
foregoing part of it, viz. what are the confolanons 
that human life affords? or, in other words, in whom 
or on what is a virtuous man to reft his hope? the 
refolution of this queftion is contained in the follow- 
ing lines, which for dignity of fentiment, for prous 
inftruction, and purity of ftyle, are hardly to be 
equalled by any in our language. 


« Where then fhall hope and fear their objeéts find ? 
¢ Muft dull fufpenfe corrupt the ftagnant mind ? 
* Muft helplefs man, in ignorance fedate, 
“ Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate ? 
€ Muft no diflike alarm, no withes rife, 
* No cries invoke the genius of the fkies ? 
¢ Enquirer, ceafe, petitions yet remain, 
* Which Heav’n may hear, nor deem religion vain. 
* Sail raife for good the fupplicating voice, 
“ But leave to Heav’n the meafure and the choice. 
* Safe in his pow'r, whofe eyes difcern afar 
* The fecret ambufh of a {pecious pray’r ; 
his aid, 3 in his decifions reft, 
eer he gives, he gives the beft. 
fenfe of facred prefence fires, 
m to the fkies afpires, 
‘ Pour 
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* Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind, 

« Obedient paffions, and a will refign’d ; 

© For love, which {carce colleétive man can fill ;x 

© For patience, fov’reign o’er tranfmuted ill; 

© For faith, that panting for a happier feat, 

‘ Counts death kind nature’s fignal of retreat. 

‘ Thefe goods for man, the laws of Heav’n ordain ; 

‘ Thefe goods he grants, who grants the pow’r to gain; 
¢ With thefe celeftial wifdom calms the mind, 

© And makes the happinefs fhe does not find.’ 


In the following year, it having been difcovered, 
that a grand-daughter of Milton was living, Mr. 
Garrick was prevailed on to permit the ‘reprefenta- 
tion of the Mafque of Comus at his theatre, for her 
benefit. Upon this occafion, Johnfon, forgetting the 
enmity which he had always borne towards Milton, 
wrote a prologue, wherein he calls the attention of 
the audience to his memory, and without imputing 
to his defcendant any other merit than induftrious 
poverty and conjugal fidelity, implores them to crown 
defert beyond the grave. 

Johnfon’s beneficence was of the moft diffufive 
kind: Diftrefs was the general motive, and menit, 
whether in the object or any to whom he claimed re- 
lation, the particular incentive to it. There was 
living at this time, a man of the name of De Groot, 
a painter by profeffion, and no contemptible artift, 
who, after having travelled over England, and at 
low prices painted as many perfons as could be per- 
fuaded to fit co him, fettled in London, and became 
reduced to poverty: him Oldys, or fome one other 
of his friends, introduced to Johnfon,-who found out 


by 
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by his converfation that he was a defcendant of 
Grotius ; and thereupon exerting his intereft in his 
behalf, he procured for him an admiffion into the 
Charterhoufe, in which comfortable retreat he died. 

Johnfon was all this while working at the diétio- 
nary, having to affift him a number of young perfons 
whofe employment it was to diftribute the articles 
with fufficient fpaces for the definitions, which it 
is eafy to difcern are of his own compofition. 

Of thefe his affiftants, fome were young men of parts, 
othersmere drudges. Among the former was one of the 
name of Shiells, a Serene the author of a poem 
in blank verfe, intitled ‘ Beauty,’ and alfa of a collec- 
tion of the lives of the poets, in four volumes, 
which, for a gratuity of ten guineas, Theophilus 
Cibber fuffered to be printed with his name, a book 
of no authority other than what it derives from Win- 
{tanley, Langbaine, and Jacob, and in other refpects 
of little worth; but concerning which it is fit that 
the following fact fhould be made known: Cibber at 
the time of making this bargain, was under confine- 
ment for debt in the king’s-bench prifon, and with a 
view to deceive the public into a belief that the book 
was of his father’s writing, it was concerted between 
the negotiators of it and himfelf to fupprefg his chrif- 
tian name, and that it fhould be printed as a work of 
Mr. Cibber. 

The intenfe application with which he was obliged 
to purfue his work, deprived Johnfon of many of the 
pleafures he moft delighted in, as namely, reading 
in his defultory manner, and the converfation of his 
friends. It alfo increafed his conftitutional melan- 
ee and at times excited in him a loathing of that 
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employment to which he could not but look upon 
himfelf as doomed by his neceffities. The fum for 
which he had ftipulated with the bookfellers, was 
by the terms of the agreement, to be paid as the 
work went on, and was indeed his only fupport. Be- 
ing thus compelled to {pend every day like the paft, he 
looked on himfelf as in a {tate of mental bondage, and: 
reflecting that while he was thus employed, his beft 
faculties lay dormant, was unwillingly willing to 
work. aa 

And here we cannot but reflect on that inertnefs 
and laxity of mind which the neglect of order and 
regularity in living, and the obfervance of ftated 
hours, in fhort, the wafte of time, is apt to lead men 
to : this was the fource of Johnfon’s mifery through- 
out his life; all he did was by fits and ftarts, and he 
had no genuine impulfe to action, either corporal 
or mental. That the compilation of fuch a work as 
he was engaged in, was neceffarily productive of that 
Janguor, which, in the profecution of it he manifefted, 
is by no means clear: all employments, all occupa- 
tions whatever, are intrinfically indifferent, and excite 
neither pain nor pleafure, but as the mind is dif- 
pofed towards them. Fame, mere pofthumous fame 
has engaged men to fimilar undertakings, and they 
have purfued them with zeal and even delight. Canne, 
the editor of a bible printed in 1664, fpent many years 
in collecting parallel paffages in the Old and New 
Teftament, to fuch a number as to croud the margin of 
the book, and in the preface thereto he declares, that 
i¢ was the moft delightful employment of his life ; 
and what but a real pleafure in that kind of amet 
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and the confideration of its benefit to mankind, 
could be the inducement with fuch a man as Hoff- 
man to compile a lexicon more than twice as volumi- 
nous as that of Johnfon ? 

And, to fpeak more at large, viz. of men who 
have benefited the world by their literary labours, 
avowing as their motive the defire of gain, 
we find not all infected with that difeafe, which 
as it affected Johnfon, may almoft be faid to have 
converted all his mental nutriment to poifon: on the 
contrary, there have been many who mixed with the 
world, and by a good ufe of their time, were capable 
of great application and enjoying the benefits of fo- 
ciety; and of thefe I fhall mention three perfons, 
his contemporaries, men of very different charaGers 
from each other ; all authors by profeffion, and of 
great eminence in literature. 

The firft was the reverend Dr. Thomas Birch, a 
divine of the church of England, but originally a 
quaker. In his youth he was paffionately fond of 
reading, and being indulged in it by his father, be- 
game fucceffively ufher to two fchools in which the 
fons of quakers were educated. He married at the 
age of twenty-three ; but in Iefs than a year became 
awidower. Having had the happinels of a recom- 
mendation to Sir Philip Yorke, then attorney-general, 
and being honoured with his favour and patronage, 
he, in 1730, entered into holy orders, and was pre- 
{ented to a rectory and alfo to a vicarage in Gloucef- 
terfhire. Soon after this, in conjunction with the 
reverend Mr. Bernard, the well-known Mr. John 
Lockman, and Mr. George Sale the tranflator of the 
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Koran, he compiled a general biographical dictionary 
in ten volumes in fofio, including therein a tranflation 
of that of Bayle, and collected and publithed Thur- 
loe’s ftare papers, in feyen folio volumes, and was 
the editor of lord Bacon’s, Mr. Boyle’s, and arch- 
bifhop Tillotfon’s works, as alfo of the profe writings 
of Milton, and the mifcellaneous pieces of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and the works of Mrs. Elizabeth Cock- 
burn. He was firft a fellow of and afterwards fecre- 
tary to the royal fociety, and wrote a hiftory thereof. 
In 1753, the Marifchal college at Aberdeen confer- 
red on him the degree of doétor in divinity, and, 
the year after, he received the fame honour from 
archbifhop Herring. The above is but a partial 
enumeration of his publications, for he wrote the 
lives of Henry prince of Wales, of Bacon, Boyle, 
Milton, and Tillotfon, and other perfons, and many 
tracts not here noticed. In the mid{ft of all this em- 
ployment, Dr. Birch was to be feen, at home, at the 
Royal and Antiquarian focieties, at Sion college, at the 
academy of ancient mufic, which had long fubfifted at 
the Crown and Anchor in the Strand, at Tom’s 
coffee-houfe in Devereux court; in fhort, in all 
places where a clergyman might with propriety ap- 
pear. Nor was this all; he found time for the exer- 
cife of walking, before many people were ftirring. [| 
have been with him at nine in a winter's morning, and 
have found him juft returned from an excurfion of fome 
miles ®. He held a converfation on Sunday even- 
ings 

© I heard him once relate, that he had the curiofity to meafure 
the circuit of London by a perambulation thereof: the account he 


i : fet out from his houfe in the Strand 
gare was to thisefieh: He iy 
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ings with his friends, who were men of the firft emi- 
nence for learning and intelligence, at his houfe in 
Norfolk ftreet in the Strand +, in which all, parnor- 


towards Chelfea, and having reached the bridge beyond the water- 
works, he dire€ted his courfe to Marybone, from whence purfaing 
an eaftern direftion, he tkirted the town, and crofled the Iffimgwe 
road at the Angel. There was at that time no city-road, bet 
paffing through Hoxton, he got to Shoreditch, thence to Bethaal 
green, and from thence to Stepney, where he recruited his fpariy 
with a glafs of brandy. From Stepney he paffed on to Limchoule, 
and took into his rout the adjacent hamlet of Poplar, when he be- 
came fenfible that to complete his defign he muft take in South- 
wark: this put him toa ftand; but he foon determined oa he 
courfe, for taking a boat he landed at the red houfe at Depefard, 
and made his way to Say’s court, where the great wet-dock is, and 
keeping the houfes along Rotherhithe to the right, he got to Ber- 
mondfey, thence by the fouth end of Kent-ftreet to Newingwn, 
and over St. George’s fields to Lambeth, and crofling over to Mill- 
bank continued his way to Charing crofs, and along the Strand w 
Norfolk ftreet, from whence he had fet out. The whole of this 
excurfion took him up from nine in the morning to three im the 
afternoon, and, according to his rate of walking, he competed the 
circuit of London at above twenty miles. With the buildings 
ereéted fince, it may be fappofed to have increafed five miles, and 
if fo, the prefent circumference of this great metropolis is about 
half that of ancient Rome. 

+ Formerly the habitation of the famous William Pesan the 
quaker, of whom it is well known that his circumftances at 8 
certain period of his life were fo involved, that it was not fafe for 
him to go abroad. He chofe this houfe, it being at the fouth 
weft corner of the ftreet, as one from whence he might, 
upon occafion, flip out by water. In the entrance to it he had 
a peeping-hole, through which he could fee any perions that came 
tohim. One of thefe who had fent in his name, having bees 
made to wait more than a reafonable time, knocked for the fervant, 
whom he atked, * Will not thy mafter fee me?’ ‘ Friend,” as- 
fwered the fervant, ‘he has feen thee, bur he does not like thee.” 
The fad was, that Penn had from his ftation taken a view of him, 
and found him to be a creditor. 
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larly the library, was neat and elegant, without litter 
or diforder. 

The mental endowments of Dr. Birch were fingu- 
lar; he had a great eagernefs after knowledge, and a 
memory very retentive of facts; but his learning, 
properly fo called, bore no proportion to his reading ; 
for he was in truth neither a mathematician, a natural 
philofopher, a claffical fcholar, nor a divine; but, in 
a {mall degree, all, and though lively in converfation, 
he was but a dullwriter. Johnfon was ufed to {peak of 
him in this manner: * Tom is a lively rogue; he re- 

‘ members a great deal, ‘and can tell many pleafant 
‘ ftories; but a pen is to Tom a torpedo, the touch 
© of ic benumbs his hand and his brain: Tom can 
“talk; but he is no writer.,.——And indeed who- 
ever perufes his writings will be much of the fame 
opinion : his life of Tillotfon is a mere detail of un- 
conneéted faéts, without the intermixture of fentiment 
or difquifition ; and of the ftyle, let this citation ferve 
as a fpecimen. Speaking of Wilkins, he makes a 
tranfition to Tillotfon, whom he charaéterizes in thefe 
words, and meaner he could not have found: ‘ He 
© went into all the very beft things that were in that . 
« great man; but fo as he improved every one of 
‘ them.’ 

In the midft of all his labours and purfuits, Dr. 
Birch preferved an even temper of mind, and a great 
chearfulnefs of fpirits. Ever defirous to learn, and 
willing to communicate, he was uniformly affable, 
courteous, and difpofed to converfation. His life 
was fpent without reproach, but terminated by an 
unhappy accident, a fall from his horfe onthe Hamp- — 

ftead road, on the gth day of January, 1766. His 
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preferments in the church, though fucceffively nume-~ 
rous, were {mall and never reached to dignities: the 
a(t of them were the rectories of St. Margaret Patrens, 
London, and of Depden in Effex. 

Dr. John Campbell was an eminent writer, and a 
labourer in a voluminous work undertaken at the 
expence and rifque of the bookfellers, the Univerfal 
Hiftory. Befides many other books, he wrote the 
lives of the Englifh admirals in four oftavo volumes. 
He had aconfiderable hand in the Biographia Britan- 
nica, and was the author of a valuable work in two 
quarto volumes intitled, * A political furvey of 
* Britain ;’ being a feries of reflections on the firuanan, 
lands, inhabitants, revenues, colonies, and commerce 
of this ifland; intended to thew that they have noc 
as yet approached to near the fummit of improvement, 
but that it will afford employment for many ages, 
before they pufh to their vemoft extent the natural 
advantages of Great Britain. The reputation of this 
work extended to the moft remote parts of Europe, 
and induced the emprefs of Ruffia in the year 1774, 
to henour the author with a prefent of her picture. 
By the exercife of his pen alone, and a good ufe of his 
tume, he was for many years enabled to fupport him- 
felf, and enjoy the comforts of domeftic life in the 
fociety of an excellent wife and a numerous offspring. 
In 1765, he was appointed his majefty’s agent for the 
province of Georgia in North America, and was there- 
by raifed to a ftate of comparative affluence. His re- 
fidence for fome years before his death, was the large 
new-built houfe fituate at the north-weft corner of 
Queen fquare, Bloomfbury, whither, particularly on 
« Sunday evening, great pumbers of pesfons of the 

Grit 
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Prt éminertce for fcience and literature were accuf: 
tomed to refort for thé enjoyment of converfation: 
He died in 1775; having nearly completed the fixty- 
eighth year of his age, leaving behind him the charac? 
ter of a learned; an ingenious, and a pious man. 

Dr. John Hill was originally an apothecary and a 
ftudent in botany, in which he was encouraged by the 
fate duke of Richmond, and lord Petre; btit finding 
that an unprofitable purfuit, lie made two or threé 
attempts as a writer for the ftage: a failure in them 
drove him back to his former ftudy, in the courfe 
whereof he got introduced to Mr. Martin Folkes and 
Mr. Henry Baker, leading members of the ;oyal 
fociety, who finding him a young man of parts and 
well fkilled in natural hiftory, recommended him 
among their friends. His firft publication was a 
tranflation from the Greek of a fmall traét, Theo- 
phraftus on gems, which being printed by fubfcrip- 
tion, produced him fome money, and fuch a reputa- 
tion as induced the bookfellers to engage him in writ- 
ing a general natural hiftory in two volumes in folio, 
and foon after, a fupplement to Chambers’s dictionary. 
He had received no academical education ; but his 
ambition prompting him to be a graduate, he obtained, 
from one of thofé univerfities which would fcarce res 
fufe a degree to an apothecary’s horfe, a diploma for 
that of doctor of phyfic. After this, he engaged in a 
variety of works, the greater part whereof were meré 
compilations, which he “ent forth with incredible ex- 
pedition ; and though his character was never in fuch 
eftimation with the bookfellfers 4s to entitle him to an 
extraordinary price for his. writings, he has been 
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known by fuch works as thofe above-mentioned, by 
novels, pamphlets, and a periodical paper called ‘The 
€ Infpeétor,’ the labour of his own head and hand, to 
have earned, in one year, the fum of 1500]. He was 
vain, conceited, and in his writings difpofed to fatire 
and licentious fcurrility, which he indulged with- 
out any regard to truth, and thereby became engaged 
in frequent difputes and quarrels that always termi- 
nated in hisown difgrace. For fome abufe in his Infpec- 
tor, of a gentleman of the name of Brown, he had his 
head broke in the circus of Ranelagh gardens. He 
infulted Woodward the player in the face of an au~ 
dience, and engaged with him in a pamphlet-war, in 
which he was foiled *. He attacked the royal fociety 

in a review of their tranfa€tions, and abufed his old 
~ friends Mr. Folkes and Mr. Baker for oppofing, on 
account of his infamous character, his admiffion among 
them as a member. In the midft of all this employ- 
ment, he found time and means to drive about the 
town in his chariot, and to appear abroad and ar all 
public places, at Batfon’s coffee-houfe, at mafque- 
rades, and at the opera and playhoufes, fplendidly 
drefled, and as often as he could, in the front row of 


® Itwas faid of Hill, that when he met, in any botanic garden, 
with a curious plant that was portable, he would convey it away, 
and that he was once detetted in an attempt of that kind. 
Woodward, in a pamphict written againft him, alluded to this 
fa& by prefixing to it, as a motto, this appofite citation from 
Shakefpeare’s Romeo and Julict: 


© Culling of fimples.’ 
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the boxes. Towards the end of his life, his reputa- 
tion as an author was fo funk by the flovenlinefs of his 
compilations, and his difregard to truth in what he 
related, that he was forced to betake himfelf to the 
vending a few fimple medicines, namely, effence of 
water-dock, tinéture of Valerian, balfam of honey, 
and elixir of Bardana, and by pamphlets afcribing 
to them greater virtues than they had, impofed on 
the credulity of the public, and thereby got, though 
not an honeft, a competent livelihood. 

Two years before his death, he had, as he gave out, 
received from the king of Sweden, the inveftiture of 
knight of one of the orders of that kingdom, in return 
for a prefent to that monarch of his ‘ Vegetable fyftem’ 
In twenty-fix folio volumes. With all his folly and 
malignity, he entertained a fenfe of religion, and 
wrote a vindication of God and nature againft the 
fhallow philofophy of lord Bolingbroke. 

Befides thefe, there was another clafs of authors 
who lived by writing, that require to, be noticed : 
the former were, in fac, penfioners of the book- 
fellers: thefe vended their compofitions when 
completed, to thofe of that trade who would give 
moft for them. They were moftly books of mere 
entertainment that were the fubjects of this kind 
of commerce, and were and ftill are diftinguifhed 
by the corrupt appellation of novels and roman- 
ces. Though fictitious, and the work of mere in- 
vention, they pretended to probability, ta be found - 
ed in nature, and to delineate focial manners, The 


firft publication of the kind was the ‘Pamela’ of Mr, 
Pe Richardfon, 
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Richardfon®, which being read with great eagernef& 
by the young people of the time, and recommended 
from the pulpit, begat fuch a craving for more of 
the fame ftuff, as tempted fome men whofe neceffi- 
ties and abilities were nearly commenfurate, to oy 
their fuccefs in this new kind of writing. 

At the head of thefe we muft, for many reafans, 
place Henry Fielding, one of the moft motley of h- 
erary characters. This man was, in his early life, a 
writer of comedies and farces, very few of which are 
now remembered; after that, a practifing barrifter 
with fcarce any bufinefS; then an anti-miniftenal 
writer, and quickly after, a creature of the duke of 
Newcaftle, who gave him a nominal qualification of 
rool. a year, and fet him up as a trading-juftice, in 
which difreputable ftatian he died. He was the au- 
thor of a romance, intided ‘ The hiftory of Jofeph 
Andrews,’ and of another, ‘ The Foundling, or the 
$ hiftory of Tom Jones,’ a book feemingly intended 
to fap the foundation of that morality which it is the 
duty of parents and all public inftru@ars to incul- 
cate in the minds of young people, by teaching thag 
virtue upon principle is impofture, that generous qua- 
lities alone conftitute true worth, and that a young 

© Pamela is the name of a lady, one of the principal characters im 


Sir Philip Sidney’s ¢ Arcadia,’ and is thus accented Paméla. So 
Mz. Pope, 


* The Gods, to eurfe Pamela with her pray’rs, 
* Gave the gilt coach and dappled Flanders mares.” 


But Richagdion, whether through i ignorance or defign, and alfo al] 
his female pupils, conftantly progounced it Pamela. 
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man may love and be loved, and at the fame time 
affociate with the loofeft women. His morality, in 
refpect that it refolves virtue into good affections, in 
contradiction to moral obligation and a fenfe of duty, 
is that of lord Shaftefbury vulgarifed, and is a fyitem 
of excellent ufe in palliating the vices moft injurious to 
fociety. He was the inventor of that cant-phrafe, good- 
nefs of heart, which is every day ufed as a fubftitute for 
probity, and means litele more than the virtue of a 
horfe or a dog; tn fhort, he has done more towards 
corrupting the rifing generation than any writer we 
know of. 

He afterwards wrote a book of the fame kind, but 
of a lefs mifchievous tendency, his * Amelia.’ For 
each of thefe he was well paid by Andrew Millar the 
bookfeller, and for the laft he got fix hundred 
pounds. 

Dr. Tobias Smollet, another writer of familiar 
romance, and a dealer with the bookfellers, was’ 
originally a furgeon’s mate, and ferved at the fiege 
of Carthagena. His firft publication of this kind 
was ‘ The adventures of Roderick Random,’ and his 
next thofe of Peregrine Pickle, in which is introduced 
the hiftory of a well-known woman of quality, written, 
as it is faid, by herfelf, under the name of lady Frail. 
Thefe, and other compofitions of the like kind, Smol- 
Jet fold to the bookfellers at fuch rates as enabled him 
to live without the exercife of his profeffion. He had 
a hand in ‘ The univerfal hiftory,’ and tranflated Gil 
Blas and alfo Telemachus. The fuccefs of the former 
of thefe tempted him to tranflate * Don Quixote,’ 
which, as he underftood not the Spanifh language, he 
could only do through the medium ef the French ane 
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the former Englifh verfions, none of which do, as it is 
faid, convey the humour of the original. It might 
feem that Jarvis’s tranflation was one impediment to 
fuch an undertaking; but that, though it gives the 
fenfe of the author, was performed by perfons whofe 
fkill in the language was not great. The fac ts, 
that Jarvis laboured at it many years, but could make 
but little progrefs, for being a painter by profeffion, 
he had not been accuftomed to-write, and had no ftyle. 
Mr. Tonfon the bookfeller feeing this, fuggefted the 
thought of employing Mr. Broughton, the reader 
at the Temple church, the author and editor of fundry 
publications, who, as I have been informed by a friend 
of Tonfon, fat himfelf down to ftudy the Spanith 
language, and, in a few months, acquired, as was pre- 
tended, fufficient knowledge thereof, to give to the 
world a tranflation of Don Quixote in the true fpirit 
of the original, and to which 1s prefixed the name of 
Jarvis. 

I might here fpeak of Richardfon as a writer of 
fictitious hiftory, but that he wrote for amufement, 
and that the profits of his writings, though very great, 
were accidental. He was a man of no learning noc 
reading, but had a vivid imagination, which he let 
loofe in refleétions on human life and manners, till it 
became fo diftended with fentiments, that for his own 
eafe, he was neceffitated to vent them on paper. In 
the onginal plan of his ¢ Clariffa,’ it was his defign, 
as his bookieller once told me, to continue it to the 
extenc of twenty-four volumes, but he was, with 
ereat ,? culty, prevailed on to comprife it in fix. 
The characker of Richardfon as a writer is to this day 
unde..cc., otherwife than by the avidity with which 
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his publications are by fome readers perufed, and the 
fale of numerous editions. He has been celebrated 
_as a wniter fimilar in genius to Shakefpeare, as being - 
acquainted with the inmoft receffes of the human 
heart, and having an abfolute command of the paffions, 
fo as to beable to affect his readers as himfelf is affected, 
and to intereft them in the fucceffes and difappoint- 
ments, the joys and forrows of his characters. Others 
there are who think that neither his ‘ Pamela,’ his ¢Cla- 
riffa,’ nor his ¢ Sir Charles Grandifon’ are.to be num- 
bered among the books of rational and inftructive 
amufement, that they are not ‘to be compared to the 
novels of Cervantes, or the more fimple and chafte 
narrations of Le Sage, that they are not juft repre- 
fentations of human manners, that in them the turpi- 
tude of vice is not ftrongly enough marked, and that 
the allurements to it are reprefented in the gayeft 
colours; that the texture of all his writings is flimfy 
and thin, and his ftyle mean and feeble; that they 
have a general tendency to inflame the paffions of 
young people, and to teach them that which they need 
not to be taught; and that though they pretend to a 
moral, it often turns out abad one. The cant terms 
of him and his admirers are fentiment and fenti- 
mentality. 

Johnfon was inclined, as being perfonally acquaint- 
ed with Richardfon, to favour the former opinion of 
his writings, but he feemed not firm in it, and could 
at any time be talked into a difapprobation of all 
fictitious relations, of which he would frequently fay 
they took no hold of the mind. 

I am tired of adducing inftances of men who 


lived by the poe of writing and thought it 
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an cligible one, and fhould now preceed to relate the 
fubfequent events of Dr. Johnfon’s life, aad mark the 
fteee of his mind at different periods, but that I find 
myfelf detained by a character, which, as s& were, 
obtrudes itfeif to view, and is of importance enough 
ro claim notice. 

Laurence Sterne, a clergyman and a dignirary of 
the cathedral church of York, was remarkable fer a 
wild and eccentric genius, refembling in many re- 
fpe&ts thar of Rabelais. The work that made him 
firft known as a writer, was, * The life and opamions 
* of Triftram Shandy,’ a whimfical rhapfody, but 
gbounding in wit and humour of the licentious kind. 
He too was 2 fentimentalift, and wrote fentimentl 
journies and fentimental letters in abundance, by 
which both he and the bookfellers got confiderably. 
Of the writers of this clafs or fect it may be obferved, 
that being in general men of loofe principles, bad 
ceconomifts, living without forefight, it is their en- 
deavour to commute for their failings by profeffions 
of greater love to mankind, more tender affeétions 
and finer feelings than they will allow men of more 
yegular lives, whom they deem formalifts, to poffefs. 
Their gencrous notions fuperfede all obligation : 
they are a law to themfelves, and having good 
hearts and abounding in the milk of human kind- 
nefs, are above thofe confiderations that bind men 
@ that rule of conduct which is founded in a 
fenfe of duty. Of this new fchool of morality, 
Fielding, Rouffeau, and Sterne are the principel 
teachers, and great is the mifchief they have done 
by their documents, 
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To thefe I might add the names of fundry perfons | 
of thé fame occupation, the authors of the Univer- 
fal hiffory in forty folio volumes, but that only a 
few of them are at this diftance of time known: 
thofe are Pfalmanaazar, George Sale, the above 
Dr. Campbell, and Mr. George Shelvocke, who, of 
a boy bred to the fea, became a man of learning, a © 
travelling tutor, and at length attained to the lucre- 
tive employment of fecretary of the poft-office. Of 
thefe men it may be faid that they were miners in 
literature, they worked, though not in darknefs, under 
ground ; their motive was gain ; their labour filent and 
inceffant. 

From the above enumeration of characters and 
particulars it may be inferred, that Johnfon’s indo 
Jence and melancholy were difeafes of his mind, and 
noc the neceffary confequence of the profeffion he had 
taken up, that he faw human life through a falfe 
medium, and that he voluntarily renounced many 
comforts, gratifications, and even pleafures, obvioufly 
in his power. One effort however he made to foothe 
his mind and palliate the fatigue of his labours, which 
Jhere relate. 

The great delight of his life was converfation and 
mental intercourfe. That he might be able to in- 
dulge himfelf in this, he had, in the winter of 1749, 
formed a club that met weekly at the King’s head, a 
famous beef-fteak houfe, in Ivy lane near St. Paul’s, 
every Tuefday evening. Thicher he conftantly re- 
forted, and, with a difpofition to pleafe and be pleafedy 
would pafs thofe hours in-e free and unreftrained in- 
terchange of fentiments, which otherwife had Pes 
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fpent at home in painful refletion. The perfons 
who compofed this little fociety were nine in num— 
ber: I will mention their names, and, as well as I am 
able, give a flight fketch of the feveral characters of 
fuch of them ascannot now be affected by either praiie 
or blame: they were, the reverend Dr. Salter, father of 
the late mafter of the Charterhoufe,— Dr. Hawkef- 
worth,— Mr. Ryland a merchant, a relation of his, — 
Mr. John Payne then a bookfeller, but now or very 
lately chief accountant of the bank, —Mr. Samuel Dyer 
a learned young man intended for the diffenang mi- 
niftry,—Dr. William M‘Ghie a Scots phyfician,—Dr. 
Edmund Barker, a young phyfician,—Dr. Richard 
Bathurft alfo a young phyfician, and myéelf. 

Dr. Samuel Salter was a Cambridge divine, whom 
fome difagreement between him and his children had 
driven from his abode at Norwich, at the age of 
feventy, to fettle in London. Being thus far ad- 
vanced in years, he could carry his recollection back 
to the time when Dr. Samuel Clarke was yet a mem- 
ber of that univerfity, and would frequently entertain 
us with particulars refpecting him. He was a digni- 
tary of the church, I think archdeacon of Norfolk, 
a man of general reading, but no decp fcholar: he 
was well-bred, courteous, and affable, and enlivened 
converfation by the relation of a variety of curious 
facts, of which his memory was the only regifter. 

Dr. Hawkefworth is a character well known in the 
literary world: I fhall not attempt a delineation of ir, 
qs 1 find in the biographic dictionary an article for him 
in the words following: . 

¢ John Hawkcfworth, an Sahin writer of 2 very 
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foft and pleafing caft, was born about the. year 
1719, though his epitaph, as we find it in the 
Gentleman's Magazine,” for Auguft 1781, makes 
him to have been born in 1715. He was brought: 
up to a mechanical profeffion, that of a watch- 
maker, as is fuppofed*. He was of the fect of pref- 
byterians, and a member of the celebrated Tom 
Bradbury’s meeting, from which he was expelled 
for fome irregularities. He afterwards devoted 
himfelf to literature, and became an author of con- 
fiderable eminence. In the early part of his life, 
his circumftances were rather confined. He refided 
fome time at Bromley in Kent, where his wife kept 
a boarding-fchool. He afterwards became known 
to a lady, who had great property and intereft in the 
Eaft-India company ; and, through her means, 
was chofen a director of that body. As an author, 
his * Adventurer’ is his capital work ; the merits of 
which, if we miftake not, procured him the degree 
of L. L.D. from Herring, archbifhop of Canter- 
bury. When the defign of compiling a narrative 
of the difcoveries in the South feas was on foot, he 
was recommended as a proper perfon to be em- 
ployed on the occafion ; but, in truth, he was nota 
proper perfon, nor did the performance anfwer ex- 
pettation. Works of tafte and elegance, where ima- 
gination and the paffions were to be affected, were 


‘ his province ; not works of dry, cold, accurate nar- 


rative. However, he executed his tafk, amd is faid 


® This is a miftake. He had been taught no art but that of - 


writing, and was a hired clerk to ong Harwood an attorney in Gro- 
cers’ alley, in the Poultry. 
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¢ to have received for it the enormous fum of 6oool: 
© He died in 1773, fome fay of high hiving, others, 
¢ of chagrin from the ill reception of his ‘ Narrative :’ 
¢ for he was aman of the keeneft fenfibility, and ob- 
€ noxious to all the evils of fuch irritable natures.’ 

Mr. Samuel Dyer was the fon of a jeweller of emi- 
nence in the city, who, by his ingenuity and induftry 
had acquired 2 competent fortune. He, as alfo his 
wife, were diffenters, perfons very religioufly difpof- 
ed, members of Chandler’s congregation in the Old 
Jewry, and this their youngeft fon was educated by pro- 
feffor Ward, at the time when he kept a private fchool 
_ in one of the alleys near Moorfields ; and from thence, 
being intended by his father for the diffenting minif- 
try, was removed to Dr. Dodderidge’s academy at 
Northampton. After having finifhed his ftudies in 
this feminary, he was removed to Glaf,ow, where, un- 
der Dr. Hutchefon, he was inftructed in the writings of 
the Greck moralifts, and went through feveral courfes 
of ethics and metaphyfics. To complete this plan 
of a learned education, the elder Mr. Dyer, by the 
advice of Dr. Chandler, fent his fon to Leyden, 
with a view to his improvement in the Hebrew 
literature under Schultens, a celebrated profeffor in 
that univerfiry. After two years’ ftay abroad, Mr. 
Dyer returned, eminently qualified for the exercife 
of that profeffion to which his ftudies had been 
directed, and great were the hopes of his friends 
that he would become one of its ornaments. To 
fpeak of his attainments in knowledge, he was an 
excellent claffical {cholar, a great mathematician and 
natural philofopher, weld verfed in the Hebrew, and 
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mafter of the Latin, French and Italian languages. 
Added to thefe endowments, he was of a temper fa 
mmild, and in his converfation and demeanour fo mo- - 
deft and unaffuming, thar he engaged the attention 
and affecton of all around him. In all queftions of 
fcience, Johnfon looked up to him, and in his life of 
Watts, among the poets, has cited an obfervation of 
lats, that Watts had ‘ confounded the idea of {pace 
< with that of empty fpace, and cid not confider thae 
“ though fpace might be without matter, yet mageer 
“ being extended, could not be without fpace.’ 

It was now expected that Mr. Dyer would attach 
himfelf to the profeffion for which fo liberal aad ex- 
peeniive an education was intended to qualify him, and 
that he would, under all the difcouragements that at- 
tend non-conformity, appear as a public teacher, and 
by preaching give a fpecimen of his talents ; and this 
was the more wifhed, as he was a conftant attendant 
on divine worfhip, and the whole of his behaviour 
fuited to fuch a character. But being preffed by 
mryfelf and other of his friends, he difcovered an 
averfenefs to the undertaking, which we conceived to 
arife from modefty, but fome time after found to have 
fprung from another caufe. 

In this feeming ftate of fufpence, being mafter of his 
me, his friend Dr. Chandler found out for him an 
employment exactly fuitable to his talents. Dr. Da- 
niel Williams, a diffenting minifter, who by marriage 
had become the owner of a very plentiful eftate, and 
was the founder of the library for the ufe of thofe of 
his profeffion, in Redcrofs ftreet, by his will had di- 


re€ted. that certain controverfial, and other religious 
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tracts of his writing, fhould be tranflated into Latina, 
and printed the fecond year after his death, and five 
hundred of each given away, and this bequeft to be re- 
peated when that number was difpofed of. 

This part of his will had-remained unexecuted from 
about the year 1715, and Dr. Chandler being a truftee 
for the performance of it, and empowered to offer an 
equivalent to any one that he fhould think equal to 
the undertaking, propofed it to Mr. Dyer, and he 
accepted it; but {mall was his progrefs in it before it 
began to grow irkfome, and the completing of the 
tranflation was referred to fome one lefs averfe to la- 
bour than himéelf. 

Having thus got rid of an employment to which no 
perfuafions of his friends nor profpetts of future ad- 
vantage could reconcile him, he became, as it were, 
emancipated from the bondage of puritanical forms 
and modes of living. Mr. Dyer commenced a man of 
the world, and with a fober and temperate deliberation 
refolved on a participation of its pleafures and enjoy- 
ments. His company, though he was rather a filenc 
than a talkative man, was courted by many, and he 
had frequent invitations to dinners, to fuppers, and 
card-parties. By thefe means he became infenfibly 
a votary of pleafure, and to juftify this choice, had rea- 
foned himfelf into a perfuafion that, not only in the 
moral government of the world but in human man- 
ners, through all the changes and fluctuations of 
fafhion and caprice, whatever is, is right. With 
this and other opinions equally tending to corrupe 
his mind, it mutt be fuppofed that he began to 
grow indiffcrent to the ftri& prattice of religion, and 
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the event fhewed icfelf ina gradual declination from 
the exercifes of it, and his eafy compliance with in- 
vitations to Sunday evening parties, in which mere 
converfation was not the chief amufement. 

In his difcourfe he was exceedingly clofe and re- 
ferved: it was neverthelefs to be remarked of him, 
that he looked upon the reftraints on a life of pleafure 
with an unapproving eye. He had an exquifice palate, 
and bad improved his rehifh for meats and drinks up 
to fuch a degree of refinement, that I once found him 
in a fit of melascholy occafioned by a difcovery that 
he had loft his tafte for olives ! 

He was a man of deep reflection, and very able in con- 
verfanon on moft topics; and after he had determined 
on his courfe of life, which was, to be of no profeffion, 
but to become a gentleman at large, living much at 
the houfes of his friends, he feemed to adopt the fen- 
timents of a man of fafhion. In a vifit that he made 
with a friend to France, he met witha book with thetitle 
of ‘Les Moeurs’ with which he was greatly delight- 
ed, and at length became fo enamoured of it, and that 
free and liberal fpirit which it manifefts, that, after a 
confii& with his natural indolence, in which he came 
off the victor, he formed a refolution to tranflate it 
into Enghfh ; but after a fmall progrefs in the work, 
the enemy rallied, and defeated him. Cave was his 
printer, and had worked off only a few fheets when 
Mr. Dyer’s ftock of copy was exhaufted,, and his 
bookfeller found himfelf reduced to the neceffity of 
getting the tranflation finifhed by another hand, which 
he did, employing for the purpofe a Mr. Collyer, the 
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author of “ Lerrers from Felicia 20 Charlonr,’ and 
other innocest and fome uicful pobbcanons. The 
tranflation was compictrd, but upon 2s bemg fen 
abroad, met with a rival one that mvolved Cave, whe 
was interefted in the fuccefs of the book, m an advwer- 
tifement-war, which he was Ieft to condudt as he could. 

Few who are acquainted with this book, will blame 
or wonder at Mr. Dyer’s partiality form. It is a work 
replete with good fenfe, fering forth the excellence 
and the reafonablenefs of moral virtuc, m kn- 
guage fo elegant and lively, and with fuch forci- 
ble perfuafion, as cannoc but win on a mind open ow 
inftructon. 

The earl of Chefterfield’s voluminous exhortanons 
to his fon have been, by fome, efteemed a fyftem 
of education, a fyftem which finks into nothing when 
compared, either in its foundation or tendency, w 
that contained in this concife code of ethics. His 
lordfhip teaches the bafer arts as means to that im- 
portant end, fuccefs in the world ; this writer, thar 
the good opinion of mankind is never to be pur- 
chafed by deviating from the rule of right, and 
that we feek in vain for happinefs, if we do noe 
exert ourfelves in the difcharge of our feveral duties. 
Principles fuch as thefe, the difciples of the Graces 
are not likely to relith ; but it is neverthelefs truce, 
that the unaffuming, the benevolent author of ‘ Les 
© Moeurs’ underftood the art of forming the cha- 
rafter of a really fine gentleman, much better chan 
he who taught that infamy was the road to honour. 
In fhort, this is a work, in praife of which there is no 
danger of being too lavith, for thofe muft be wife 
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indeed who are not informed by it, and incorrigible 
whofe tempers are not mended by it. 

What then fhall we fay of Mr. Dyer who could 
read it, approve it, and fo far fhake off his natural 
phlegm as to declare himfelf fafcinated by, and 
actually begin a tranflation of it, yet could abandon 
his work, and fink into the very character againft 
which it was an antidote, but that floth had ob- 
tained the dominion over him, that a paralyfis had 
feized his mental faculties, and that rejecting the 
prudent counfels, the moral precepts, and the reli- 
gious inftruction contained in this elegant traét, he 
had given himfelf up to criminal indolence and felf- 
gratification, and defeated the hopes of his beft 
friends ? | 

In the tranflation into Englifh, much of the {pirit of 
the original has evaporated ; but it has merit, as fome 
particulars which the different manners of the two 
gations made it fit to alter, are properly adapted in it 
to the genius of our country, and indeed the tranfla- 
tion, even if it had had lefs claim to our regard, muft 
have been acceptable, as it extended the benefits of , 
this valuable tract. 

Dyer’s fupport, in the idle way of life which he had 
made choice of, was the produce of a patrimony in the 
funds, that could not be great; his father, from 
whom he derived it, having left, befides himfelf, a wi- 
dow, an elder fon and adaughter. Johnfon and myfelf, 
that he might be getting fomething, ftrongly preffed 
him to write the life of Erafmus ; but he could not 
be induced to undertake it. A work of lefs labour, 
but lefs worthy of him, he was however prevailed on 
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by Mr. Samuel Sharp, the furgeon, to engage in: 
this was a revifion of the old tranflation of Plutarch’s 
_ lives by feveral hands. He undertook, and, with 
heavy complaints of the labour of his tafk, completed 
it, and had for his reward from Mr. Draper the part- 
ner of Mr. Tonfon, whom Mr. Sharp had fokcited 
find fome employment for him, the fum of two hundred 
pounds. 

While he was a member of the club, Johnfon fuf- 
pected that his religious principles, for which a 
firft he honoured him, were giving way, and it was 
whifpered to me by one who feemed pleafed that he 
was in the fecret, that Mr. Dyer’s religion was that of 
Socrates. What farther advances he made in Theifm 
I could not learn, nor wil} I venture to affert, that 
which fome expreffions that } have heard drop from 
him led me to fear, viz. that he denied, in the philo- 
fophical fenfe of the term, the freedom of the human 
will, and fettled in materialifm and its confequent 
tenets. 

As all his“determinations were flow and deliberate, 
and’feemed to be the refule of reafon and reflection, 
the change in his principles and conduct here noted 
was gradual. Of this the firft fymptoms were an 
imbecillity to refift any temptation abroad on a Sun- 
day evening, that fhould eafe him of the trouble of 
_fuch exercifes as he had been accuftomed to perform 
in the family of his mother, and an eager curiofity in 
the perufal of books not merely of entertainment, but 
of fuch, as together with a knowledge of the world, 
furnifhed his mind with fuch palliatives of vice as msde 
him half a convert to it. 

While 
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‘While his mind was in this ftate of trepidation, 2 
young gentleman who had been a fellow-ftudent with 
him at Leyden, arrived in England, difordered in his 
health, of whom and whofe converfation he became fo 
enamoured, that to entertain him while he was feek- 
ing the recovery of it, Dyer was almoft loft to all the 
reft of his friends. To thofe with whom he was moft 
intimate, he would, notwithftanding the clofenefs of 
his nature, defcribe him and difplay his attraétions, 
which as he reprefented them, were learning, wit, po- 
litenefs, elegance, particularly in the article of drefs ; 
free and opea manners, a gentecl figure, and other 
‘perfonal charms that rendered him the delight of the 
female fex. It was a queftion that fome of thofe with 
whom he was thus open would frequently afk him, 
€ Whar are the moft of thefe qualifications to you, 
«Mr. Dyer, who are a man of a different character ? 
* you who know the value of wifdom, and have a mind 
‘ fraught with knowledge, which you are capable of 
* applying to many beneficial purpofes, can never be 
*emulous of thofe diftin€tions which difcriminate a 
‘ man of pleafure from a philofopher ;’ his anfwers to 
which ferved only to fhew that his judgment was 
corrupted: The habitation of his friend, whom he 
thus vifited, was a brothel, and his difeafe fuch 
as thofe feldom efcape who frequent houfes of lewd 
refort. The folicitude which the females in that 
place fhewed for the recovery of his friend, their clofe 
attendance on him, and affiduity in adminiftering to 
him his medicines, and fupplying all his wants, he 
attributed to genuine love; and feemed almoft to envy 
jn him that power which could intereft_ fo many 
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young perfons of the other fex in the reftoration of 
his health. 

What effeé&t thefe vifits, and’ the blandifhments to 
which, as often as he made them, he was a witnefs, 
had upon Dyer, I know not, fave that to defeat the 
enchantments of thefe fyrens he practifed none of the 
arts of Ulyffes: on the contrary, they feemed to have 
wrought in him an opinion, that thofe miftook their 
intereft, and fhewed their ignorance of human life, who 
abftained from any pleafure that difturbed not the 
quiet of families or the order of fociety ; that natural 
appctites required gratification, and were not to be 
difmiffed without it; that the indulgence of the iraf- 
cible paffions alone was vice; and that to live in peace 
with all mankind, and in a temper to do good offices, 
was the moft effential part of our duty. 

Having admitted thefe principles into his mind, he 
fettled into a fober fenfualift ; in a perfeét confiftency 
with which character, he was content to eat the bread 
of idlenefs, laying himfclf open to the invitations 
of thofe that kept the beft tables, and contratting 
intimacies with men not only of oppofite parties, but 
with fome who feemed to have abandoned all prin- 
ciple, whether religious, political or moral. ‘The 
houfes of many fuch in fucceffion were his home ; and 
for the gratificauions of a well-fpread table, choice 
wines, variety of company, card-parties, and a par- 
ticipation in all domeftic amufements and recreations, 
the owners thought themfelves recompenfed by his 
converfation and the readinefs with which he accom.- 
modated himfelf to all about him. Nor was he ever 
ata lofs for reafons to juftify this abufe of his parts or 
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ewaite of his time: he looked upon the prattice of the 
world as the rule of life, and thought it did not be- 
come an individual to refift it. 

By the death of his mother, his brother and fifter, 
all of whom he furvived, he became poffeffed of 
about 8o00o0l.' in the funds, which, as he was an 
ceconomift and inclined to no extravagance, it feemed 
highly improbable he woud ever be tempted to diffi- 
pate ; but he had contracted a fatal intimacy with 
fome perfons of defperate fortunes, who were dealers 
in India ftock, at a time when the affairs of the com- 
pany were in a ftate of fluctuation; and though, 
from his indolent and abftraéted temper of mind and 
ignorance of bufinefs, the laft man to be fufpected of 
. yielding to fuch delufions, he firft invefted all he had 
in that precarious fund, and next became a candidate 
for the office of a director of the company, but failed 
in his attempt. After this, he entered into engage- 
ments for the purchafe or fale of ftock, and by violat- 
ing them, made fhipwreck of his honour. Laatftly, he 
made other contraéts of the like kind, to the per- 
formance whereof he was ftritly bound : thefe turned 
out againft him, and fwallowed the whole of his 
fortune. About the time of this event he was feized 
with a quinfey, which he was affured was mortal ; 
but whether he refigned himfelf to the flow operation 
of that difeafe, or precipitated his end by an att of 
felf-violence, was, and yet is, a queftion among his - 
friends. He left not in money or effects fufficient to 
defray the expence of a decent funeral, and the laft 
office of humanity towards him was performed by one 
pf thofe who had been acceffary to his ruin. A por- 

Q4 wait 
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£ ‘ait was painted by Sir Jofhua Reynolds, and 

: , :ezgoanto was {craped, the print whereof, 

way utde known, fold only to his friends; 2 

apusai wie however was made of it: Bell, the pub- 

i of the Englifh poets, caufed an engraving to be 

‘ade trom it, and prefixed it to the poems of Mr. 
John Dyer. 

I have been thus particular in the hiftory of this 
accomplifhed and hopeful young man, whom I once 
loved with the affection of a brother, with a view to 
fhew the tendency of idlenefs, and to point out at 
what avenues vice may gain admittance in minds 
feemingly the moft ftrongly fortified. The affailable 
part of his was laxity of principle: at this entered 
infidelity, which was followed by fuch temprations to 
pleafure as he could fee no reafon to refift: thefe 
led on defires after the means of gratification, and 
the purfuit of them was his deftruétion. 

M‘Ghie was a Scotchman by birth, and educated, 
ih one of the univerfities of that country, for the pro- 
feffion of phyfic. In the rebellion in 1745, he, with 
a party of young men who, a$ volunteers, had affoci- 
ated on the fide of government, bore arms, and was 
engaged in the fkirmifh at Falkirk, which he ever 
{poke of as an ill-conducted bufinefs. When mar- 
ters were become pretty quict in Scotland, he took « 
doétor’s degree, and came to London, where, trufting 
to the friendfhip of his countrymen he hoped to 
facceed in practice, but the town was overftocked 
with Scotch phyficians, and he met with finall en- 
couragement, though, by the favour of Dr. Benja- 
min Avery, the treafurer of Guy's hofpital, who had 

been 
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been a diffenting teacher, and at that time was at the 
head of that intereft, he got to be elected one of the 
phyficiansof that charity. Hewas a learned, ingenious, 
and modeft man ; and one-of thofe few of his country 
whom Johnfon could endure. To fay the truth, he 
treated him with great civility, and may almoft be 
faid to have loved him. He inherited a patrimony 
too {mall for his fubfiftence, and failing in his hope of 
getting forward in his profeffion, died of a broken 
heart, and was buried by a contribution of his 
friends. 

Barker, being by education a diffenter, was fent to 
ftudy phyfic at Leyden, from whence he returaed 
about the time I am fpeaking of. He was introduced 
to us by Dyer, and had been a fellow-ftudent with 
him and with Akenfide, Afkew, Munckley, Mr. 
Dyfon of the houfe of commons, and others, few 
of whom are now living. From the converfation of 
thefe perfons, he learned the principles of lord Shaftef- 
bury’s philofophy, and became, as moft of them were, 
a favourer of his notions, and an acute reafoner on the 
fubje& of ethics. He was an excellent claffical fcho- 
Jat, a deep metaphyfician, and had enriched his fancy 
by reading the Italian pocts ; but he was a thoughtlefs 
young man, and in all his habits of drefs and ap-~ 
pearance fo flovenly as made him the jeft of all his 
companions. Phyficians in his time were ufed to be 
full dreffed ; and in his garb of a full fuit, a brown 
tye-wig with a knot over one fhoulder, and a long 
yellow-hilted fword, and his hat under his arm, he 
was a caricature. In his religious principles he pro- 
feffed himfelf an unitarian, for which Johnfon fo often 
ve ~ fnubbed 
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{nubbed him, that his vifits to us became lefs and befs 
frequent. After fuch a defcription as that above, = 
is needlefs to add that Barker fucceeded ill in hs 
profeffion. Upon his leaving us, he went to practife at 
Trowbridge in Wilthhire, but at the end of two years 
returned to London, and became librarian to the col- 
lege of phyficians, in the room of Edwards the omni 
thologift; but for fome mifbehaviour was difplaced, 
and died in obfcurity. 

Dr. Richard Bathurft was a native of Jamaica, and 
the fon of an eminent planter in that ifland, whe 
coming to fettle in England, placed his fon in London, 
in, osder to qualify him for the practice of phyfic. In 
the courfe of his ftudies he became acquainted with 
Johnfon, and was greatly beloved by him for the preg- 
nancy of his parts and the elegance of his manners. Be- 
fides thefe he poffeffed the qualities that were moft hke- 
ly to recommend him in his profeffion; but, wanr- 
ing friends, could make no way in it. He had juft 
intereft enough to be chofen phyfician to an hefpiral 
that was fupported by precarious donations, and 
which yielded him little or no recompence for his 
attendance, which, as it was only a few hours on cer- 
tain days in the week, left him, in a great meafure, 
matter of his time. Of this he was a good manager, 
employing it in the ftudies relative to his profefficn, 
and the improvement of himfelf in polite literarure. 
In conjunction with Johnfon, Hawkefworth, and 
others, he wrote ‘the Adventurer,’ a periodical paper 
that will hereatter be fpoken of, purfuing ar the fame 
time the moft prudent and probable methods for ac- 
quiring reputation and advancing himfelf in his pro- 
feffion, but miffing of fuccefs, he embraced the 
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offer of an appointment of phyfician to the army that 
was fent on the expedition againft the Havannah, 
where, foon after his arrival, he was feized with a 
fever that then raged among the troops, and which, 
before he could be a witnefs of the reduétion of the 
place, put a period to an innocent and ufeful life. 

The Spaniards have a proverb, that he who intends 
to be pope muft think of nothing elfe. Bathurft 
thought of becoming an eminent London phyfician, and 
omitted no means to attain that character: he ftudied 
hard, dreffed well, and affociated with thofe who were 
likely to bring him forward, but he failed in his endea- 
vours, and fhortly before his leaving England confeffed 
to Johnfon, that in the courfe of ten years’ exercife of 
his faculty, he had never opened his hand to more 
than one guinea. 

The failure of three fuch perfons as thofe above- 
mentioned, in a profeffion in which very many igno- 
rant men have been known to fucceed *, was matter 
of wonder to Johnfon and all that knew them. He 
obeyed that precept of Scripture, which exhorts us to 
honour the phyfician, and would frequently fay of 
thofe of this country, that they did more good to 
mankind, without a profpeét of reward, than any pro- 
feffion of men whatever. Bathurft’s want of encourage- 
‘ment affected him much: he often expreffed to me 
his furprize, that a young man of his endowments and 
engaging manners, fhould fucceed no better, and his 
difappointment drew from him a reflection, which he 
has inferted in his life of Akenfide, that by an acute- 
obferver who had looked on the tranfactions of the 


= So ignorant as to requeft of the college the indulgence of an 
examination in Englith. é 
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medical world for half a century, a very curious book 
might be written on the fortune of phyficians. Suck 
.a book I fhould be glad to fee; and if any perfog 
hereafter fhall be induced to purfue Johnfon’s hint, 
he may pofhbly think the following reinarks whick 
have occurred to me in the courfe of a long innmacy 
with fome of the moft eminent of the profeffion, not 
altogether beneath his notice. 

Of the profeffors of medicine, in cities remote from 
London and in country towns, J know but lice ; but 
in the metropolis J am able to fay, that in my ume 
not only the track of a young phyfician was pretty 
plainly pointed out, and it is curious to follow ir, but 
that the conduét of fuch an one was reducible w a 
fyftem. Mead was the fon of 2 non-conforming 
minifter the teacher of a numerous congreganon, 
who trufting to his influence over them®, bred 
his fon a phyfician, with what fuccefs is well 
knownt. He raifed the medical character to fuch 
a height of dignity as was never feen in this or 
any other country. His example was an inducement 
with others of the diffenting minifters co make phy- 


® The intercft which the diffenting teachers had wh the 
members of their feveral congregations, thoagh now bat little 
known, was formerly very great, and in my memory was fech, 
that fcarcely any member of a feparate congregation would difpofe 
of a daughter, or make a purchafe, or advance a fum of moncy 08 
a mortgage, without firft confulting his paftor. 
+ I have heard it faid, that when Mead began to pradtife, be wag 
a conftant frequenter of the meeting at Stepney, where his father 
epreached ; and that when he was {cnt for out of the affembly, 
which he often was, his father would in his prayer infert a petiwe 
in behalf of the fick perfon. I once mentioned this to Johnie, 
who faid it was too grofs for belief; but it was not fo at Batson’s: 
tt pafed there as a current tradition. 
ficians 
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ficians of their fons. Oldfield, Clark, Nefbit, Lobb, . 
and Muanckley were the fons of diffenting teachers, 
and they generally fucceeded. The hofpitat of St. 
Thomas, and that of Guy, in Southwark, were both 
under the government of diffenters and whigs; and 
as foon as any one became phyficiar of etther, his 
fortune was looked upon as made. The mention 
of this circumftance brings to my remembrance 4 
eonteft, that, to a degree, proves the truth of my 
affertion. Dr. afterwards Sir Edward, Hulfe had 
been fome years phyfician to St. Thomas’s hofpital, 
and being minded to refign, had fet his eye upan Dr. 
Jofeph Letherland, a man of profound erudition, for 
his fucceffor. Hoadly, bifhop of Winchefter, had 
about that time a fon, who having finifhed his ftudies 
_in phyfic at Cambridge, had taken his doétor’s de- 
gree, and was about to fettle in London. Hoadly 
was ever the idol of the whigs: he encouraged his 
fon to offer himfelf, and the intereft was divided. 
Every nerve was ftrained, and Hoadly miffed his elec- 
tion by fewer than ten votes ®. 


The 


@ It is remarkable of this perfon, that upon this failure he aban- 
doned his profeffion ; not fo much perhaps becaufe of his difappoiat- 
ment, as of his principles. To a friend of mine he confeffed that he 
was, as to the effects of medicine, a fceptic ; for that upon the 
principles of philofophy, he could not account for the operation of 
any one medicine on the haman body. He feemed in this inftance 
to have adopted the fentiments of Montaigne, who entesgained the 
fame doubt, and, fomewhere in his eflays, defcribes a phyfician 
putting a pill into a patient’s mouth, with a commiffion to follow 
the circulation, and aét only on that part, the toe for inftance, 
ta which it is direted. Of a different opinion was the father 
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The fame advantage attended the election of 1 
phyfician to the hofpitals of Bethlehenw and St 
Bartholomew, which are of royal foundation, and 
have been under tory government. By cultivat- 
ing an intereft with either of the two parties, the 
fucceffion of a young phyfician was almoft infured. 
The frequenting Batfon’s or Child’s was a declaracon 
of the fide he took, and his bufinefs was to be in- 
difcriminately courteous and obfequious to all men, 
to appear much abroad and in public places, to in- 
creafe his acquaintance and form good connexions, in 
the doing whereof, a wife, if he were married, that 
could vifit, play at cards, and tattle, was oftentimes 
very ferviceable +. A candidate for practice, pur- 
fuing thefe methods and exercifing the patience of 2 


of the perfon above-mentioned, Hoadly, bifhop of Winchefter, 
when, writing againft the free-thinkers, he put this fhrewd quet- 
tion: ‘ Were all the miftakes and errors of phyficians, from the 
* begioning of the world to this day, colleéted into a volume, 
* would they afford a good reafon againft taking phyfic ?” 

+ The medical chara&ter, whatever it is now, was heretofore s 
grave one: it implies learning and fagacity, and therefore, mot- 
withftanding lord Shaftefbury’s remark, that gravity is of the very 
effence of impofture, the candidates for pradtice, though ever 
young, found it neceflary to add to their endeavows a grave 
and folemn deportment, even to affedtation. The phyfciass 
in Hogarth’s prints are not caricatures; the full drefe, with a 
{word and a great tye-wig, and the hat under the arm; and 
the doftors in confultation, each fmelling to a gold-headed cane 
aie mete parith-beadle’s ftaff, are pictures of real life ia 

time, myfelf have feen a young phyfician thes equip- 
ped, walk the fircets ot isc thon eat acaae agahee aver 
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ferting-dog for half a fcore years in the expectation 
of deaths, refignations, or other accidents that occafion 
vacancies, at the end thereof cither found himfelf an 
hofpital phyfician *, and if of Bethlehem a monopolift 
of one, and that a very lucrative branch of pradtice ; 
or doomed to ftruggle with difficulties for the remain- 
der of his life. 

Jurin, Shaw, James, and fome few others, recom- 
mended themfelves to practice by their writings, but 
in general the methods of acquiring it, I fpeak of the 
city, were fuch as are above defcribed. One and only 
one of the profeffion I am able to name who purfued 
a different conduct, and under the greateft difadvan- 
tages fucceeded. 

This perfon was Dr. Meyer Schomberg, a native of 
Cologne, who being a jew, and as I have heard related 
of him, librarian to fome perfon of diftinétion abroad, 


* To thefe obfervations on the profeffion of phyfic, and the 
fate of its practitioners, I here add an anecdote of no lefs a per- 
fon than Dr. Mead himfelf, who very early in his life attained 
co this ftation of eminence, and met with all the fubfequent en- 
couragement due to his great merit, and who neverthelefs died 
im a ftate of indigence. 

The income arifing from his praétice I have heard eftimated at 
zoool. a year, and he had one if not two fortunes left him, not by 
relations but by friends no way allied to him ; but his munificence 
was fo preat, and his paffion for collecting books, paintings, and 
curiofities, fo ftrong, that he made no favings. His manufcripts he 
parted with in his life-time to fupply his wants, which towards his 
end were become fo pretiing, that he once requefted of the late Jord 
Orrery the loan of five guineas on fome toys, viz. piecesof kennel- 
coal wrought into vafes and other elegant forms, which he produced 
from his pocket. This ftory, incredible as it may {cem, lord Orrery 
told Johnfon, and from him I had it. 

lefe 
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left that occupation, and came and fettled in London. 

Being of no profeffion, and having the means of a 
livelihood to feek, he was at a paufe, but at length 
determined on one, and took it up in a manner that 
will be beft defcribed by his own words to a friend of 
mine. ‘I faid ] was a phyfician.’ Having thus affum- 
ed a profeffion, he cultivated an intimacy with the 
jews in Duke’s place, and by their means got intro- 
duced to the acquaintance of fome of the leading men, 
merchants and others of that religion, who employed 
him, and by their intereft recommended him to a 
practice that, in a few years amounted, as he once 
told me himfelf, to a thoufand pounds a year. He 
was a man of an infinuating addrefs, and as he under- 
ftood mankind very well, having renounced the ritual 
diftinétions of his religion, he foon found out a me- 
thod of acquiring popularity, which had never been 
practifed by any of his profeffion; he took a large 
houfe in the city, and kept a public table, to which, 
on a certain day in the week, all the young furgeons 
and apothecaries were welcome, and at which all that 
were prefent were treated with an indifcriminate 
civility, that had very much the appearance of friend- 
fhip, but meant nothing more than that they fhould 
recommend him to practice. The fcheme fucceeded ; 
in the year 1740, Schomberg had outftripped all the 
city-phyficians, and was in the annual receipt of four 
thoufand pounds. 

To enable him to practice, he had, at his fetting 
out, procured to be admitted a licentiate of the college, 
but that permiffion had been granted him with fo ill 
a grace, or was followed by fome. circumftances that 
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provoked his refentment fo highly, that he feemed re- 
folved on a perpetual enmity againft the members of. 
that. body; who, on their part, looking on him as little, 
better than a foreign mountebank, declined,.as much 
as poffible, meeting him in. confultation, and thereby, 
for fome time, checked his prattice. oe 

. He had a fon whom. he brought up to his owa pro- 
feffion, who took it into his. head, that having beem 
admutted a licentiate, he was virtually a fellow, and 
Claimed to be admitted as fuch: his. father encou-: 
raged him, and inftiruted a procefs in his behalf, of 
which there had been no precedent fince the time 
that Jefferies was chancellor. It was no lefs than.a. 
petition to the king, requefting him, in the perfom 
of the lord-chancellor, to exercife his vifitatorial 
power over the college, and reftore the licentiates m. 
their rights, which, by their arbitrary proceedings, the 
prefident and fellows had, for a fucceffion of ages, 
deprived them of. This petition came on. .to be 
heard at Lincoln’s-inn hall, before the lord chief. 
juftice Willes, the lord chief-baron Smythe, and Sir 
John Eardley Wilmot, lords commiffioners of the 
great feal, but the allegations therein contained not 
being fufficiently fupported, the fame was difmiffed ; 
it was neverthelefs looked on as the moft formidable 
attack on the college it had ever fuftained, and may be 
faid to have fhaken its conftitution to the very centre. 
Political affociations and religious fects are excel-, 
lent nurfes to young men of profeffions, efpecially of 
that of which I am fpeaking; Ratcliffe and F reind 
owed their fortunes to the fupport of the tories and 
jacobites ; Mead and Hulfe to the whigs, and Schom- 
berg to thejews. The quakers alfo, no contemptible 
Vou.]. R body 
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body of men, had power and intereft fufficient to 
introduce into great practice one of their own demo- 
mination ; this was John Fothergill; a young man of 
parts and induftry, who being bred an apothecary, 
and having obtained a Scotch degree, fettled in 
London, and attached himfelf to Schomberg, taking 
him, in many parts of his conduct, for his exemplar: 
fo that, upon Schomberg’s deceafe, he flid into his 
practice, and became one of the moft popular of 
the city phyficians. Thefe two perfons, firft one, 
and then the other, for full thirty years, carried all 
before them; and within that fpace of time, not 
fewer than twenty of the profeflion, whom I could 
name, lived in great ftraits, fome of them leaving, 

at their deceafe, fcarce fufficient to bury them. 
From thefe, and many other inftances that might 
be produced, it is evident, that neither learning, parts, 
nor {kill, nor even all thefe united, are fufficient to 
enfure fuccefs in the profeffion I am fpeaking of; 
and that, without the concurrence of adventitious 
circumftances, which no one can pretend to define, 
a phyfician of the greateft merit may be loft to the 
world ; and further it may be faid, that the faireft 
hopes may be fruftrated by the want of that qua- 
lity, which Swift fomewhere calls an aldermanly 
virtue, difcretion, but is in truth, of greater effi- 
cacy in our intercourfe with mankind, than all 
fcience put together. Had Akenfide been poffeffed 
of this gift, he had probably become the firft in his 
faculty ; but that he was able to acquire no other 
kind of celebrity than that of a fcholar and a poet, 
s to be accounted for by fome particulars in his 
life and conduct, with which few but myfelf, who 
knew 
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knew him well, are acquainted, and which I here in- 
fert as fuppletory to thofe which Johnfon has recorded 
of him. Mr. Dyfon and he were fellow ftudints, the 
one of law and the other of phyfic, at Leyden; 
where, being of congenial tempers, a friendfhip com- 
menced between them that lafted through their lives. 
They left the univerfity at the fame time, and both 
fettled in London: Mr. Dyfon took to tlie bar,. 
and being poffeffed of a handfome fortune fupported 
his friend while he was endeavouring to make him- 
ftlf known as a phyfician ; but in a fhort time, hav- 
ing purchafed of Mr. Hardinge, his place of clerk. 
of the houfe of commons, he quitted Weftminfter 
hall, and for the purpofe of introducing Akenfide 
to acquaintance in an opulent neighbourhood near. 
the town, bought a houfe at North-End, Hampftead; 
where they dwelt together during the fummer feafen : 
frequenting the long room, and all clubs, and affem- 
blies of the inhabitants: 

At théfe meetings, which as they were not fele&, 
muft be fuppofed to have confifted of fuch perfons 
as ufually meet for the purpofe of goffiping, men 
of wealth, but of ordinary endowments, and able 
to talk of little elfe than news, and the occurrences of 
the day, Akenfide was for difplaying thofe talents 
which had acquired him the reputation he enjoyed 
in other companies ; but here they were of little ufe 
to him, on the contrary, they tended to engage him 
in difputes that betrayed him into a contempt of. 
thofe that differed in opinion from him. It was 
found out that he was a man of lew birth, and a 
dependant on Mr. Dyfon; circumftances that fur- 
nifbed thofe whom he offended with a ground of re- 
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proach, that reduced him to the neceffity of affert- 
ing in terms that he was a gentleman. 

Little could be done at Hampftead after matters 
had proceeded to this extremity ; Mr. Dyfon parted 
with his villa ac North-End, and fettled his fnend 
in a {mall houfe in Bloomfbury fquare; affigning 
for his fupport fuch a part of his income as enabled 
him to keep a chariot. 

In chis new fituation Akenfide ufed every endea- 
vour to become popular, but defeated them all by the 
high opinion he every where manifefted of himfelf, and 
the little condefcenfion he fhewed to men of inferior 
endowments ; by his love of political controverfy, his 
authoritative cenfure of the public councils, and his 
bigotted notions refpecting government, fubjeéts fo- 
reign to his profeffion, and with which fome of the 
wifeft of it have thought it prudent not to concern 
themfelves. In the winter evenings he frequented 
Tom’s coffee-houfe in Devereux court, then the 
refort of fome of the moft eminent men for learning 
and ingenuity of the time, with fome of whom he be- 
came entangled in difputes and altercations, chiefly 
on fubjeéts of literature and politics, that fixed on his 
character the ftamp of hauyhtinefs and felf-conceit, 
and drew him into difagreeable fituations. 

There was at that time a man of the name of Ballow, 
who ufed to pafs his evenings in the fociety above- 
mentioned, a lawyer by profeffion®, but of no praétice; 
he having, by the intereft of fome of the Townthends, 
to whom he had been a kind of law tutor, obtained a 
place in che exchecicr, which yielded him a handfome 


© He was the anthu: ut a treatife on equity, in folio, publithed 
9 @ithour a uame. 
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income, and exempted him from the neceffity of 
attending Weftminfter-hall. He was a man of deep 
and extenfive learning, but of vulgar mangers; and 
being of a fplenetic temper, envied Akenfide for that 
eloquence which he difplayed in his converfation, and 
fet his own phrafeology very low. Moreover he hated 
him for his republican principles ; and finally, being 
himfelf a man of folid learning, affected to treat him 
as a pretender to literature, and made it his ftudy to 
provoke him. 

One evening at the coffee-houfe a difpute between 
thefe two perfons rofe fo high, that for fome .ex- 
prefflion uttered by Ballow, Akenfide thought him- 
felf obliged to demand an apology, which not being 
able to obtain, he fent his adverfary a challenge in 
writing. Ballow, a little deformed man, well known 
as a faunterer in the park, about Weftminfter, and in 
the ftreets between Charing crofs and the houfes of 
parliament, though remarkable for a fword of an 
unufual length, which he conftandly wore when he 
went abroad, had no inclination for fighting, and 
declined an anfwer. The demand of fatisfaétion was 
followed by feveral attempts on the part of Akenfide 
to fee Ballow at his lodgings, but. he kept clofe, cil! 
by the interpofition of friends the difference could 
be adjufted*. By his conduct in this’ bufinefs, 

Akenfide 


® This method of refenting affronts offered to phyficians 1s not 
new. The grave and placid Dr. Mead was once provoked to it 
by Dr. Woodward of Gretham college, who, in the exercife of his. 
profeffion, had faid or done fomething to offend him: he went 
to Woodward’s lodgings to demand fatisfaction, and meeting him 
poder the arch in the way from the outer coust to the green 
Rj court 


t 
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Akenfide acquired but little reputation for courage, 
for the accommodation was not brought about by any 
conceffions of his adverfary, but by a refolution from 
which neither of them would depart, for one would 
not fight in the morning, nor the other in the after- 
noon: all that he pot by it was, the character of an 
irafcible man; and many who admired him for 
his genivs and parts were fhy of becoming his inu- 
mates. Yet where there was no competition for 
applaufe or literary reputation, he was an eafy compa- 
nion, and would bear with fuch rudenefs as would 
have angered almoft any one. Saxby, of the cuftom- 
houfe, who was every evening at Tom’s, and by 
the bluntnefs of his behaviour, and the many fhrewd 
fayings he was ufed to utter, had acquired the privi- 
lege of Therfites, of faying whatever he would, was 
once in my hearing, inveighing againft the profeffioa 
of phyfic, which Akenfide took upon him to de- 
fend. This railer, after labouring to prove that it 
was all impofture, concluded his difcourfe with this 
fentiment : ‘ Dottar,’ faid he, ‘ after all you have faid, 
‘ my opinion of the profeffion of phyfic is this, The 
* ancients endeavoured to m:ke it a fcience and failed; 
¢ and the moderns to make it a trade and have fuc- 


court, drew his fwerd and Lid him defend himfelf or beg pardor, 
whica, it is fupoofed, he did. This rencounter is recerded in 
an enpraved view of Grefham college, inferted in Dr. Wand's 
lives of tue Grefham profetiors, in which Woodward is repre- 

"7. hi ling, and laving hi, sword at the feet of his anta- 


yout, a° was thus explained to me by Dr. Lawrence the phy- 
dicta. lead was the friend ard patron of Ward, which met 
by ro w.et to have been his inducement to perp tuate an event iQ 


free to tre nature of his work. 


1 ceeded,’ 
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* ceeded.’ Akenfide took this farcafm in good Sekt 
anu joined 1 in the laugh which it occafioned. 

a 1¢ value of that precept which exhorts us to livé 
peaceably with all men, or in other words to avoid 
Creating enemies, can only be eftimated by the reflece 
tion on thofe many amiable qualities againft which the 
neglect of it will preponderate. _Akenfide was a man 
of religion and ftriét virtue, a philofopher, a {cholar, 
and a fine poet. His converfation was of the moft 
delightful kind, learned, inftructive, and without any 
affectation of wit, chearful and entertaining. One of 
the pleafanteft days of my life I paffed with him, Mr. 
Dyfon, and another friend, at Putney bowling-green 
houfe, where a neat and elegant dinner, the enlivening 
funfhine of a fummer’s day, and the view of an un-. 
clouded fky, were the leaft of our gratifications. In 
perfe&t good humour with himfelf and all around him, 
he feemed to feel a joy that he lived, and poured out 
his gratulations to the great difpenfer of all felicity in 
expreffions that Plato himfelf might have uttered on 
fuch an occafion. In converfations with felect friends, 
and thofe whofe courfe of ftudy had been nearly the 
fame with his own, it was an ufual thing with him-in 
libations to the memory of eminent men among the 
ancients, to bring their characters into view, and there- 
by give occafion to expatiate on thofe particulars of 
their lives that had rendered them famous: his method 
was to arrange them intg three claffes, philofophers, 
poets, and legiflators. 

That a character thus formed fhould fail of ‘recom-’ 
mending itfelf to general efteem, and procure to the 
poffeffor of it thofe benefits which it is in the power of 

R4 mankind 
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mankind to beftow, may feem a wonder, but it is 
often feen, that negative qualities aré more conducive 
to this end than pofitive; and that, with no 
higher a character than is attainable by any one who 
with a ftudious taciturnity will keep his opinions 
to himfelf, conform to the practice ‘of others, and 
entertain neither friendship for nor enmity againft any 
one, a competitor for the good opinion of the world, 
nay for emoluments, and even dignities, ftands 2 
better chance of fuccefs, than one of ‘the moft eftab- 
lifhed reputation for learning and ingenuity. The 
truth of this obfervation Akenfide himfelf lived to 
éxperience, who in a competition for the place of phy- 
fician to the Charterhoufe, was unable ‘to prevail 
againft an obfcure man, devoid of ¢very quality that 
might ferve to recommend him, and whofe fole 
merit was that of being diftantly Eaied to ae 
Jate lord Holland. 

To thofe perfons who have been difappointed in 
their hopes of fuccefs in the medical profeffion, may 
be added one, to whom his failure was fo far from 
being a misfortune, ‘that it was the means of placing 
him in a ftation where only his worth could be known; 
and of exalting him to dignities in which he rendered 
more feryice to mankind, than he could have ‘done 
in any other capacity whatever. This was Dr. Secker, 
the late archbifhop of Canterbury; of whom J thall 
relate a few particulars not generally known, 

We are told by the reverend authors of his life, 
prefixed ta his fermons publifhed by them, that 
he had been deftined by his father for orders among 
the diffenters ; but that not being able to decide on 

. foe 
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fome abftrufe fpeculative doétrines, nor to determine 
abfolutely what communion he fhould embrace, he ap- 
plied himfelf to the ftudy of phyfic. To this fae I add, 
tharhe was alfo a candidate for practice, ‘and that in or- 
der to obtairi it, he put on the garb of a phyfician; and 
for ‘a yeat or fomewhat more frequented Batfon’s 
coffee-houfe in the city, but hdd never any’ calls from 
thence *: His biographers abovementioned further 
fay, that being recommended by Mr. afterwards 
bifhop Butler, to Mr. Edward Talbot, a fon of bi- 
fhop ‘Talbot; that gentleman promifed in cafe he 
chofe to take orders in the church, to engage his fa- 
ther to provide for him, and that forefeeing many 
obftacles in his purfuit of this profeffion, Mr. Secker, 
for he had not then obtained the degree of doctor 
in his faculty, embtaced the offer. They add, that in 
the fummer of 1720, he was introduced to Mr. Talbot, 
arid that with him he cultivated a clofe. acquaint- 
ance. This I conceive was not till after he had 
made the experiment abovementioned, and determined 
on the change of his profeffion. Mr. Talbot’s recom- 
mendation of his friend to his father fucceeded, but he 
lived not to ‘fee the fruit of it; for in a few months 
after, hé was feized with the fmall-pox and died ; which 
laft particular agrees with the following, communicated 
tome by a perfon of unqueftionable veracity ; viz. that 
upon the firft appearance of the diforder, the fymptoms 
were very unfavourable, and it feemed neceffary in 
order to affift the eruption, that fome perfon fhould 
fleep in the fame bed with the patient. Mr. Secker 


® Ex relatione Peter Flood the mafter of the coffee-houfe, who 
remembered his coming there. 
; voluntarily 
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voluntarily undertook this office, and though it failed 
of fuccefs, gave a convincing proof of his graticude 
to one whofe friendfhip was likely to prove, as it af- 
serwards did, the making of his fortunes. 

To return from this digreffion, the club in Ivy lane, 
compofed of the perfons above defcribed, was a great re- 
lief to Johnfon after the fatigue of ftudy, and he gene- 
rally came to it with both a corporal and mental appe-~ 
tite ; for our conyerfations feldom began till after afup- 
per, fo very folid and fubftantial, as led us to think, thar 
with him it was a dinner. By the help of this refec- 
tion, and no other incentive to hilanty than lemonade, 
Johnfon was, in a fhort time after our affembling, crans- 
formed. into a new creature : his habitual melancholy 
and laffitude of fpirit gave way; his countenance 
brightened ; his mind was made to expand, and his 
wit to fparkle: he told excellent ftories; and in his 
didactic ftile of converfation, both inftruéted and de- 
lighted us. 

It required, however, on the part of us, who con- 
fidered ouritlves as his difciples, fome degree of 
compliance with his political prejudices: the greater 
number of our company were whigs, and I was noc 
a tory, and we all faw the prudence of avoiding ta 
call the then late adventurer in Scotland, or his ache- 
rents, by thoie names which others hefitated net to 
give them, or to bring to renembrance what had 
palicd, a few years before, on Tower-hill. Bur the 
greatelt of all our dubcultics was, to keep alive in 
Johnion’s mind a fenf of the decorum due to the 
age, character, and proiciion of Dr. Salter, whom he 
took dali,he in contrac_.ing, and bringing his learp- 


ing 
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ing, his judgment, and fometimes his veracity to the 
teft. And here I mutt obferve, that Johnfon, though 
a high-churchman, and by confequence a friend to 
the clergy as a body of men, was, with refpeét to in- 
dividuals, frequently, not to fay wanting in civility, 
but to a very great degree fplenetic and pertinacious. 
For this behaviour we could but one way account: He 
had been bred in an univerfity, and muft there have 
had in profpect thofe advantages, thofe ftations in life, 
or peshaps thofe dignities, which an academic educa- 
tion leads to. Miffing thefe by his adverfe fortunes, 
he looked on every dignitary under a bifhop, for to 
thofe of that order he was more than fufficiently re- 
fpetful, and, to defcend lower, on every one that 
pofieffed the emoluments of his profeffion, as occu- 
pying a ftation to which himfelf had a better title, and, 
if his inferior in learning or mental endowments, treat- 
ed him as little better than an ufurper. 

Dr. Salter was too much a man of the world to re- 
fent thrs behaviour : ‘ Study to be quiet’ feemed to be 
his rule; and he might poffibly think, that a victory 
over Johnfon in any matter of difpute, could it have 
been obtained, would have been dearly purchafed at 
the price of peace. It was neverthelefs a temerarious 
aé in him to venture into a fociety, of which fuch a 
man was the head. Dean Swift in his character of 
Corufodes*, has fo developed the arts by which mere 
men of the world attain to ecclefiaftical dignities and 
prefermens, as fhould make fuch for ever cautious how 
they rifque deteétion; and accordingly we fee that 


© In hig effay on the fates of clergymen. 
many 
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many among them are in general backward in form- 
ing connections and affociating with {cholars and the 
learned of the laity, at leaft with men of Johnfan‘s 
temper, | who, where he had reafon to expect learning, 
never fhewed mercy to ignorance. 

Hawkefworth was a man of fine parts, but no learn- 
ing: his reading had been irregular and defultory = the 
knowledge he had acquired, he, by the help of a good 
memory retained, fo that it was ready at every call, 
but on no fubject had he ever formed any fyftem. 
All of ethics that he knew, he had got from Pope’s 
‘ Effay on Man,’ and Epiftles; he had read the modern 
French writers, and more particularly the poets, and 
with the aid of Keill’s Introduction, Chambers’s Dic- 
tionary, and other fuch common books, had attained 
fuch an infight into phyfics, as enabled him to talk og 
the fubjeét. In the more valuable branches of learn- 
ing, he was deficient. His office of curator of the 
Magazine gave him great opportunities of improve- 
ment, by an extenfive correfpondence with men of al} 
profeffions : it increafed his little ftock of literature, 
and furnifhed him with more than a competent thare 
of that intelligence which is neceffary to qualify a 
man for converfation. He had a good fhare of wit, and 
a veinof humour. With all thefe talents, Hawket- 
worth could be no other than an inftructive and enter- 
taining companion. 

Of a far more valuable kind were the endowments 
of Dyer; keen penetration and deep erudition were 
te qualities that fo diftinguithed his charaéter, thar, in 

fone inftances, Johnfon might almoft be faid to have 
loukcd up to hin. As the purpofe of our mectings 
was 
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was the free communication of fentiments, and the 
erxjoyment of focial intercourfe, our converfations were 
umnreftrained, arid the fubjeéts thereof multifarious. 
Dyer was a divine, a linguift, a mathematician, a me- 
taphyfician, a matural philofopher, a claffical fcholi, 
and a critic; this Johnfon faw and felt, and never, 
but in defence of fome fundamental and important 
truth, would he contradi&t him. The deference thus 
fhewn by Johnfon to Dyer, may be faid to have been’ 
involuntary, of refpect extorted; for in their religious 
and political fentiments their difagreement was fo 

great, that lefs of it would, in fome minds, have 

engendered hatred. Of the fundamental and impor- 

tant truths above-mentioned, there was one, namely 

the nature of moral obligation, of which Johnfon was 

uniformly tenacious. Every one, verfed in ftudies of 

this kind, knows, that there are, among the moderns, 

three fects or claffes of writers on morality, who, 

though perhaps deriving their refpeétive tenets from 

the Socratic, the Academic and other ancient {chools, 

are, in thefe cimes, confidered, at leaft, as the guides’ 

of feéts; theft are the charatteriftic lord Shaftefbury, 

Dr. Samuel Clarke, and Mr. Wollafton: the firft of 

thefe makes virtue to confiftin a courfe of action con- 

formable to what is called the moral fenfe ; Wollafton 

fays it is acting, in all cafes, according to truth, and 

treating things as they are; Dr. Clarke fuppofes all’ 

rational agents as under an obligation to act agreeably 

to the relations that fubfift between fuch, or according 

to what he calls the fitnefs of things. Johnfon was’ 

ever an admirer of Clarke, and agreed with him in this 

and moft other of his opinions, excepting in that of the 
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Trinity, in which he faid, as Dr. Bentley, though no 
very found believer, had done before, that Dr. W ater- 
Jand had foiled him. He therefore fell in with the 
{cheme of fitnefs, and thereby profeffed himfelf an ad- 
verfary, in the mildeft fenfe of the word, and an oppo- 
nent of Dyer, who, having been a pupil of Hutchefoa, 
favoured, notwithftanding his fufpected infidelity, this 
and many other notions and opinions of lord Shaftef- 
bury. 

To fay of lord Shaftefbury that he was bur a 
fufpected infidel, is furely treating him mildly, and I 
forbear to tax him with unbelief, only becaufe in hs 
© Letters to a ftudent at the Univerfity * ,” he has af- 
feéted to {peak of the Chriftian religion, as if half 
perfuaded of its truth. Neverthelefs, throughout his 
works it may be difcerned, that he omits no oppor- 
tunity of branding it with fuperftition and enthufiafm, 
and of reprefenting the primitive profeffors of it as 
provoking, by their fa¢tious and turbulent behaviour, 
thofe perfecutions from whence they derive the glory 
of martyrs. For thefe fentiments, as alfo for the in- 
vidious comparifons he is ever drawing between the 


® A young man, named Michael Ainfworth, the fon, as I have 
been informed, of the parifh clerk of Winborne St. Giles in 
Dorfetthire, the feat of the Shaftefbury family, whom his lordtis 
fent to and fupported at Oxford, with a view of fettling him in the 
church, and giving to it a divine of hisown forming. His lerdthip, 
however, failed of his end: the young man, if not in his religioas, 
‘ inhis political principles chofe to think for himielf; he might be 
as good a chriftian, but was not fo good a whig as his patroa in- 
tended him to be: he thereby loft his favour, and incurred the cen- 


pevciieecstaie: 
4 philofophers, 
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philofophers Plato, Epiftetus, Seneca and others» 
ahd the fathers, and his many contemptuous {neers 
at the writers on the fide of chriftianity, Johnfon 
bore him no good will, neither did he feem ar all to 
relifh the cant of the Shaftefburian fchool, nor inclin- 
ed to admit the pretenfions of thofe who profeffed 
to be of it, to taftes and perceptions which are not 
common to all men; a tafte in morals, in poetry, 
and profe-writing, in painting, in fculpture, in mu- 
fic, in architecture, and in government! a tafte that 
cenfured every production, and induced them wt re- 
probate every effort of genius that fell fhort of their 
own capricious ftandard *. 

Little as Johnfon liked the notions of lord Shaftef- 
bury, he ftill lefs approved thofe of fome later writers, | 
who have purfued the fame train of thinking and 
reafoning, namely, Hutchefon, Dr. Nettleton, and 
Mr. Harris of Salifbury, of which latter, for the 
many fingularities of fentiment and ftyle in his 
“ Hermes,’ he fcrupled not to fpeak very lightly. 
There is a book extant, intitled, ‘ Letters concern- 
© ing Mind,’ written by a perfon of the fame fchool, 
named Petvin, which, with an arrow taken from 
the quiver of their great mafter, a ftroke of ridicule 


® See lord Shaftefbury’s ‘ Letter on Defign,’ paffim, in which 
thefe fanciful notions prevail, that a tafte, an ear, a judgment, 
are the confequences of freedom, or civil libérty, and that 
not having attained to the petfeétion thereof, our ecclefiaftical 
firoGtures, particularly the metropolitan, retain much of what 
artifts call the Gothic kind; and compare with it his own 
puerile devices, invented with great labour to illuftrate the cha- 
fhot 
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fhot from one of the Idlers, Johnfon may be fairly faid 


to have transfixed. The paffage is in a high degree 
ludicrous, and will, I am pat ae, juftify the infer- 


tion of it here at length. 
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¢ The author begins by declaring, that she forts of 
things are things that now are, bave been, and foal bc, 
and the things that frifily arg. In this pofition, 

except the laft claufe, in which he ufes fomething of 
the fcholaftic language, there is nothing but whar 
every man has heard, and imagines himfelf to know. 
But who would not believe that fome wonderful no- 
velty is prefented to his intellect, when he is after- 
wards told, in the true Augébear ftyle, that she ares, x 
the former fenfe, are things that lie between the haye- 

beens and fhall-bees. he have-beens are thiags 
that are paff; the fhall-bes are things that are te 
come; and the things that arg, in the latter fenfe, 
are things that bave not been, nor fall be, ner hand mm 
the midft of fuch as are before them, or foall be after 
them. The things that bave been, and foall be, beve 
refpec? to prefent, paft, and future. Thofe likecife 
that new ARE bave moreover place; that, for inflaxce, 
which is bere, that which is to the eaft, that which is te 
the weft. 

‘ All this, my dear reader, is very ftrange; but 
though it be ftrange, it is not new; furvey thefe 
wonderful fentences again, and they will be fouad 
to contain nothing more than very plain truths, 
which, till this author arofe, had always been deli- 
vered in plain language.” 

That Dyer fhould be a friend to the doétrine of the 


moral fenfe, and to the other tencts of this {chool, is 
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mot to be wondered at, feeing that he was a pupil 
of Hutchefon, and that his were the opinions that 
prevailed at Glafgow, where he taught, and alfo ac 
Leyden, whither Dyer and many of his fellow-ftudentg 
in that univerfity, removed. Akenfide and Dyfon, 
who were of the number, were deep in this {cheme, 
and alfo abettors of that fanciful notion, that ridicule 
is the teft of truth. 

The topics above-mengoned were, not unfrequent- 
ly, the fubjeéts of altercation between Johnfon and 
Dyer, in which it might be obferved, as Johnfon once 
did of two difputants, thar the one had ball without 
powder, and the other powder without ball; for 
Dyer, though beft fkilled in the controverfy, was in- 
ferior to his adverfary in the power of reafoning, and 
Johnfon, who was not always matter of the queftion, 
was feldom at a lofs for fuch fophiftical arguments 
as the other was unable to anfwer. | 

In thefe difputations I had opportunities of obferv- 
ing what others have taken occafion to remark, viz. 
not only that in converfation Johnfon made it a rule 
to talk his beft, but that on many fubjeéts he was not 
uniform in his opinions, contending as often for vic- 
tory as for truth: at one time good, at another evil 
was predominant in ¢e’ moral conftitution of the 
world. Upon one occafion, he would deplore the 
non-obfervance of Good-Friday, and on another deny, 
that among us of the prefent age there is any decline 
of public worfhip. He would fometimes contradict 
felf-evident propofitions, fuch as, that the luxury of 
this country has increafed with its riches; and that 
the practice of card-playing is more general than here- 

Vor. I. Ss tofore. 
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tofore. At this verfatility of temper, none, however» 
took offence ; as Alexander and Czfar were born for 
conqueft, fo was Johnfon for the office of a fympob- 
arch, to prefjde in all converfations ; and I never yet 
faw the man who would venture to conteft his nght. 

Let it not, however, be imagined, that the mem- 
bers of this our club met together, with the temper of 
gladiators, or that there was wanting among us a dif- 
pofition to yield to each other in all diverfities of opi- 
nion; and indeed, difputation was not, as in many 
affociations of this kind, the purpofe of our meeting : 
nor were our converfations; like thofe of the Roca 
club, reftrained to particular topics. On the con- 
trary, it may be faid, that with our graveft difcourfes 
was intermingled 


¢ Mirth, that after no repenting draws,’ 
Mi.tox. 


for not only in Johnfon’s melancholy there were lucid 
intervals, but he was a great contributor to the mirth 
of converfation, by the many witty fayings he uttered, 
and the many excellent ftories which his memory 
had creafured up, and he would on occafion relate; 
fe that thofe are greatly rniftaken who infer, either 
from the general tendency of his writings, or thar 
appearance of hebctude which marked his counte- 
nance when living, and is difcernible in the pi€tures 
and prints of him, that he could only reafon and dif- 

cufs, di€tate and controul. 
In the talent of humour there hardly ever was his 
equal, except perhaps among the old comedians, 
fuch 
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fuch as Tarleton, and a few others mentioned by 
Cibber. By means of this he was enabled to give 
to any relation that required it, the graces and aids 
of expreflion, and to difcriminate with the niceft ex- 
actnefs the characters of thofe whom it concerned. 
In aping this faculty I have feen Warburton 
difconcerted, and when he would fain have been 
thought a man of pleafantry, not alittle out of coun- 
tenance. 

I have already mentioned, that Johnfon’s motive 
for the inftitution of this fociety was, his love of con- 
verfation, and the neceffity he found himfelf under of 
feeking relief from the fatigue of compiling his diéti- 
onary: the fame neceffity operated ftill farther, and 
induced him to undertake, what moft other men 
would have thought an additional fatigue, the pub- 
lifhing a periodical paper. The truth is, that not 
having now for a confiderable {pace committed to 
writing aught but words and their fignifications, his 
mind was become tumid, and laboured to be delivered 
of thofe many and great conceptions, which for years it 
had been forming. The ftudy of human life and 
manners, had been the chief employment of his 
thoughts, and to a knowledge of thefe, all his read- 
ing, all his converfation, and all his meditations 
tended. By thefe exercifes, and the aid of an ima- 
gination that was ever teeming with new ideas, he 
accumulated a fund of moral fcience, that was more 
than fufficient for fuch an undertaking, and became 
in a very eminent degree qualified for the office of 
an inftruétor of mankind in their greatefl and moft 


important concerns. 
Ee S2 Iam 
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I am fenfible of the contempt and ridicule wrth 
which thofe authors are treated by lord Shaftefbury, 
who, differing from his favourites the ancients, have 
preferred to their method of writing in foliloquy and 
dialogue, the more authoritative and didaétic form 
of effays ; but who knows not that the ways by which 
intelligence and wifdom may be communicated are 
many and various, and that Jehnfon has followed the 
beft exemplars ? What are the fapiential books in the 
Scriptures, and all collections of precepts and counfels, 
but moral effays, leffons of ceconomical prudence, and 
rules for the conduct of human Iffe ? 

In a full perfuafion of the utility of this mode of 
inftruction, it undoubtedly was, that Montaigne, 
lord Bacon, Ofborne, Cowley, Sir William Temple, 
and others, in thofe excellent difcourfes, which 
they have not {crupled to term effays, have laid our 
their minds, and communicated to mankind that fkill 
in worldly, and I will add, in heavenly prudence, 
which is {fcarcely attainable but by long experience, 
and an exercife both of the attive and contemplative 
life; and to diffeminace and recommend the princi- 
ples and practice of religion and virtue; as alfo, co 
correct the: leffer foibles in behaviour, and to render 
human intercourfe cafy and delightful, was the avow- 
ed defigen of thare periodical effays, which, in the be- 
ginning of this century, contributed to form the man- 
ners of the chen rifing generation. 

a long {pace had intervened fince the publication 
of the ‘Vatlers, Guardians, and Speétators: it is true 
it had been filled up by The Lover, and The Reader, 
The Theatre, The Lay-monattery, The Plain-Jewer, 

The 
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The Free-thinker, The Speculatift, The Cenfor, and 
other productions of the like kind; but of fome of 
thefe it may be faid, that they were nearly ftill-born, 
and of others, that they enjoyed a duration little more 
extended than that of the ephemeron: fo that Johnfon 
had no competitors for applaufe ; his way was open, 
and he had the choice of many paths. Add to this, 
that a period of near forty years, in-a country wheré 
commerce and its concomitant luxury had been in- 
creafing, had given rife to new modes of living, and 
even to characters that had fearcely before been 
known to exift. The clergyman was now become an 
amphibious being, that is to fay, both an ecclefiaftic 
and a laic; the ftately ftalking fop, whofe gait, as 
Cibber defcribes it, refembled that of a peacock, was 
fucceeded by a coxcomb of another fpecies, a fidget- 
ting, tripping animal, that for agility might be com- 
pared toa grafshopper ; the fhopkeeper was transform- 
ed into a merchant, and the parfimonious {ftock- broker 
into a man of gallantry; the apron, the badge of 
mechanic occupations, in all its varieties.of ftuff and 
colour, was laid afide; phyficians and lawyers were 
no longer diftinguifhable by their garb; the former had 
laid afide the great wig, and the latter ceafed to wear 
black, except in the actual exercife of their profef- 
fions : in fhort, a few years of public tranquillity had 
transformed a whole nation into gentlemen. 

In female life the refinements were alfo to be noted. 
In confequence of a better education than it had been 
ufual to beftow on them, women were become profi- 
cients in literature, and aman might read a lady’s letter 
without blufhing at the fpelling. The conieaee 
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of turnpike-roads had deftroyed the diftinction between 
town and country manners, and the maid of honour 
and the farmer’s wife put on a cap of the lateft form, 
almoft at the fame inftant, I mention this, becaufe ix 
may have efcaped the obfervation of many, that a new 
fafhion pervades the whole of this our Mand almoft 
as inftantaneoufly as a fpark of fire illuminates a mafs 
of gunpowder *. 

Thefe, it may be faid, were but foibles in the man- 
ners of the times; but there were certain notions and 
opinions, which having been diffeminated fubfequent 

to 


® The town-life had alfo received great improvements, winach 
have fince been further extended : public entertainments are now 
enjoyed in an immediate fucceffion : from the play the company 
are generally able to get away by eleven, the hour of affembling 
at other places of amufement ; from thefe the hour of retirement is 
three, which gives, till noon the next day, nine hours for re®; and 
after that fufficient time for a ride, auctions, or fhopping, befcre 
five or fix the dinner hour. Nor is this feeming indulgence and im- 
moderate purfuit of pleafure fo inconfiftent with the attendance on 
public worthip as it may fecm: methodifm, or fomething like it, 
in many inftances, mikes them compatible ; fo that I have known 
a lady of high rank enjoy the pleafurcs of a rout, that alma 
barred accefs to her houfe, on the evening of a Sunday which 
fhe had begun with prayer, and a participation of the folemnites 
which at an early hour in that day, are conitantly celebrated at St. 
James’s chapel. 

For moft of thefe refinements on our pablic diverfions we are im- 
debted to the late Mrs. Cornelys, to woole clegant tafte for plea- 
fure the magiftrates of Turin and Bruffels were fo blind, and of ber 
worth fo infenfible, that, as I was given to underftand by intelB- 
gence communicated to me jn my judicial capacity, they feverally 
drove her out of both thofe cities: this hofpirable country, however, 
afforded ber an afylum ; and in Weftminfer the was permitted wo 
jmprove our manners, without any further interruption, than a 
prefentment of ber houle as a nuifance, by a grand jury of the 
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to the publication of the laft of the colleétions of effays 
above-mentioned, efcaped their cenfure, and were now 
become principles that had mif-led many, and were 
likely to affect the moral condué& of the young and 
unthinking : thefe had for their authors and propaga- 
tors fuch men as Collins, Mandeville+, Morgan and 
Tindal ; the firft pair deifts, and the latter infidels, 
And tg thefe I might add, though I would not brand 


county, which, had it been profecuted, it might have been my lot 
to try; but by the aid of her friends the found means to {mo- 
ther it. Soon after, the became a prifoner for debts to a large 
amount ; but in the riots in 1780 found means eos from con- 
finement, and has never fince been heard of. 

+ Mandeville, whofe chriftian name was Bernard, wasa native 
of Dortin Holland. He came to England young, and, as he fays 
in fome of his writings, was fo pleafed with the country, that he 
took up his refidence in it, and made the language his ftudy. He 
lived in obfcure lodgings in London, and betook himfelf to the 
profefion of phyfic, but was never able to acquire much praétice. 
He was the author of the book above-mentioned, as alfo of ‘ Free 
Thoughts on Religion,’ and ‘ # Difcourfe on Hypochondriac A ffecti- 
ons,’ which Johnfon would often commend; and wrote befides, 
fandry papers in the. «London Journal,’ and other fuch publications, 
to favour the cuftom of drinking {pirituous- liquors, to which em- 
ployment of his pen, it is fuppofed he was hired by the diftillers. 
I once heard a London phyfician, who had married the daughter of 
one of that trade, mention him as a good fort of man, and one that 
he was acquainted with, and at the fame time affert a fact, which 
I fappofe he had learned from Mandeville, that the children of 
women addiéed to dram-drinking, were never troubled with the 
rickets. He is faid to have been coarfe and overbearing in his 
manners where he durft be fo; yeta great flatterer of fome vulgar 
Detch merchants, who allowed him a penfion. This laft informa- 
tiom comes from a clerk of a city attorney, through whofe hands the 
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them with fo harfh an appellation as the laft, Toland, 
Gordon, Trenchard, and others of that clafs of writers, 
men who having drank the lees of the Bangonan 
controverfy, were become fo intoxicated in chew 
notions of civil and religious liberty, as to talk of 
the majefty of the people! and fhewed ,themfclves 
anxious that their zeal for religion might be eftimated 
by their jealoufy of all eftablifhments for the Support 
of it. 

The flimfy arguments contained in Collins's dif- 
courfe on Free-thinking, had been refuted with great 
learning and pleafantry by Bentley, before which 
time, as I have been informed, a clergyman in his 
habit, walking the ftreets of London, was in danger 
of being affronted ; but the poifon of Mandeville had 
affected many. His favourite principle is, the ade 
to the moft noted of all his books, ‘ Private vices, 
public benefits,’ throughout which he labours to m- 
culcate, as a fubordinate pofition, this other, that man 
is a felfifh being, and that all that we call human 
beneficence is to be accounted for upon principles 
that exclude the love of any but ourfelves *. 

Johnfon has remarked, that malevolence to the 
clergy is feldom at a great diftance from irreverence 
for religion. He faw the features of that malevolence 


© Lord Macclesfield, when chief-juftice, was ufed often to have 
him at his houfe, and was pleafed with his converfation. He cace 
got Mr. Addifea tw mect him, of whom being atked his opinion 
by his lordthip, Mandeville aniwered, he thooght him a parton in 
atye-wig. See Johnfon’s life of Addifon among the Lives of 
the Poets. 
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in the wniungs of thefe men, and the point at which 
free-thinking was likely to terminate; and taking up 
the defence of religion where Mr. Addifon left it, he 
made it a part of his defign as well to adduce new 
arguments for its fupport, and to enforce the practice 
of virtue, as to correct thofe errors in the {maller 
concerns and occupations of life, the ridiculing which 
rendered his paper an amufement. 

In this fituation and ftate of public manners John- 

fon formed the plan of his Rambler, and with what 
fpirit he entered upon it may be inferred from the 
following folemn addrefs, which he compofed and 
offered up to the divine Being for a bleffing on the 
undertaking : 
_ © Almighty God, the giver of all good things, with- 
© out whofe help all labour is ineffectual, and without 
6 whofe grace all wifdom is folly ; grant, I befeech 
¢ Thee, that in this undertaking thy holy fpiric may 
© not be with-held from me, but chat I may promote 
© thy glory, and the falva:iog of myfelf and others : 
¢ grant this, O Lord, for the fake of thy fon Jefus 
« Chrift. Amen.’ 

The work was undertaken without the commu- 
nication of his defign to any of his friends, and 
confequently without any defire of affiftance from 
them ; it was from the ftores of his own mind alone 
that he hoped to be able to furnifh that variety of 
matter which it would require ; which, that it might at 
no time fail him, he kept up by noting 1n a common- 
place book that he carried about him, fuch incidents, 
Sentiments, and remarks on familiar life and manners 
gw were for his purpofe. This method of accumulat- 
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ing intelligence had been practifed by Mr. Addifon, 
and is humouroufly defcribed in one of the Speétators, 
wherein he feigns to have dropped his paper of No- 
tanda, confifting of a diverting medley of broken fer- 
tences and loofe hints, which he tells us he had col- 
Je€ted, and had meant to make ufe of. Much of the 
fame kind is Johnfon’s ‘Adverfaria, as will appear by 
the following {pecimens : 

¢ HEREDIPETA born heir preeaplive to grea 
¢ fortune. — Had two unkles and an aunt. — Eldef# 
© un. {quire and fox-hunter ; other a fea captain grown 
¢ rich, — Mother a citizen’s daughter. — Father an 
€ attorney, always teld me of the riches to be gocren 
« by pleafing unk.— Made a fycophant early—Hum- 
¢ ed, found hares, caught fifh, with the elder — afked 
€ the other his adventures, foreign countries. Wifhed 
© I was bred to fea — taken at word “ no land lubbs 
* fhould” [have] <“‘his money.”” Went to fea. During 
* voyage eldeft fell in hunting died — Eftace came 
“to his brather—He married aunt’s maid, the 
¢ grofinefs of his behaviour cutting off from equals. 
¢ Only aunt remains — now haunted by a half pay 
© officer, or officer of the guards, a young gentleman 
‘with a place at court, a rich widower without 
¢ children, &c. — The time fpent in which ] fhould 
‘ have acquired the means of living—Folly of this 
« kind of dependence — Every man fhould live by 
‘ his own powers. Flattery — flavery — defeated 2 
“ length by footman — chambermaid — or peevithneds 
‘ or caprice of age. Ideas — hunting — cards — 
‘ failing—failors fate any manfion. Thus from 
‘ 3 fortunes uncertain of any, indeed difabled fran 
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< getting with credit or enjoying with dignity, Pa- 
*« rents folly who inftead of animating children initiate 
“ them in fervility. N. 


Vive tibi, nam moriere tibi. 


© Aunt a card-player—when not at hunting play'd 
at cards.’ 

In the above article we difcern the rudiments of two 
moft excellent papers, in the Rambler, number 197,- 
and 198, the defign whereof is to defcribe and ridicule 
the folly of legacy-hunting. 

Here follows another, in which is contained the 
hints from which he formed that humorous relation 
of a Journey in a Stage Coach, given in the Adven- 
turer, Number 84. 

‘ At Gravefend waiting for the coaches —Ad- 
ventures not of five hours but half one — Each 
entered the room with haughtinefs— Each fat 
frlent not with reverence but contempt — At Jaft 
the red coat, what o’clack — Watch—not go 
well — coft 40]. —Grave man calls for the news 
—Price of ftocks, fold out 40,000]. Red coat 
filent — Only one that efcaped contempt, a young 
woman who wanted a fervice, was going down 
‘ and was very officious to ferve the company. Red 
© coat wondered at our filence, told us how much he 
¢ loved to be on a level with his company. —1 Wo- 
‘ man, hard for women of any condition to wait fo 
* long in public informed that fhe was a fer- 
vant maid married to a trader. Another obferved 


‘ how frequently people of great figure were in fuch 
eft | ‘ places 
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¢ 


places in difguife, and the pleafure of fometimes 
appearing below ourfelves. 


‘ Jam vaga profiliet frenis natura remotis. 


© How hard (dixit quedam) for people ufed m 


their own coaches to ride in mixed company ® . 


© The collection above-mentioned contains alfo Johnfon’s ows 


Opinions, fentiments on feveral {ubje@s, and among them the fol- 
lowing on writers for bread, from whence we learn his genume 
fentiments of that profefiion ; 
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© Quid expedivit Pfittacus, 
Reafons of writing, benevolence, defire of fame, vanity, hunger, 
curiofity to know the rate of a man’s own anderftanding. Which 
moft juftifable. All may be forgiven if not perfifted in, be 
writing for bread molt, Rich talk qithout excefe, Rolc. 1 wrue 
well, not lefs innocent or laudable than prefcribing — pleading — 
judging — fighting, tranfating public affairs, much better this 
cringing, carrying a white ftaff or voting. If ill, fails with 
lefs hazard to the public than others. The prefcriber — 
pleader — judge hurt others. He only bookfeller who will net 
ventare much apon a new name. Controverfy fufpiciom, if 
more to be got on one fide yet argument the fame. 
¢ The greateft writers have’ [written] * for bread —Homer— 
Shakefpear---Dryden — Pope. Fatui non famz —Degente de 
faru et affame d'argent. 
* Inconveniences of this life. To the public ; the prefs is crosd- 
ed with many books, yet this may diffufe knowledge, and leaves 
lefs room for vanity, fometimes it may choak the way to letters, 
and hinder learning but rarely. To themfelves moft incoaren. 
feldom above want, endlefe labour, always a new work, fab- 
fcriptions folicited, fhamelefs importunity, meaanefs, patrons 
and encouragers to be got, wretched obfequioulnets, Com panioes 
of polite follics, vices, dedication, hatetul flattery, etmol 
ambition or hope fmail place, youth of Labour, ald age of 
dependence, ‘This place often not got, Gav. 
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Being thus ftored with matter, Johnfon proceeded 
to publifh his paper; and the firft number came 
abroad on Tucfdey the twentieth day of March, 
3750. 

It was the office of a cenfor of manners to curb the 
irregularities into which, in thefe new modes of living, 
the youthful of both fexes were apt to fall, and this 
he endeavoured to effect by gentle exhortation, by 
fober reproof, and, not feldom, by the powers of wit 
and ridicule; but with what fuccefs, others are as 
well able to tell as myfelf; however, if that is to be 
judged of by the fale of the paper, it was doubtlefs 
great, for though its reception was at firft cool, and 
its progrefs flow, the world were too wife to fuffer it 
to fink into oblivion: it was collected into volumes, 
and it would be too much for any one to fay, that 
ten impreffions of twelve hundred and fifty each, of a 
book fraught with the foundeit precepts of cecono+ 
mical wifdom, haye been diffeminated in vain. . 

On the firft publication of the Rambler it met with 
a few readers who objected to it for certain particula- 
tities in the ftyle, which they had not been ufed to in 
papers of the like kind, new and original combina- 
tions of words, fentences of an unufual form, and 
words derived from other languages, though accom- 
modated to the genins of our gwn; but for thefe 
fuch reafons are affigned in the clofe of the laft paper, 
as not only are a defence of them, but fhew them to be 
improvements of our language. 

Of fingularity it may be obferved, that, tn general, 
jt is originality, and therefore not a defect, and 
that all is not tumidity which men of little and cons 
fined reading pleafe to call fo, It is from 4 fervile 
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imitation of others, and the ufe of whole phrafes and 
fentences, and cuftomary combinations of words, that 
the variety of ftyles is nor nearly as great as that of 
faces. The vulgar opinion is, that the ftyle of this 
century is the perfection of our language, and that 
we owe its ultimate and final improvement co Mr. 
fAddifon, and when we make his cold and languid 
periods the teft, it is no wonder if we miftake frength 
and animation for tumidity. 

And here [ cannot but remark the error and maf- 
fortune of thofe who are blind to the excellencies of 
ftyle thac occur in the works of many Englifh profe 
writers of the laft century, which are reje&ted for 
no better a reafon, than that in them we fometimes 
meet with words not now in common ufe. A reader 
ignorant of the ftate of our language at different 
periods, and not converfant with the writings of ages 
tong paft, is an incompetent judge of the fubyett, and 
his opinion of ftyles of no weight or value. Such a 
one we may fuppofe hardly reflrained from cenfuring 
the ftyle of our liturgy, compiled for the moft part & 
long ago as the reign of Edward the fixth, and the an- 
tingaee phrafe oi the ftate-papers in the Cabala, the 
Burleigh, Sidney and Strafforde colleétions, notwith- 
flanding they feverally contain the moft perfeét models 
of precatory eloquence and civil negociation. 

I find an opinion gaining ground not much to the 
advantage of Mr. Addifon’s ftyle, the characteriftics 
whereof are fecblenefs and inanity. I fpeak of that 
alone, for his fentiments are excellent and his humour 
exquifite. In fome inftances he adopts vulgar phrafe, 
as when he calls an indifcrect aétion a piece of fally, 
and too often ufes the expletive adverb along, thus, 
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Come along withme. Yet I am not willing to deprive 
him of the honour imped in Johnfon’s teftimony, 
€ that his profe is the model of the middle ftyle ;’ but 
if he be but a mediocrift, he is furely not a fubject of 
imitation ; it being a rule, that of examples the beft 
are always to be felected. | 

That Johnfon owed his excellence as a writer to 
the divines and others of the laft century, myfelf can 
atteft, who have been the witnefs of his courfe of 
reading, and heard him declare his fentiments of their 
works. Hooker he admired for his logical precifion, 
Sanderfon for his accutenefs, and Taylor for his 
amazing erudition ; Sir Thomas Browne for his pe- 
netration, and Cowley for the eafe and unaffected 
ft-ucture of his periods. The tinfel of Sprat dif- 
gufted him, and he could but juft endure the fmooth 
verbofiry of Tillotfon. Hammond and Barrow, he 
thought involved, and of the latter that he was unne- 
ceffarily prolix. 

It may perhaps be thought, as his literary acquain- 
tance was extenfive, and the toil of compiling his 
diGtionary very great, that Johnfon was helped in the 
publication of the Rambler by the communications of 
others ; but this was not the fact, he forbore to folicit ' 
affiftance, and few prefumed to offer it, fo that in 
the whole feries of thofe papers, we knoi with cer- 
tainty of only four that were not of his own writing. 
Of thefe, No. 30, was fent him by Mrs. Catherine 
Talbot, daughter of Mr. Edward Talbot herein before 
fpoken of; No. 97, by Mr. Richardfon, the author of 
Clariffa, and numbers 44 and roo, by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Carter of Deal, a lady to whofe reputation for learning, 

and 
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and the moft eftimable qualities of her fex, no praife of 
mine can make any addition. Hence arifes that uni- 
formity of fubje&t and fentiment which diftinguithes 
the Rambler from other papers of the like kind ; but 
how great muft its merit be, when wanting the charm 
of variety and that diverfity of characters, which, by 
the writers of them, was thought neceffary to keep 
attention awake, it could fupport itfelf to the end, 
and make inftruction a fubftitute for amufement! 
Nor can this defeé&t, if it be any, be deemed a devu- 
tion from Johnfon’s original purpofe, which was not 
fo much to inftruét young perfons of both fexes inthe — 
manners of the town, as in that more imporant 
{cience, the conduét of human life; it being certan, 
that he had it in his power as well co delight as to mn- 
ftruct his readers; and this he has in fome inftancesdone, 
not only by the introduction of fidtinous characters 
and fancied portraits, hut by ironical farcafms and 
original ftrokes of wit and humour, that have, per- 
haps, excited more {miles than the writings of many; 
whofe chief purpofe it was, like that of L’Eftrange 
and others, to make their readers merry. 

And hence we may take occafion to obferve, the 
error of thole who diftinguith fo widely becween men 
of ftudy and reflection, and fuch as are hackneyed ia 
the ways @ the world, as to fuppofe the latter only 
qualified to inftru& us in the offices of life. Lord 
Chefterfield, in his letters to his fon, takes every 9° 
cafion to exprefs his hatred of an univerfity educt 
tion, to brand it with pedantry, and to declare that 
it unfits a man for focial intercourfe. Some have 
afferted, that travelling is the only means to attain § 

knowledge 
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knowledge of mankind ; and the captain in Swift, in a 
lefs extenfive view of human life, fwears that 


* To give a young gentleman right education, 
¢ The army’s the very beft fchool in the nation.’ 


To fay the truth, there are numbers of men who 
contemn all knowledge derived from books, and pre- 
fer to it what they call turning over the great volume 
of the world. I had once a gardener that could not 
endure the mention of Miller’s dictionary, and would 
contend with me, that ‘ practice was every thing ;’ and 
innumerable are the inftances of men who oppofe 
mother-wit to acquired intelligence, and had rather 
grope their way through the world, than be indebted 
for inftru@tion to the refearches of others. Such men 
as thefe, in fituations they have not been accuftomed 
to, are ever aukward and diffident ; and it is for a 
reafon nearly a-kin to this, that few rakes are able to 
look a modeft woman in the face. On the contrary, the 
attainments of Johnfon were fuch as, notwithftanding 
his home-breeding, gave him confidence, and quali- 
fied him for the converfation of perfons of ‘all ranks, 
conditions, characters, and profeffions, fo that no 
fooner had the Rambler recommended itfelf to the 
favour of the public, and the author was known to 
be of eafy accefs, than his acquaintance was fought, 
and even courted, by perfons, of whom many, with all 
the improvement of travel, and the refinements of 
court-manners, thought that fomewhat worth know- 
ing was to be learned from the converfation of aman, 


whofe fortunes and courfe of life had precluded him | 


from the like advantages. 
Vor. I. it Johnfon’s 
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Johnfon’s talent for criticifm, both precepuve and 
correttive, is now known and juftly celebrated ; and had 
he not difplayed it in its utmoft luftre in his Lives of 
the Poets, we fhould have lamented that he was fo 
{paring of it in the Rambler, which feemed to be 
a vehicle, of all others the moft proper, for that kind 
of communication. An eulogium on Knolles’s Hif- 
tory of the Turks, and a fevere cenfure of the ‘ Samfon 
Agoniftes’ of Milton are the only critical effays there 
to be found; to the latter he feems to have been 
prompted by no better a motive, than that hacred 
of the author for his political principles which he s 
known to have entertained, and was ever ready to 
avow. What he has remarked of Milton in his Lives 
of the Poets is undoubtedly true: he was a politcal 
enthufiaft, and, as is evident from his panegyric on 
Cromwell, a bafe and abject flatterer. His ftyle in 
controverfy was farcaftic and bitter, and not confiftent 
with chnftian charity 3 and though his apologifts 
endeavour to defend him by the practice of the ames, 
there were in his time better examplars than he chofe 
to follow, the writings of Jewel, Mede, Hooker, Dr. 
Jackfon, and others, his predeceffors in religious and 
political controverfy ; nor does he feem in his private 
charaéter to have poffeffed many of thofe qualities 
that moft endear men to each other. His friends 
were few, Andrew Marvel, Marchmont Needham, and 
the younger Vane; and Cyriac Skinner, Harnngton, 
Henry Nevil, John Aubrey, and others, members of 
that crack-brained affembly the Rota-club, all repub- 
lcans ; and there is reafon to fufpect, from the ftern- 
aefs of his temper, and che rigid difcipline of his 
family, 
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family, that his domeftic manners were far from 
amiable, and that he was neither a kind hufband nor 
an indulgent parent. But neither thefe nor thofe other 
qualities that rendered him both a bitter enemy 
and a railing difputant, could juftify the feverity of 
Johnfon’s criticifm on the above-mentioned poem, 
nor apologize for that harfh and groundlefs cenfure 
which clofes the firft of his difcourfes on it, that it is 
* a tragedy which ignorance has admired, and bigotry 
* applauded.’ 

The reflection on that enmity of Johnfon towards 
Milton, which I have above remarked, leads me to 
mention another inftance of it, which about this time 
fell under my obfervation. A man of the name of 
Lauder, a native of Scotland, and educated in the 
univerfity of Edinburgh, had, for reafons that will 
hereafter be given, conceived a hatred againft the 
memory of Milton, and formed a fcheme to con- 
vit him of plagiarifm, by fhewing that he had. 
inferted in the Paradife Loft whole paflages taken 
from the writings of fundry modern Latin poets, 
namely, Mafenius the jefuit, Taubman a German 
profeffor, the editor of Virgil, and joint editor with 
Gruter of Plautus, Staphorftius a Dutch divine, 
and. other writers lefs known; and of this crime 
he attempted to prove him guilty, by publifhing 
inftances in forged quotations, inferted from time to 
time in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ which not being 
deteéted, he made additions to, and again publithed 
in a volume intitled ‘ An Effay on Milton’s ufe of 
and ‘imitation of the moderns in his Paradife Loft, 
dedicated to the Univerfities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, 8vo. 1750." While the book was in the 
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prefs, the proof fheets were fubmitted to the in- 
fpection of our club, by a member of it who had 
an intereft in its publication, and I could all along 
obferve that Johnfon feemed to approve, not only of 
the defign but of the argument, and feemed to exult 
in a perfuafion, that the reputation of Milton was 
likely to fuffer by this difcovery. That he was noe 
privy to the impofture I am well perfuaded, but that 
he wifhed well to the argument mutt be inferred from 
the preface, which indubitably was written by Johnfon. 
The charges of plagiarifm contained in this produc- 
tion, Lauder has attempted to make out by citations 
to avery great number, from a Latin poem of Jacobus 
Mafenius a jefuit, intitled, ‘ Palaftra hgatze eloquen- 
tiz,’ from the ‘ Adamus exul’ of Grotius, the * Triwm- 
phus Pacis’ of Cafpar Staphorftius a Dutchman, from 
the Latin poems of Cafpar Barlaus, and the works of 
many other writers. For a time the world gave 
credit to them, and Milton’s reputation was finking 
under them, till a clergyman of great worth, learn- 
ing and induftry, Mr. now Dr. John Dougias, 
prompted at firft by mere curiofity, fer himfelf to 
find out and compare the parallel paffages, in the 
doing whereof he difcovercd, that in a quotation 
from Staphorftius, Lauder had_ interpolated aght 
lines taken from a Latin cranflation of che Paradife 
Loft, by a man named Hoczus or Hog, and oppofed 
them to the paffage in the orizinal, as evidence of 
Milton’s plagiarifm. Proofs of the like fraud in 
paflages cited from Taudman and many others are 
produced by Dr. Douvlas; but a fingle inftance of 
the kind would have been fufficient to biatt the credit 

of his adverfary. 
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Having made thefe difcoveries, Dr. Douglas com- 
municated them to the world in a pamphlet intitled, 
« Milton vindicated from the charge of plagiarifm, 
* brought againft him by Mr. Lauder, &c. 8vo. 
© 1750.’ Upon the publication thereof his bookfel- 
lers called on Lauder for a juftification of themfelves, 
and a confirmation of the charge; but he, with a 
degree of impudence not to be exceeded, acknow- 
ledged the interpolation of the books by him cited, 
and feemed to wonder at ‘ the folly of mankind in 
* making fuch a rout about eighteen or twenty lines.’ 
However, being a fhort time after convinced by John- 
fon and others, that it would be more for his intereft 
to make an ample confeffion of his guilt, than to fet 
mankind at defiance, and ftigmatize them with folly s 
he did fo in a letter addreffed to Mr. Douglas, pub- 
lithed in quarto,"1751, beginning thus : 

* Candour and tendernefs are in any relation, and 
on all occafions, entinently amiable ; but when they 
are found in an adverfary, and found fo prevalent 
as t6 overpower that zeal which his caufe excites, 
and that heat which naturally increafes in the profe- 
cution of argument, and which may be in a great 
meature juftified by the love of truth, they certainly 
appear with particular advantages ; and it is im- 
poffible not to envy thofe who poffefs the friendthip 
of him, whom it is even fome degree of good for- 
tune to have known as an enemy. 

© J will not fo far diffemble my weaknefs, or my 
« fault, as not to confefs, that my wifh was to have 
€ paffed undetected ; but fince it has been my fortune 
© ¢0 fail in my original defign, to have the fuppofitious 
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made known to the world, and the fhade which 
began to gather on the fplendour of Milton totally 
difperfed, I cannot but count it an allevation of my 
pain, that I have been defeated by a man who 
knows how to ufe advantages with fo much mode- 
ration, and can enjoy the honour of conqueft with- 
out the infolence of triumph. 

« It was one of the maxims of the Spartans, not to 
prefs upon a flying army, and therefore their enemies 
were always ready to quit the field, becaufe they 
knew the danger was only in oppofing. The avi- 
lity with which you have thought proper to treat 
me, when you had inconteftable fuperiority, has in- 
clined me to make your victory complete, without any 
further ftruggle, and notonly publicly to acknowledge 
the truth of the charge which you fave hitherto ad- 
vanced, but to confefs, without the leaft diffimula- 
tion, fubterfuge, or concealntent, every other inter- 
polation I have made in thofe authors, which you 
have not yet had opportunity to examine. 

< On the fincerity and punctuality of this confeffion, 
I am willing to depend for all the future regard of 
mankind, and cannot but indulge fome hopes, that 
they whom my offence has alienated from me, may; 
by this inftance of ingenuity and repentance, be pro- 
pitiated and reconciled. Whatever be the event, | 
fhall at leaft have done all that can be done in re- 
paration of my former injuries to Milton, to truth, 
and to mankind,: and entreat that thofe who hall 
continue implacable, will examine their own hearts, 
whether they have not committed equal crimes with- 


out equal proofs of forrow, or equal aéts of atonement.’ 
Thea 
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Then follow the citations, fome of which appear 
to be gratuitous, that is to fay, fuch as had efcaped 
the detection ef the author’s adverfary. 

He then proceeds to aflign the motive for his 
attempt to fubyert the reputation of Milton, in 
thefe words : 

* About ten years ago, I publifhed an edition of 
© Dr. Johafton’s Tranflation of the Pfalms, and having 
‘ procured from the general affembly of the church 
© of Scotland, a recommendation of its ufe to the 
* lower claffes of grammar-fchools, into which I had 
« begun to introduce it, though not without much 
“ controverfy and oppofition, I thought it likely that 
“ I fhould, by annual publications, improve my little 
“ fortune, and be-enabled to fupport myfelf in free- 
< dom from the miferies of indigence. But Mr. Pope, 
< in his malevolence to Mr. Benfon, who had diftin- 
© guifhed himfelf by his fondnefs for the fame ver- 
* fion, deftroyed all nty hopes by a diftich*, in which 
© he places Johnfton in a contemptuous comparifon 
* with the author of Paradife Loft. 

‘ From this time, all my praifes of Johnfton be- 
* came ridiculous, and J was cenfured with great 
© freedom, for forcing upon the fchools an author, 
© whom Mr. Pope had mentioned only as a foil to a 
“ better poet. On this occafion, it was natural not ta 
€ be pleafed, and my refentment feeking to difcharg¢ 
© itfelf fomewhere, was unhappily directed againft - 

© On two unequal crutches propt, he [Benfon] came, 

Milton’s on this, on that one Johnfton’s name. : 
Dunciad, book iv. line 109. ' 
T4 Milton. 
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¢ Milton. I refolved to attack his fame, and found 
‘ fome paffages in curfory reading, which gave me 
© hopes of ftigmatizing him as a plagiary. The fa- 
€ therI carried my fearch, the more eager I grew for 
¢ the difcovery, and the more my hypothefis was op- 
“« pofed, the more I was heated with rage. The con- 
© fequence of my Blind paffion, I need not relate; 
* it has, by your detection, become apparept to man- 
‘ kind. Nor do J mention this provocation 3s 
* adequate to the fury which I have fhewn, but 
¢ as a caufe of anger lefs fhameful and reproachful 
* than fractious malice, perfonal envy, or national 
‘ jealoufy.’ 

The concluding paragraph of this confeffion carries 
in it fuch an appearance of contrition, that few who 
red it at the time could withhold that forgivenels 
which it implores ; thefe are the words of it: 
© For the violation of truth, I offer no excufe, be- 
caufe I well know, that nothirfg can excufe it. Nor 
will I aggravate my crime, by difingenuous palli- 
tions. I confefs it, I repent it, and refolve, that my 
firft offence fhall be my laft. More I cannot pert- 
form, and more therefore cannot be required. 
inereat the pardon of all men, whom I have by any 
means induced to fupport, te countenance, or pa- 
tronize any frauds, of which I think myfelf obliged 
to declare, that not one of my friends was confciovs. 
I hope to deferve by better conduc and more 
ufeful undertakings, that patronage which I have 
obtained from the moft illuftrious and venerable 
names by mifreprefentation and delufian, and 0% 
appear hereafter in fuch a charaéter, as thall give 
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€ you no reafon to regret, that your name is frequently 
€ mentioned with that of, 
- © Reverend Sir, 
* Your moft humble fervant, 
© Wititram Lauper.’ 


Notwithftanding this humiliating and abjeét con- 
feffion, which, though it was penned by Johnfon*, 
was fubféribed by himfelf, Lauder had the impu- 
dence, in a poftfcript thereto, in effect to retra& it, by 
pretending that the defign of his effay was only to try 
how deeply the prepoffeffion in favour of Milton 
was rooted in the minds of his admirers; and that 
the ftratagem, as he calls it, was intended to impofe 
only on a few obftinate perfons; and, whether that 
was fo criminal as it has been reprefented, he leaves 
the impartial mind to determine. 

After the publication of this letter, the perufers of 
it refted in a conviction of the villainy of its author, 
ftrengthened by the inconfiftency between the reafons 
affigned in that and thofe in the poftfcript. Never- 
thelefs, in the year 1754, refolving to attack Milton 
in another quarter, Lauder publifhed a pamphlet inti- 
tled, ‘ King Charles I. vindicated from the charge of 
© plagiarifm brought againft him by Milton, and 
« Milton himfelf convicted of forgery and a grofs 
‘ impofition on the public.’ The defign of this 

phlet was, to ingratiate himfelf with the friends 
to the memory of Charles by fhewing, that the prayer 
of Pamela, in Sir’Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, was, by an 
artifice of Milton, inferted in an edition of the Eikon 
Bafilike, with a view to fix on the pe a charge of 
impicty. 
* Vide infra, the account of a fubfequent publication of Lauder’s. 
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With this queftion I meddle not; I have oaly to 
obferve upon Lauder’s pamphlet, that the argument 
is introduced by a defence of his effay, and an afferon, 
that his letter, which he fays was written by Johnfon, 
in many refpects contained not his fentiments, and 
was, more properly than an apology, an enormous ag- 
gravation of his affence; and is purfued with a 
declaration of the author, in the fincerity ofshis heart, 
that had not Milton with fuch unparalleled mialignity 
blafted the king, he would not upon any confideranon 
have either offered a violence to truth, put an impo- 
fition on the public, though but for a moment, of 
attempted to blaft Milton’s reputation by a fab 
fhood. 

Behold here a reafon far differing from each of the 
two former ; the firft was a provocation given him by 
a diftich of Mr. Pope’s, the fecand was a defire by 
a ftratagem, as he calls it, to try how far the partiality 
of Milton’s admirers would lead them, and this laf 
is, his refentment of an injury done to the memory 
of king Charles the firft. If we afk, which of thefe is 
the true one? the anfwer muft be, neither; for it ap- 
pears that Lauder had projected an edition of Mafe- 
mus and other of the Latin poets referred to in his 
effay, and that in order to obtain fubfcriptions for the 
fame, ‘he had been guilty of the wickednefs imputed 
to and proved upon him. 

The concluding paragraph of this laft pamphlet of 
Lauder, as it is for its impudence matchlefs, I here 
give, and in the doing thereof confign his memory to 
that infamy, which, by his complicared wickednefs he 
has incurred, 
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* As for his [Milton’s] plagiarifms, I intend fhortly, 
God willing, to extract fuch genuine proofs from 
thofe authors who held forth the lighted torch to 
Milton, I mean, who illuftrated the fubject of the 
Paradife Loft, long before that prince of plagiaries 
entered upon it, as may be deemed fufficient, not 
only to replace the few interpolations, (for which I 
have beeri fo hideoufly exclaimed againft) but even 
to reinforce the charge of plagiarifm againft the 
Englifh poet, and fix it upon him by irrefragable 
convichon in the faceof the whole world, and by the 
fuffrage of all candid and impartial judges, while 
fun and moon fhall endure, to the everlafting fhame 
and confufion of the whole idelatrous rdbble of his 
numerous partizaps, particularly, my vain-glorious 
‘ adverfary, who will reap only the goodly harveft of 
* difappointment and difgracé, where he expected to 
© gather laurels.’ 

In 1756, Dr. Douglas publifhed a new edition of 
his pamphlet, with the title of ‘ Milton no plagiary, 
* or a detection of the forgeries contained in Lauder’s 
« effay on the imitations of the moderns in the Paradife 
© Loft:’ to this is an appendix, containing part of an 
apology of Lauder’s bockfellers, for having been the 
publifhers of his effay, in which they give an account 
of their conduét, after the firft difcovery of his viftainy, 
in the following words: ¢ An immediate application 
* to Lauder was neceffary, as well to juftify ourfelves, 
‘ as ro remove or confirm the charge. Accordingly; 
© we acquainted him, that if he did not inftantly put 
“ into our hands the books from which he had taken 
© the principal paffages, we would publicly aed 
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© all connexion with him, and expofe his dechning 
« the only ftep left for hisdefence. This declaranon 
¢ brought him to us the following day, when, wath 
© great confidence, he acknowledged the interpolation 
“ of all the books ; and feemed to wonder at mankind 
© in making fuch a rout about eighteen or twenty 
‘ Jines. As this man then has been guilty of fuch 
¢ a wicked impofition upon us, our friends, and che 
“ public, and is capable of fo daring an avowal of ix, 
© we declare, that we will have no farther intercourfe 
¢ with him, and that we now fell his book only as a 
© curiofity of fraud and interpolation, which all the 
© ages of literature cannot parallel !’ 

With a eharatter thus blafted, it was next to im- 
poffible for this man to continue in England; he 
therefore left it, and went to fettle at Barbadoes, pro- 
pofing to fet up a fchool there; but, upon his arrival 
on the ifland, he met with {mall encouragement, and 
is faid to have died about the year 1771. 

As Johnfon, though not in the leaft an acceffary te 
the impofture above related, had a confiderable fhare 
in the controverfy that it gave rife to, it feemed m 
me neceffary to be thus particular in giving fuch an 
account thereof as would concentrate into one point 
al] that was written on the fubject, and convey w 
poft@ity the hiftory of a tranfaction, the like whereof 
is not to be found among the records of literature. 
It is too fad a truth, that learning and rectitude of 
mind are qualities independent of each other, and 
that the world has in all ages abounded with examples 
of men of great erudition who have been wanting ia 
common honefty. We read of men who have cor- 
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rupted the Holy Scriptures with a view to favour 
a particular herefy ; and of monks who have forged 
charters to promote the fecular interefts of their fra- 
ternity: thefe, though wicked a¢tions, muft be fup- 
pofed to have fprung’from a principle, which, having 
for its objye&t a common benefit, had fomewhat of - 
generofity in it: but the motives of this impoftor 
were all of the felfifh kind, revenge for a fuppofed 
injury done to himfelf, and an impatience to be re- 
lieved from his own peculiar and perfonal wants and 
diftreffes; and though it was for fome time thought 
that his confeffion had atoned for his offence, we find 
it was in fact an aggravation of it: In as much as 
it was not fincere, it was a-fepentance to be re- 
pented of ; and indeed in one fenfe he feems to have 
thought fo, for, im his laft publication, he retracts 
it, and that nothing might be wanting to fill up 
the meafure of his iniquity, he defies his dete¢tor, 
whofe endeavours were to beget in him that fenfe of 
fhame which, as it is ever the forerunner of penitence, 
has ever been deemed falutary. 

Great thanks are due to this learned divine and 
eminent fcholar for the zeal and induftry manifefted 
by him in the courfe of this fingular controverfy, 
and every judicious reader muft rejoice, that through 
his means our great poet has been refcued from 
an infamous charge, and that we may yet read 
the ‘ Paradife Loft’ without a fufpicion of its ori- 
ginality. , 

To return to Johnfon, I have already faid that he 
paid no regard to time or the ftated hours of refection, 
or even reft; and of this his inattention I will here ‘relate 
2 notableinftance. Mrs. Lenox, a lady now well known 
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in the literary world, had written a novel inutled, ‘ The 
© jife of Harriot Stwart,’ which in the fpring of 1752, 
was ready for publication. One evening at the chub, 
Johnfon propofed to us the celebrating the birth of 
Mrs. Lenox’s firft lirerary child, as he called her book, 
by a whole night fpent in feftivity. Upon his men- 
tioning it to me, I told him I had never fat up a whole 
night in my life; but he continuing to prefs me, and 
faying, that I fhould find great delight in it, 1, as dad 
all the reft of our company, confented. The place 
appointed was the Devil tavern, and there, abourc the 
hour of eight, Mrs. Lenox and her hufband, and a 
lady of her acquaintance, now living, as alfo the chub, 
and friends to the number of near twenty, affembled. 
Our fupper was elegant, and Johnfon had direéted 
that a magnificent hot apple-pyeehould make a part 
of it, and this he would have ftuck with bay-leaves, 
becaufe, forfooth, Mrs. Lenox was an authorefs, and 
had written verfes; and further, he had prepar- 
ed for her a crown of laurel, with which, bur noc 
till he had invoked the mufes by fome ceremonies of 
his own invention, he encircled her brows. The 
night paffed, as muft be imagined, in pleafant conver- 
fation, and harmlefs mirth, intermingled at different 
periods with the refrefhments of coffee and tea 
About five, Johnfon’s face thone with meridian fplen- 
dour, though his drink had been only lemonade ; but 
the far greater part of us had delerted the colours of 
Bacchus, and were with difficulty rallied to partake 
of a fecond refrefhment of coffee, which was 
ended when the day began to dawn. This pheno- 
menon began to put us in mind of our reckoning; 
bur 
d 
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but the waiters were all fo overcome with fleep; that 
at was two hours before we could get a bill, and it was 
not till near eight that the creaking of the ftreet-door 
gave the fignal for our departure. 

My mirth had been confiderably abated by a fevere 
fit of the tooth-ach, which had troubled me the greater 
part of the night, and which Bathurft endeavoured to 
alleviate by all the topical remedies and palliatives he 
could think of ; and I well remember, at the inftant 
of .my going out of the tavern-door, the fenfation of 
fhame that affected me, occafioned not by reflection 
On any thing evil that had paffed in the courfe of the 

“night's entertainment, but on the refemblance it bore 
to a debauch. However, a few turns in the Temple, 
and a breakfaft at a neighbouring coffee-houfe, enabled 
me to overcome it. 

In the foregoing pages I have affigned the motives 
that induced Johnfon to the inftitution of the club, 
and ghe writing of the Rambler; and here I may add, 
that his view in both was fo far anfwered, as that the 
amufements they afforded him contributed, not only to 
relieve him from the fatigue of his great work the 
ditionary, but that they ferved to divert that me- 
lancholy, which the public now too well knows was 
the difeafe of his mind. For this morbid affection, 
as he was ufed to call it, no caufe can be affigned ; 
nor will it gratify curiofity to fay, it was conftitutional, 
or that it difcovered itfelf in his early youth, and 
haunted him in his hours of recreation ; and it is but 
a furmife that it might be a latent concomitant of 
that difeafe, which, in his infancy, had induced his 
mother to feck relief from the royal touch. His 
own 
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own conjecture was, that he derived it from his father, 
of whom he was ufed to fpeak as of a man in whofe 
temper and character melancholy was predominant. 
Under this perfuafion, he at the age of about twenty, 
drew up a ftate of his cafe for the opinion of an 
eminent phyfician in Staffordfhire, and from him 
received an anfwer, ‘ that from the fympcoms 
‘ therein defcribed, he could think nothing better 
© of his diforder, than that it had a tendency to in- 
 fanity; and without great care might poffibly rer- 
© minate in the deprivation of his rational faculnes.’ 
The dread of fo great a calamity was one inducemenz 
with him to abftain from wine at certain penods of 
his life, when his fears in this refpect were greateft ; 
but it was not without fome reluctance that he dad 
it, for he has often been heard to declare, that wine 
was to him fo great a cordial, that it required all 
his refolution to refift the temptations to ebricty. 
It was fortunate for the public, that during a genod 
of two years, the depreffion of his mind was at no 
time fo great as to incapacitate him for fending forth 
a number of the Rambler on the days on which «x 
became due ; nor did any of the effays or difcourfes 
therein contained, either in the choice of fubjeéts or 
the manner of treating them, indicate the leat 
fym.ptom of drooping faculties or laffitude of fpirit. 
Neverthelefs, whether the conftant meditation oa 
fuch topics as moft frequently occur thercin, had 
not produced in his mind a train of ideas thar were 
now become uneafy to him, or whether, that intenfe- 
nefs of thought which he muft have exerted, firft, ia 
the conception, and next, in the delivery of fuch 
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original and noble fentiments as thefe papers abound 
with, had not made the relaxation of his mind ne- 
ceffary, he thought proper to difcontinue the Rambler 
at a time when its reputation was but in its dawn. 
The paper in which this his refolution is an-= 
nounced, is that of March 14, 1752, which concludes 
the work. As he had given his readers no warning 
of his intention, they were unprepared for the 
fhock, and had the mortification to receive the tid- 
ings and the blow at the fame inftant, with the ag- 
gravation of a fympathetic melancholy, excited by 
the mournful expreffions with which he takes his 
leave. And though he affects to think the reafons 
for difcontinuing the publication a fecret to his reas 
ders, it is but too apparent that it was written in the 
hours of dejection, and that the want of affiftance 
and encouragement was not the weake(t of his mo- 
tives. Of the former of thefe two he had furely no 
right to complain, for he was fo far from being ever 
known to wifh for affiftance, that his moft intimate 
friends feemed to think it would have been prefump- . 
tion to offer it. The want of encouragement indeed 
might be a juftifiable caufe of difcontent, for I have 
reafon to think that the number of papers taken off 
hardly amounted to five hundred on any of the days 
of publication. Neverthelefs, the flow circulation of 
the paper was to be accounted for by other reafons 
than that the author was never a favourite with the 
public, a reflection that would have been but excuf- 
able, had his imitations of Juvenal become watte 
paper, or his Irene, inftead of being fuffered to run 
nine nights, been configned to oblivion on the firft; 
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for it muft be confidered, that the merits of the 
Rambler were of a kind not likely to recommend it to 
thofe who read chiefly for amufement, and of readers, 
this clafs will ever be by much the moft numerous: 
the fubjects therein difcuffed are chiefly the weighneft 
and moft important, refpeéting more our eternal than 
temporal happinefs ; and that thefe were the obftactes 
to the progrefs of his paper, himfelf has unawares 
confeffed in his apology for the condué& of it. ‘I 
‘ have never,’ fays he, ‘ complied with temporary 
¢ curiofity, nor enabled my readers to difcufs the 
“ topic of the day. I have rarely exemplified my 
‘ affertions by living characters; in my papers no 
« man could look for cenfures of his enemies or praifes 
‘ of himfelf; and they only were expected to perufe 
© them, whofe paffions Jeft them leifure for abftra&ted 
truth, and whom virtue could pleafe by its naked 
© dignity.’ 

Towards the clofe of this laft paper, he feems wo 
refer to ‘ the final fentence of mankind,’ with 3 
fort of prefage, that one more deliberate than that 
to which he was fubmitting might be more favour- 
able to his labours. He little thought at this time ro 
what length the juftice of mankind would go; thar 
he fhould be a witnefs to the publication of the tench 
edition of the Rambler, or that his heart would ever 
be dilated, as his friends can teftify ic was, with the 
news of its being tranflated into the Ruffian lan- 


guage. 

Much might be faid in commendation of this ex- 
cellent work ; but fuch fuffrages as thofe here men- 
tioned fet it almoft above praife. In the author's own 
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opinion it was lefs eftimable than in that of his judges: 
fome merit indeed he claims for having enriched his 
native language, but in terms fo very elegant and 
modeft, that they at once hold forth an exemplar, and 
convey an apology. ‘ I have laboured,’ fays he, ‘to 
* refine our language to grammar and purity, and 
“ to clear it from colloquial barbarifins, licentious 
“ idioms, and iregular combinations. Something 
perhaps I have added to the elegance of its con- 
ftruction, and fomething to the harmony of its 
cadence. When common words were lefs pleafing 
to the ear, or lefs diftin& in their fignification, I 
have familiarized the terms of philofophy by apply- 
ing them to popular ideas, but have rarely admitted 
€ any word not authorized by former writers.-— With 
what fuccefs thefe endeavours of his have been attend- 
ed is beft known to thofe who have made eloquence . 
their ftudy ; and it may go far towards the ftamping 
a lafting character of purity, elegance, and ftrength 
on the ftyle of Johnfon, to fay, that fome of the moft 
popular orators of this country now living, have not 
only propofed it to themfelves as a model for fpeak- 
ing, but for the purpofe of acquiring the cadence and 
fiow of his periods, have a¢tually gotten whole effays 
from the Rambler by heart. 

The concluding paragraph of his farewel paper is 
fo very awful, that I cannot refift the temptation to 
infert it, and the rather for that ic feems to have been 
written under a perfuafion, that Almighty God had 
been propitious to his labour, and that the folemn 
addrefs to him which he had compofed and offered up, 
on occafion of his engaging in it, had been heard, and 
was likely to be accepted. 

U2 ‘ The 
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‘ The effays profeffedly ferious, if I have been able 
to execute my own intentions, will be found a- 
actly conformable to the precepts of Chriftianny, 
without any accommodation to the licentioufnels 
and levity of the prefent age. I therefore look 
back on this part of my work with pleafure, which 
no praife of man fhall diminifh or augment. | 
fhall never envy the honours which wit and leam- 
ing obtain in any other caufe, if I can be num- 
bered among the writers who have given ardour 
to virtue, and confidence-to truth: 
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‘ Celeftial pow’rs! that piety regard, 
‘ From you my labours wait their laft reward.’ 


The Rambler, thus publifhed in numbers, was no 
fuffered to be loft to the world, or to fink into obli- 
vion. As foon as, by the conclufion of ir, it became 
a complete work, it was collected into volumes, a 
printed in Scotland *, and, foon after, alfo here, am 
obtained fuch favour with the public, as was an u- 
ducement with Dr. Hawkefworth to an undertaking 
of the fame kind, the publication of a periodical 
paper called * The Adventurer.’ For the carrvitg 
on fuch a work as this, Flawkefworth, thouch l« 
poffeffed bur a finall ftock of learning, was more thin 
meanly qualined. He had excellent natural parts 
and, by reading the modern Englifh and French a 
thors, had acquired a ftyle, which, by his acquaintance 
with Johnfon he had improved into avery good one. 
Ife wrote verfes, that is to fay in Englith, with eal 


° In this edition a tranflation of the mottos by Mr. Elphisioe 
is giver. 
5 and 
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and fluency, and was better acquainted with the 
world than moft men are who have been bred to no 
profeffion. 

The fubyects of thefe papers, like thofe of the 
Rambler, are human life and manners, with a mixture 
of humour and inftructive pleafantry, criticifm, and 
moral and religious exhortation, too various, it muft 
be fuppofed, for the powers of a fingle perfon: they 
are therefore the produce of different pens, and may 
owe their merit, in a great meafure, to that diverfity. 
The curiofity of the reader is, to a {mall degree, gra- 
afied by the laft paper, which affigns to their author, 
Dr. Jofeph Warton, fuch as have a certain fignature, 
and leaves to Dr. Hawkefworth himfelf the praife of 
fuch. as are without any. To the information there 
given, ! add, that the papers marked A. which are 
faid to have come from a fource that foon failed, were _ 
fupplied by Dr. Bathurft, an original affociate in the 
work, and thofe diftinguifhed by the letter T. by 
Johnfon*®. 

The firft number of the Adventurer made its ap- 
pearance on Tuefday, November 7, 1752, and on 
that week-day, and alfo on Saturdays, it continued 
to be publifhed, till the ninth of March 1754, To 
point out the many excellent effays contained in it is 
needlefs, as they are now collected into volumes, and 
together with the Rambler form a fyf{tem of moral and - 
ceconomiczl inftitution ; two of them are to be looked 
on as curiofities in different ways, Dr. Warton’s re- 
marks on ‘ King Lear’ and ‘ the Tempett,’ the moft 


¢ That Johnfon was the writer of the papers figned T, I affert 
on the au-hority of his Adverfaria, in which are the original hints of 
many of them in his own hand-writing. 
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learned and judicious critiques in the Englifh lan- 
guage, and the account of a native of Scotland, called 
Admirable Crichton, dictated from memory by John- 
fon to Hawkefworth. - 

As Johnfon expected to be believed whenever he 
either {poke or wrote, he has not vouchfafed to cit 
any authority for the incredible relation, which the 
Adventurer contains, of the perfonal and mental a- 
dowments of a man who is defcribed as a monfter 
both of erudition and prowefs, and in every other 
view of his chara¢ter is reprefented as having pafied 
the limits of humanity. That he had no authomy 
for what he has related of him, would be too much 
to fay, after he has afferted, that he had fuch as was 
inconteftible, yet having that, he has kept within 
the bounds of it, and caft a veil over that blaze of 
glory, which, to gaze on in its naked fplendour,would 
not dazzle but blind the beholder. 

Johnfon’s account, for his 1 muft call it for a reaon 
above given, is in thefe words: 

‘ Among the favourites of nature, that have from 
time to time appeared in the world, enriched with 
© various endowments and contrarieties of excellence, 
“ none fecms to have been more exalted above de 
€ common rate of humanity, than the man known 
‘ about two centuries ago by the appellation of the 
‘ Admirable Crichton; of whofe hiftory, whatever 
‘ we may fupprefs as furpaffing credibiliry, yet ¥e 
€ fhall, upon inconteftable authority, relate enoug) % 
‘ rank him among pro.'igies. 

“© Virtue,” fays Virgil, “ is better accepted when 
* it comes in a pleafing form:” the perfon of Crich- 
© ton was eminently beautiful; but his beauty ¥4 


© confiftent 
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confiftent with fuch activity and ftrength, that in 
fencing, he would fpring at one bound the length 
of twenty feet upon his antagonift ; and he ufed 
his {word in either hand with fuch force and dex- 
terity, that fcarce any one had courage to engage 
him. 

* Having ftudied at St. Andrew’s in Scotland, he 
went to Paris in his twenty-firft year, and affixed 
on the gate of the college of Navarre a kind of 
challenge to the learned of that univerfity, to dif- 
pute with him on a certain day; offering to his 
opponents, whoever they fhould be, the choice of 
ten languages, and of all the faculties and {ciences. 
On the day appointed, three thoufand auditors 
affembled, when four doétors of the church and 
fifty mafters appeared againft him; and one of his 
antagonifts confeffes, that the doctors were de- 
feated, that he gave proofs of knowledge above 
the reach of man, and that a hundred years pafi- 
ed without food or fleep, would not be fufficient 
for the attainment of his learning. After a dif- 
putation of nine hours, he was prefented by the 
prefident and profeffors with a diamond and a 
purfe of gold, and difmiffed with repeated accla- 
mations. 
‘ From Paris he went away to Rome, where hg 
made the fame challenge, and had, in the prefence 
of the pope and cardinals, the fame fuccefs, After- 
wards he contraéted at Venice an acquaintance with 
Aldus Manutius, by whom he was introduced to the 
learned of that city; then vifited Padua, where he- 
engaged in another public difputation, beginning 
U4 * his 
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his performance with an extemporal poem in praife 


© of the city and the affembly then prefent, and con- 
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cluding with an oration equally unpremeditated in 
commendation of ignorance. 
¢ He afterwards publifhed another challenge, in 
which he declared himlelf ready to deteé& the crrors 
of Ariftotle and all his commentators, either in the 
common forms of logic, or in any which his anta- 
gonifts fhould propofe of a hundred different kinds 
of verfe. 
© Thefe acquifitions of learning, however ftupen- 
dous, were not gained at the expence of any pleafure 
which youth generally indulges, or by the omiffion 
of any accomplifhment in which it becomes a gen- 
tlemanto excel: he practifed, in great perfection, the 
arts of drawing and painting; he was an eminenc 
performer in both vocal and inftrumental mufic ; 
he danced with uncommon gracefulnefs ; and on 
the day after his difputation at Paris, exhibited his 
fkill in horfemanfhip before the court of France, 
where, at a public match of tilting, he bore away 
the ring upon his lance fifteen times toge- 
ther. 
‘ He excelled likewife in domeftic games of las 
dignity and reputation; and in the interval be- 
tween his challenge and difputation at Paris, he 
fpent fo much of his time at cards, dice, and tennis, 
that a lampoon was fixed upon the gate of the 
Sorbonne, directing thofe that would fee this 
monfter of erudition, to look for him at the 
tavern. 
© So extenfive was his acquaintance with life and 
manners, that in an Italian comedy, compofed by 
* humfels, 
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himfelf, and exhibited before the court of Mantua, 
he is faid to have perfonated fifteen different cha- 
rafters; in all which he might fucceed without 
great difficulty, fince he had fuch power of reten- 
tion, that once hearing an oration of an hour, he 
would repeat it exaétly, and in the recital follow 
the {peaker through all his variety of tone afd gef- 
ticulation. 
* Nor was his fkill in arms lefs than in learning, 
or his courage inferior to his fkill: there was a 
prize-fighter in Mantua, who travelling about the 
world, according to the barbarous cuftom of that 
age, as a general challenger, had defeated the moft 
celebrated mafters in many parts of Europe; and 
in Mantua, where he then refided, had killed three 
that appeared againft him. The duke repented that 
he had granted him his protection; when Crichton, 
looking on his fanguinary fuccefs with indignation, 
offered to ftake fifteen hundred piftoles, and mount 
the ftage againft him. The duke, with fome re- 
luétance, confented, and, on the day fixed, the com- 
batants appeared: their weapons feem to have 
been fingle rapier, which was then newly intro- 
duced in Italy. The prize-fighter advanced with 
great violence and fiercenefs, and Crichton con- 
tented himfelf calmly to ward his paffes, and fuffered 
him to exhauft his vigour by his own fury: Crichton 
then became the affailant ; and preffed upon him 
with fuch force and agility, that he thruft him 
thrice through the body, and faw him expire: he 
then divided the prize he had won, among the 
widows whofe hufbands had been killed. 

* The 
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‘ The death of this wonderful man I fhould be 
¢ willing to conceal, did I not knoW that every rea- 
“ der will enquire curioufly after that fatal hour, 
< which is common to all human beings, however 
¢ diftinguifhed from each other by nature or by 
¢ fortune. 

¢ The duke of Mantua having received fo many 
‘ proofs of his various merit, made him tutor to his 
« fon Vincentio di Gonzaga, a prince of loofe man- 
‘ners and turbulent difpofition. On this occafion it 
* was, that he compofed the comedy in which he ex- 
© hibited fo many different characters with exact 
‘ propriety. But his honour was of fhort continuance, 
€ for as he was one night in the time of Carnival 
‘ rambling about the ftreets with his guitar in his 
* hand, he was attacked by fix men mafked. WNei- 
‘ ther his courage nor fkill, in this exigence deferred 
‘ him: he oppofed them with fuch aétivity and fpirit, 
* that he foon difperfed them, and difarmed their 
* leader, who throwing off his mafk, difcovered him- 
* felf to be the prince his pupil. Crichton falling 
* on his knees, took his own fword by the point, and 
* prefented it to the prince, who immediately feized 
‘ it, and inftigated, as fome fay, by jealoufy, accord- 
* ing to others, only by drunken fury and brutal re- 
* fentment, thruft him_through the heart. 

‘ Thus was the Admirable Crichton brought into 
* that ftate, in which he could excel the meaneft 
* of mankind only by a few empty honours paid to 
‘ his memory: the court of Mantua teftified their 
“ efteem by a public mourning; the contemporary 
* wits were profufe of their encomiums; and the 
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“ palaces of Italy were adorned with pidtures repre- 
< fenting him of horfeback, with a lance in one hand 
< and a book in the other.’ 

The above account is fo defeétive in the evidences 
of hiftorical verity, that it has been by fome fufpected 
to be fabulous. It is true, that in effays of fuch a 
kind as that which contains this eulogium, it is not 
ufual, for that would be to incur the charge of pedan- 
try, to cite authorities ; neverthelefs, the circumftan- 
ces of time and place feem fo neceffary in the relation 
of every uncommon event, and in the defcription of 
every extraordinary perfon, that the omiffion of both 
in this inftance, as alfo the chriftian name of the perfon 
celebrated, can hardly be excufed. 

To fupply thefe defeéts I might refer the reader 
to authorities, that fix the place of his birth at Clunie 
in the fhire of Perth in Scotland, the year thereof at 
1551, and that of his death 1583; and that tell us 
alfo, that Crichton’s name of baptifm was James; 
and as to the facts enumerated in the Adventurer, 
they feem to be fufficiently authenticated to all the 
purpofes of hiftorical information, in a book written 
in 1652, by Sr Thomas Urquhart*, bearing this 

{trange 


© This fingular perfon, whofe name is fometimes written 
Urchard, was a phyfician of the houfe of Cromarty in Scotland, a 
man of learning, and the firft tranflator into Englith of the works of 
Rabelais. In the time of the rebellion in Scotland, Temp. Car. 1. 
he was a fierce opponent of the prefbyterian eftablifhment, and 
taking, as we may fuppofe, an active part againft it, was made a 
prifoner of war, and though enlarged on his parole, endured many 
hardfhips. Befides the book above-mentioned, he wrote fundry 


traéts, which have lately been colleéted and publifhed in = vo- © 
une 
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{trange title, ‘ EKZKYBAAATPON, or the difcovery 
© of a moft exquifite jewel more precious than dia- 
« monds inchafed in gold, the like whereof was never 
« feen in any age; found in the kennel of Worcefter- 
ftreets, the day after the fight, and fix before the 
« autumnal equinox 1651.’ 

In this book is contained a memorial of fundry 
illuftrious perfons of Scotland, ferving to vindicate 
the honour of that nation, but written in fuch a 
ftyle of learned tumidity and bombaft, as is not to 
be paralleled in any book now extant. I here cite 
from it two paffages refpeSting Crichton as fpecimens 
thercof, and as proofs of Johnfon’s difcretion in veiling 
the effulgence of a character too bright to be viewed 
in its genuine luftre. 

© It happening on a Shrove-Tuefday at night, that 
© this ever-renowned Crichtcun, (who, in the after- 

* noon 
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lume octavo, one whereof is intitled, ‘ The true pedigree aad 
* lineal defcent of the moft ancient and honourable family of 
‘ Urquhart in the houfe of Cromarty, from the creation of the 
‘ world till the year 1652,’ in which we are not more aftonifhed to 
mect with a long fucceflion of names, for the moft part purely 
Greek, than to find fuch minute particulars recorded, as neither 
hutory nor tradition was ever before known to obtrude upon poile- 
aty. 

For intlunce, fneanine of ene of his anceftors named Eformun, 
who he favs lived .A. M. 8to, and married Narfefia ; he tells this 
mofinercuible tale: © Tie was fovercien prince of Achaia. For 
« his fortune in the War, and adiabiicy in convermtion, his fabjects 
© and famiullars furnemed iin fgiwyczs-, tht is, fortunate and well- 
* beloved. Atter which time, his potterity ever fince hath ac- 
© knowhdaed him the taker of all that carry-the name of Ureu- 
* wART. He hod tor his arms three banners, three fhips, and 

* three 
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noon of that day, at the defire of my lord duke 
(the whole court ftriving which fhould exceed 
other in foolery, and devifing of the beft fports to 
excite laughter; neither my lord, duchefs, nor prince, 
being exempted from acting their parts, as well as 
they could) upon a theatre fet up for the purpofe, 
begun to prank it (2 /a Venetiana) with fuch a flou- 
rith of mimick, and ethopoetick geflures, that all 
the courtiers of both fexes, even thofe chat a little 
before that, were fondeft of their own conceits, 
at the fight of his fo inimitable a garb, from ravifh- 
ing actors, that they were before, turned then ra- 
vifhed fpectators. O! with how great livelinefs did 
he reprefent the conditions of all manner of men ! 
how naturally did he fet before the eyes of the be- 
holders the rogueries of all profeffions, from the 
overweening monarch to the peevifh /waine, through 
all intermediate degrees of the fuperficial courtier 
or proud warrior, diffembled churchman,’ doting old 


three ladies, ina field Or, with the pi€ture of a young lady above 
the waift, holding in her right hand a brandithed fword, and a 
branch of myrtle in her left for the creft; and for fupporters, 
two javanetes, after the foldier habit of Achaia, with this motto 
in the fcrole of his coat-armour, Taira » tein afwOszra :---that 
is, thefe three are worthy to behold. Upon his wife Narfefia, 
who was fovereign of the Amazons, he begot Cratynter.’? Of 


Litoborus, another pretended anceftor of the Urquhart family, who 
lived A. M. 1930, he fays, he married two wives, Pafena and 
Emphaneola ; and adds, ‘ yet had he, befides thefe two ladies, feve- 


€ 


ral others, both wives and concubines, as the fafhion was over 
the whole world for the {pace of above a thoufand years there- 


© after.” And of Phrenedon, another, who lived about fixty years 
after, he roundly afferts, * that he was in the houfe of the patriarch 


« smorrah.’ 


Abraham, at the time of the deftruction of Sodom and Go- 


© man; 
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© wax, cozening /awyer, lying traveler, covetous 
© merchant, rude Seaman, pedantick /colar, the amou- 
* rous foepbeard, envious artifan, vainglonous mage, 
© and tricky /ervant ; he did with fuch variety difphy 
© the feveral humours of all thefe forts of peopie, and 
« with a fo bewitching energy, that he feemed to be 
« the original, they the counterfeit; and they the re- 
© femblance whereof he was the prototype: he had all 
* the jeers, {quibs, flouts, buls, quips, taunts, whams, 
© jefts, clinches, gybes, mokes, jerks, with all de 
< feveral kinds of equivocations, and other fophifbcal 
© captions, that could properly be adapred cw the 
« perfon by whofe reprefentation he intended to u- 
¢ veagle the company into a fit of mirth, and would 
* keep in that mifcelany difcourfe of his (which wasall 
© for the fplene, and nothing for the gall) fuch a cl- 
© maétterical and mercurially digefted method, tha 
« when the fancy of the hearers was tickled with ay 
© conceit, and that the jovial blood was moved, be 
“held it going, with another new device upon the 
© back of the firft, and another, yet another, and 200- 
« ther againe, fucceeding one another, for the pro- 
€ moval of what is a ftirring into a higher agitation, 
© ill in the clofure of the luxuriant period, the ¢a- 
« manel wave of the oddeft whimfy of al, enforced 
« the charmed fpirits of the auditory, (for affording 
room to its apprehenfion) fuddenly to burft forth 
* into a laughter; which commonly lafted jut fo loog 
© as he had leafure to withdraw behind the fkreen, 
« fhift off with the help of a page, the fuite he had 
* on, apparel himfelf with another, and rerurn to ¢ 
* ftage to af afreth ; for by that time their tranfported; 
* difparpled, and fublimated fancies, by the wondd- 
6 fully 
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fully operating engines of his folacious inventions, 
had from the hight to which the inward {crues, 
wheeles, and pullies of his wit had elevated them, 
defcended by degrees into their wonted ftations, 
he was ready for the perfonating of another carriage; 
whereof, to the number of fourteen feveral kinds, 
(during the five hours fpace, that at the dukes 
defire, the follicitation of the court, and his own 
recreation, he was pleafed to hiftrionize it) he fhewed 
himfelf fo natural a reprefentative, that any would 
have thought he had been fo many feveral actors, 
differing in all things elfe, fave only the ftature of 
the body ; With this advantage above the moft of 
other actors, whofe tongue, with its ora/ implements, 
is the onely inftrument of their minds difclofing, 
that, befides his mouth with its appurtenances, he 
lodged almoft a feveral oratour in every member of 
his body ; his head, his eyes, his fhoulders, armes, 
hands, fingers, thighs, legs, feet, and breaft, being 
able to decipher any paffion, whofe character he 
purpofed to give. - 

© Firft, he did prefent himfelf with a crown on his 
head, a fcepter in his hand, being clothed in a pur- 
ple robe furred with ermyne ; “after that, with a 
miter on his head, a crofier in his hand, and ac- 
coutred with a paire of lawn-fleeves : and thereafter, 
with a helmet on his head, the vifiere up, a com- 
manding-ftick in his hand, and arrayed in a buff- 


© fuit, with a fcarf abour his middle. then, ina rich 
‘ apparel, after the neweft fafhion, did he fhew him- 
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felf, (like another Sejanus) with a periwig daubed 


‘ with Cypres powder : in fequel of that, he came 
© out with a three corner'd cap on his head, fome 


‘ parchments 
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parchments in his hand, and writings hanging af 
his girdle like chancery bills ; and next co that, with 
a furred gown about him, an ingot of gold in hs 
hand, and a bag full of money by his-fide ; after all 
this, he appeares againe clad in a country-jacket, 
with a prong in his hand, and a Monmoutb-hke-cap 
on his head: then very fhortly after, with a pal- 
mer’s coat upon him, a bourdon ® in his hand, and 
fome few cockle-fhels ftuck to his hat, he look’e as 
if he had come in pilgrimage from Saint Michael ; 
immediatly after that, he domineers it in a bare 
unlined gowne, with a pair of whips in the one hand, 
and Corderius in the other: and in fuite thereof, 
he bonder/pondered+ it with a pair of pannier-Itke 
breeches, a Mountera-cap on his head, and a knife 
in a wooden fheath, dagger ways, by his fide ; about 
the latter end he comes forth again with a fquare 
in one hand, a rule in the other, and a leather apron 
before him: then very quickly after, with a forp 
by his fide, a fheep hook in his hand, and a bafket 
full of flowers to make nofegays for his miftns : 
now drawing to a clofure, he rants it firfl in cxerpe, 
and vapouring ic with gingling fpurrs, and his armes 
a kenbol like a Don Diego he ftrouts it, and by 
the loftinefs of his gate plaics the Capitam Spae- 
vento: then in the very twinkling of an eye, you 
would have feen him againe iffue forth with a 
cloak upon his arm, in a livery garment, thereby 
reprefenting the ferving-man; and laftly, at one 
* Amufical inftrament refembling a baffoon, ferving alfo for a 


walking-ftaff, in ufe with the pilgrims who vifit the body of St. 
James at Compoftella. Gen. Hut. of the Science and Prafice of 
Mufic, vol. iv. 139. 


+ For this ftrange word po meaning can be found. 
© tune, 
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time amongft thofe other, he came out with a long 
gray beard, and bucked ruff, crouching on a ftaff 
tip’t with the head of a Barber’s Cithern *, and his 
gloves hanging by a button at his girdle. 

“ Thofe fifteen feveral perfonages he did reprefent 
with fuch excellency of garb, and exquifiténefs of 
language, that condignely to perpend the fubtlety of 
the invention, the method of the difpofition, the 
neatnefs of the elocution, the gracefulnefs of the 
action, and wonderful variety in the fo dextrous 
perform:nce of all, you would have taken it for’ 
a comedy of five acts, confifting of three fcenes, 
each compofed by the beft poet in the world, and 
acted by fifteen of the beft players that ever lived, 
as was moft evidently made apparent to all the 
fpectators, in the fifth and laft hour of his action, 
(which, according to our weftern account, was 
about fix aclock at night, and, by the calculation 
of that country, half an hour paft three and twenty, 
at that time of the yeer) for, purpofing to leave of 
with the fetting of the fun, with an endeavour never- 
thelefs to make his conclufion the mafter-piece of 
the work, he, to that effect, fummoning all his fpi- 
rits together, which never failed to be ready at the 
cal of fo worthy a commander, did, by their affift- 
ance, fo conglomerate, fhuffle, mix, and interlace the 
geftures, inclinations, actions, and very tones of the 
fpeech of thofe fifteen feveral forts of men whofe car- 
riages he did perfonate, into an ineftimable Ol/apo- 


® The inftrument now ignorantly called a guitar. It was for- 


merly part of the furniture of a barber’s fhop, and was the amufe- 
ment of waiting cuftumers. See Gen. Hilt. of the Science and 
Practice of Mufic, Vol. III. page 408. ; 
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drida of immaterial morfels of divers kinds, fursble 


‘to the very Ambrofian relifh of the Heliconsan 
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Nymphs, that in the Peripetia of this Drammancal 
exercitation, by the inchanted tranfportation of the 
eyes and eares of its fpectabundal auditorie, one 
would have fworne that they all had looked with 
multiplying glaffes, and that (like that Angel im the 
Scripture, whofe voice was faid to be like the vosce 
of a multitude) they heard in him alone the promuf- 
cuous fpeech of fifteen feveral actors; by the various 
ravifhments of the excellencies whereof, in the fro- 
licknefs of a jocund ftraine beyond expectanon, the 
logofafcinated fpirits of the beholding hearers and 
auricularie fpectators, were fo on a fudden feazed 
upon in their rifible faculties of the foul, and all 
their vital motions fo univerfally affected in ths 
extremitie of agitation, that to avoid the inevitable 
charmes of his intoxicating ejaculations, and the 
accumulative influences of fo powerfull a tranfpor- 
tation, one of my lady Dutchefs chief Maids of 
Honour, by the vehemencie of the fhock of thofe 
incomprehenfible raptures, burft forth into a laugh- 
ter, to the rupture of a veine in her body ; and ano- 
ther young lady, by the irrefiftible violence of the 
pleafure unawares infufed, where the tender recep- 
tubilitie of her too too tickled fancie was leaft able 
to hold out, fo unprovidedly was furprifed, that 
with no lefs impetuofitie of ridibundal paffion 
then (as hath been told) occafioned a fraéture in 
the other young ladie modecftic, fhe, not able 
longer to fupport the well-bcloved busthen of © 
exceffive delizht, and intranfing joys of fuch Mer 
cunal exhilarations, through the ineffable eatafie of 

‘ a 
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* an overmaftered apprehenfion, fell back in a {wown, 
without the appearance of any other life into her, 
then what by the moft refined wits of theological 
fpeculators is conceived to be exerced by the pureft 
parts of the feparated entelechies of bleffed faints 
in their fublimeft converfations with the celeftial 
* hierarchies: this accident procured the incoming of 
* an apothecarie with reftoratives, as the other did 
* that of a furgeon, with confolidative medica+ 
< ments.’ 

Speaking of the manner of Crichton’s death, and 
that it followed from a thruft with his own {word by 
the hand of the prince, fon of the duke of Mantua, 
the author fays ; 

‘ The whole court wore mourning for him full 
© three quarters of a yeer together: his funeral was 
* very ftately, and on his hearfe were ftuck more Epi- 
© taphs, Elegies, Threnodies, and Epicediums, then, 
© if digefted into one book, would have out-bulk’e 
* all Homers works ; fome of them being couched 
* in fuch exquifite and fine Latin, that you would 
¢ have thought great Virgil, and Baptifta Mantuanus, 
* for the love of their mother-city, had quit the E/y- 
« fian fields to grace his obfequies: and other of 
© them (befides what was done in other languages) 
“ compofed in fo neat Italian, and fo purely fancied, 
© as if Ariofto, Dante, Petravk, and Bembo had been | 
© purpofely refufcitated, to ftretch even to the utmoft, 
their poetick vein, to the honour of this brave man ; 
whofe picture till this hour is to be feen in the bed- 
chambers or galleries of the meit of the great men of 
that nation, reprefenting him on horieback, with a 
lance in one hand, and a book in the other: and 
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« moft of the young ladies likewife, that were anv 
‘ ching handfome, ina memorial of his worth, had 
¢ his effigies in a little oval tablet of gold, hanging 
© ’qwixe their breafts; and held (for many yeers wge- 
« ther) chat Metamazion, or intermammilary ornamer:, 
© an as neceffary outward pendicle, for the benc: 
« fetting forth of their accoutrements, as cither Fea, 
© Watch, or Stomacher.’ 

The feveral exploits of Crichton, above-related, a 
they appear upon the face of Sir Thomas Urquhans 
book, are, ic muft be confeffed, unfupported by any cita- 
tions from hiftory, or the writings of contemporary b:o- 
graphers, or other narrators of remarkable tranfacuons, 
and may, therefore, in the judgment of thofe who r- 
fieét on the hyperbolical ftyle of the author, and the 
extravagancies to which fuch an enthufiaftic {punt a 
his will lead men, ftand in need of ftill farther proof. 
Happily, fince the publication of the Adventurer, 
fuch evidence has been Jaid before the public, as mutt 
remove all doubt of the exiftence of fuch a perion a 
Crichton, and of the truth of the faéts above-relared 
of him. 

For this information we are indebted to Mr. Pen- 
nant, who, in his tour to Scotland, vol. J. page 295) 
confirms the account of Sir Thomas Urquhart in all 
its particulars, vouching, as his authority, Aldus Ma- 
nutius, Joannes Eames a phyfician of Vicenza, 
and a writer whom I take to be Eftienne Palquict, 
two of wim were perfonally acquainted with him, 
and eyc-witnelies to the triumphs by them feveralls 
recorded. Trom Aidus Manutius we learn, cut 
Crichton was a {cholar of Buchanan. 

Mr, 
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Mr. Pennant has further obliged the public with 
fome Latin verfes of Crichton’s writing, and an en- 
graving of him from an original portrait. 

From all which teftimonies, it is but a neceffary 
conclufion, that whatever may be fuppreffed, as paffing 
credibility, of the perfon here celebrated, enough is, 
upon inconteftable authority, related, to induce us to 
rank him among prodigies. , 

That Johnfon dictated this number of the Adven- - 
turer, I have already faid: that he did not himfelf 
write it may be thus accounted for; he had doubt- 
lefs red the hiftory of Crichton in Sir Thomas Ur- 
quhart’s book, and retained it with that firmnefs of 
memory, which held faft almoft every thing that he 
met with in books. Suppofing him, as we may, ‘too 
indolent to recur to one that he had formerly red 
through, and, in the hearing of Hawkefworth, to have 
related the tranfactions of fo wonderful a man, the 
latter might catch at it as a fit fubject for an effay, 
and give jt to the world, as he has done in the Ad- 
venturer. To which we may add, that Johnfon was 
feldom a narrator of events: his talent was origina] 
thinking ; in converfation he told ftories, and related 
hiftorical facts with great precifion, but rarely fent 
them abroad in writing. 

Weare not to fuppofe, that that forenefs of mind, 
which Johnfon feems to have felt at the time of his 
difcontinuing the Rambler, was, in the short interval 
of fix months, fo completely healed, as to render him 
a difinterefted candidate for praife in this new publi- 
cation ; or that he who had declared, that he could 
not compofe a fermon, gratis, would write an Adven- 
turer, without being hired to it: on the contrary, it 
| X3 ig 
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is certain, that he retained his old maxim, that gain 
was the only genuine ftimulative to literary exernoa, 
and that the affiftance he gave to this publicauon was 
purchafed at two guineas, for every number that he 
had finifhed ; a rate of payment which he had before 
adjufted in his ftipulation for the Rambler, and was 
probably the meafure of a reward to his fellow- 
Jabourers. 

The avowed end of the Adventurer, being the farne 
with that of the Rambler, and the plan and condu& 
thereof fo little different from it, the latter may be 
confidered as a continuation of the former: never- 
thelefs, it may be obferved, thac in the Adventurer, the 
number of entertaining papers, of portraits, fngulag 
charatters, and effays of wit, humour, and pleafanery, 
is greater, in proportion, than in the Rambker ; and 
to that diverfity it was doubtiefs owing, that the 
circulation of ic was more diffufe. On the part of 
the writers it was carried on with great vigour, and, 
together with the Rambler, is likcly to remain a lag@- 
ing evidence of the fpirit that dictated, and the public 
good fenfe that encouraged, fuch a feries, as they both 
contain, of religious inftruction, ceconomical wifdena, 
and innocent delight. 

Hawkcfworth has, almoft in terms, declared him- 
felf the editor of the Adventurer, and that the other 
contributors thereto were merely auxiliarics; and his 
zeal for its fuccefs may be inferred from the numbeg 
of papers written by himfclf, which, upon a compa- 
rifon, will be found nearly equal to that of all the reft. 
This zeal was excited by a motive far more ftrong 
than any which actuated his co-adjutors, a defire of 
advantage in his then projeilion, which oftenfibly wag 

: thar 
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that of a governor of a fchool for the education of 
young females, by making himfelf known as a judge 
of life and manners, and capable of qualifying thofe 
of riper years for che important relations of domeftic’ 
fociety. 

But while he was indulging a well-grounded hope 
to reap this fruit of his ftudies, a reward of a very 
different kind courted his acceptance. The arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, Dr. Herring, his diocefan and 
neighbour, having perufed his effays, and informed 
himfelf of his general charaéter, made him an offer 
of a faculty that fhould raife him above the level of 
vulgar literati, and, almoft without his being con- 
{cious of any fuch exaltation, create him a doétor of 
both laws, and the honour was accepted. 

Among men of real learning, there is but one opi- 
nion concerning what are called Lambeth degrees. 
The right of conferring them is a relic of the power 
anciently exercifed in this country by the legates: of 
the pope, and is, by ftatute, transferred to the arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury. It received a legal fanétion in 
the determination, about the year 1720, of the cafe of 
the warden of Manchetter college. Degrees of this kind 
are often convenient for clergymen, as they are quali- 
fications for a plurality of livings, but, as they imply 
nothing more than favour, convey little or no honour. 

But Hawkeiworth was fo far miftaken in his notion 
of this aét of kindnefs of the archbifhop, that though. 
he had never red Juftinian, nor perhaps ever feen the 
Corpus Juris Civilis, or Corpus Juris Canonici, he 
conceived himfelf tranimuted by it into a civilian and 
a canonift, and qualified for an advocate in either of 
thofe judicatures where the above laws are feverally 
recognifed, 
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In confequence of this perfuafion, he made an effort 
to be admitted a pleader in the courts of ecclefiaftical 
jurifdidtion, but met with fuch an oppofition as ob- 
figed him to defift. Upon this, he bent his courfe 
another way, and, recurring to his firft defign of con- 
verting his fchoo! into a kind of female academy, foc- 
ceeded, not more to his own emolument, than the 
improvement of thofe who participated in the benefits 
of his tuition. 

In this train of events, and others that are well 
enough known, it may be difcerned, chat Hawkef- 
worth was a greater gainer by the Adventurer chan 
any of thofe concerned in it. His fuccefs, however, 
wrought no good effects upon his mind and condué& ; 
it elared him too much, and betrayed him imo a for- 
getfulnefs of his origin, and a negleé of his early ac- 
quaintance ; and on this I have heard Johnfon re- 
mark, in terms that fufficiently expreffed 2 knowledge 
of his character, and a refentment of his behaviour. 
It is probable that he might ufe the fame language to 
Hawkefworth himfelf, and alfo reproach him with the 
acceptance of an academical honour to which he could 
have no pretenfions, and, which Johnfon, conceiving 
to be irregular, as many yet do, held in great con- 
tempt ; thus much is certain, that foon after the at- 
tainment of it, the intimacy between them ccafed. 

The expedients above-mentioned, and the vifits of 
a variety of friends, which his writings had procured 
him, afforded Johnfon great relief, and enabled him to 
keep at a bay thofe terrors, which were almoft incef- 
fantly affailing him, till the beginning of the year 
1752, O. S. when it pleafed God to try him by ace 
Jamity, which was very near realizing all thofe evils 

which, 
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which, for a feries of years, he had dreaded: this was 
the lofs of his wife, who, on the 28th day of March, 
and after feventeen years cohabitation, left him a 
childlefs widower, abandoned to forrow, and incapable 
of confolation. | 

Thofe who were beft acquainted with them both, 
wondered that Johnfon could derive no comfort from 
the ufual refources, reflections on the conditions of 
mortality, the inftability of human happinefs, refig- 
nation to the divine will, and other topics; and the 
more, when they confidered, that their marriage was 
not one of thofe which inconfiderate young people 
call love-matches, and that fhe was more than old 
enough to be his mother ; that, as their union had not 
been productive of children, the medium of a new 
relation between them was wanting; that her inat- 
tention to fome, at leaft, of the duties of a wife, were ° 
evident in the perfon of her hufband, whofe negli- 
gence of drefs feemed never to have received the 
leaft correction from her, and who, in the fordidnefs 
of his apparel, and the complexion. of his linen, even 
fhamed her. For thefe reafons I have often been 
inclined to think, that if this fondnefs of Johnfon 
for his wife was not diffembled, it was a leffon that 
he had learned by rote, and that, when he practifed 
it, he knew not where to ftop till he became ridicu- 
lous. It is true, he has celebrated her perfon in the 
word formofe, which he caufed to be infcribed- on 
her grave-{tone; but could he, with that imperfection 
in his ight which made him fay, in the words of 
Milton, he never faw the human face divine, have 
been a witnefs of her beauty ? which we may ge 
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had fultained fome lofs before he married; her 
daughter by her former hufband being but hetle 
younger than Johnfon himfelf. As, during her life- 
time, he invited but few of his friends to his houfe, I 
never faw her, but I have been told by Mr. Garrick, 
Dr. Hawkefworth, and others, that there was fomewhar 
crazy in the behaviour of them both; profound refpec® 
on his part, and the airs of an antiquated beauty oa 
her’s. Johnfon had not t!.en been ufed to the company 
of women, and nothing but his converfation rendered 
him tolerable among them: it was, therefore, necef- 
fary that he fhould practice his beft manners to one 
whom, as fhe was defcended from an ancient family, 
and had brought him a fortune, he thought his fu- 
perior. This, after all, muft be faid, that he h- 
boured to raife his opinion of her to the highef, 
by inferting in many of her books of devotion that 
I have feen, fuch endearing memorials as thefe: 
¢ This was dear Tetty’s book.’ ‘ This was a 
* prayer which dear Tetty was accuftomed to fay,” 
not to mention his frequent recollection of her in his 
meditations, and the fingularity of his prayers refpeét- 
mg her. 

Fo fo high a pitch had he worked his remembrance 
of her, that he requefted a divine, of his acquaintance, 
to preach a fermon at her interment, which, probably, 
he would have written himfelf, but was diffuaded from 
fo oftentatious a difplay of the virtues of a woman, 
who, though fhe was his wife, was but little known. 
He intended alfo to have depofited her remains in the 
chapel in Tothill fields, Weftminfter, but, altering his 
mind, he committed the difpofal of them to his friend 

: Hawkefworth, 
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Wawkefworth, who buried her in his own parifh- 
church of Bromley in Kent, under a black marble 
ftone, on which Johnfon himfelf, a few months be- 
fore his death, caufed the following memorial to be 
infcribed : 


Hic conduntur reliquiz 
ELIzaBETHA 
Antiqua Jarvifiorum gente, 
Peatlinge, apud Leiceftrienfes, orte ; 
Formofx, cultz, ingeniofz, pis ; 
Uxoris, primis nuptiis, Henrict Portsr, 
Secundis, SaMUELIS JOHNSON ; 
Qui multum amatam, diugue defletam 
Hoc lapide contexit. 
Obiit Londini, menfe Mart. 
A. D. MDCCLIII. 


E have been informed that, in his early youth, he 
entertained a romantic paffion, excited poffibly by 
reading the poets, for a young woman of a family 
and in circumftances far above him; but proofs are 
wanting that Johnfon was, at any period of his 
life, fufceptible of amorous emotions. In his inter- 
courfe with the world, he had become known ta 
many of the female fex, who fought his converfa- 
tion®*, but it was never heard that he entertain- 
ed a paffion for any one, or was in any other 
fenfe a lover, than as he was the author of amo- 


2 Pofterity will wonder to be told, that a celebsatedcourtezan, 
Kitty Fither, was of the number, and that, peflibly having heard of 
the attempt of Lais on Demafhenes, the once lefe her card at 
his houfe. 

rous 
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rous verfes. If ever he was in danger of becom- 
ing one in reality, it was of a young woman whom 
he ufed to call Molly Afton, of whofe wit, and of the 
delight he enjoyed in converfing with her, he would 
fpeak with rapture *, but this was in the life-time of 
Mrs. Johnfon, and he was a man too ftné in hs 
morals to give any reafonable caufe of jealoufy to a 
wife. 

The melancholy, which feized Johnfon on the death 
of his wife, was not, in degree, fuch as ufually follows 
the deprivation of near relations and friends: it was 
of the blackeft and deepeft kind. That affeéhon, 
which could excite in the mind of - Milton the pleaf- 
ing images defcribed in his fonnet on his deceafed 
wife, 


« Methought I faw my late efpoufed faint,” 


wrought no fuch effe& on that of Johnfon: the appa- 
tition of his departed wife was altogether of the 
terrific kind, and hardly afforded him a hope thar fhe 
was in a ftate of happinefs. 


© She was a violent whig, and, by confequence, a declaimer fer 
berty, a par.icular in her character that induced Johnion tocom- 
pliment her in the following elegant epigram : 
Liber ut effe velim, fuafifti pulchra Maria, 
Ut maneam liber—pulchra Maria, vale ! 
thus tranflated by Richard Paul Jodrell, Efq; 
When fair Maria’s foft perfuafive ftrain 
Bids univerfal liberty to reign, 
Ob! bow at variance are her lips and eyes! 
For, while the charmer talks, the gazer dies. 
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That thefe gloomy conceptions were in part owing 
to the books he had been accuftomed to read, I have 
little doubt. Sundry paffages occur in his writings, 
which induce a fufpicion, that his notions of the ftate 
of departed fpirits were fuch as are now deemed fuper- 
ftitious; and I will not attempt to vindicate him 
from the charge of believing fome of the many rela- 
tions extant, that go to prove an intercourfe between 
them and the inhabitants of this earth, Thefe, as they 
were fyftematical, and fuch as he was able to defend 
by arguments the moft fpecious, I can no better ace 
count for, than by a fuppofition, that in the courfe of 
his ftudies he had been a dabbler in demonology, by 
which I mean, not the writings of thofe vulgar authors 
who relate the intrigues and midnight banquets of 
witches with infernal fpirits, or that teach the difference 
between black and white witches, and affert the power 
of them and their agents to harm us, but from thofe 
more authentic writers, namely, Mede, and others, 
whofe proofs, that the doctrine of demons made a 
part of the gentile theology, have induced an opinion 
that in thefe later times departed fpirits have fuch an 
exiftence as the intercourfe above-mentioned, feems 
to imply. 

Nort to dwell longer on G3 painful a fubjeét, I will 
difmifs thefe reflections with an obfervation, that by 
the unhappinefs of his bodily conftitution, and the 
defect of his organs of fenfe, he was rendered unfuf- 
ceptible of almoft all thofe delights which we term 
pleafures of the imagination, and which help to foothe 
the mind under affliction; and this melancholy truth 
I fhall attempt to illuftrate by the following obfer- 
vations : 


2 With 
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With refpect to fight, it muft be noted, that he was 
of that clafs of men, who, from a defeét in the vifual 
organs, are termed myops, or near-fighted perfons ; 
and farther, that difeafe had deprived him of the ufe 
of one eye, the confequence whereof was, that in Leu 
of thofe various delightful profpeéts which the face 
of nature affords, the beautiful and the grand, that 
multiply ideas and adminifter delight, as well in the 
reflection as the immediate enjoyment of them, his 
mind was prefented with an univerfal blank. Nor 
was his misfortune lefs, with refpe&t to thofe objeds 
wherein beauty, fymmetry, and harmony of parts and 
proportions are refident: to him a ftatue was an 
unfhapen mafs, and a fumptuous edifice a quarry 
of ftone. Of the beauties of painting, norwithftand- 
ing the many eulogiums on that art which, after the 
commencement of his friendfhip with Sir Jofhua 
Reynolds, he inferted in his writings, he had not the 
leaft conception ; and this leads me to mention a fa& 
to the purpofe, which I well remember. One evening, 
at the club, I came in with a {mall roll of prints, 
which, in the afternoon, I had picked up: I think 
they were Jand{capes of Perelle, and laying it down 
with my hat, Johnfon’s curiofity prompted him to 
take it up and unroll it: he viewed the prints feverally 
with great attention, and afked me what fort of plea- 
fure fuch things could afford me; I told him, thar as 
reprefentations of nature, containing an affemblage 
of fuch particulars as render rural fcenes delightful, 
they prefented to my mind the objeéts themfelves, 
and that my imagination realifed the profpect before 
me; he faid, that was more than his would do, for that 

3 in 
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in his whole life he was never capable of difcerning the 
leat refemblance of any kind between a picture and 
the fubjeét it was intended to reprefent. 

To the delights of mufic, he was equally infenfible : 
neither voice nor inftrument, nor the harmony of con- 
cordant founds, had power over his affections, or even 
to engage his attention. Of mufic in general, he has 
been heard to fay, ‘ it excites in my mind no ideas, 

‘© and hinders me from contemplating my own;’ and 
of a fine finger, or inftrumental performer, that ‘ he had 
© the merit of a Canary-bird*.’ Not that his hearing 
was fo defective as to account for this infenfibility, 
but he laboured under the misfortune which he has 
noted in his life of Barretier, and is common to more 
perfons than in this mufical age are willing to confefs 
it, of wanting that additional fenfe or faculty, which | 
renders mufic grateful to the human ear. 

From this ftate of his mental and bodily conttitution, 
it muft neceffarily be inferred, that his comforts were 
very few, and that his mind had no counterpoife 
againft thofe evils of ficknefs, forrow, and want, 
which, at different periods of his life he laboured 
under, and in fome of his writings pathetically 
laments. Of this misfortune himfelf was fenfible, 


© I have fometimes thought that mufic was pofitive pain to him, 
Upon his once hearing a celebrated performer go through a hard 
compofition, and hearing it remarked that it was very difficult, 
Johnfon faid, ‘1 would it had been impoffible.’ As a icience of - 
which he was ignorant he contemned it. In the early part of my 
life I had colle&ted {ome memoirs of Abbate Stelfuni, Mr. Handel’s 
predeceffor at the court of Hanover, and the compofer of thole fine 
ducts that go ander his name, with a view to print them, as prefents 
to fome mufical friends: I fubmitted the manufcript to Johnfon’s 
» and he returned it with corrcétions that turned to ridi- | 


eale all I had faid of him and his works. 
and 
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and the frequent reflection thereon wrought in hia 
a perfuafion, that the evils of human life preponde- 
rated againft the enjoyments of it; and this opinioa 
he would frequently enforce by an obfervation on the 
general ufe of narcotics in all parts of the world, 2s, 
in the eaft, and fouthern countries, oprum; in the 
weft, and northern, fpirituous liquors and tobacco ® ; 
and into this principle he refolved moft of the temp- 
tations to ebriety. To the ufe of the former of thet, 
himfelf had a ftrong propenfitry, which increafed as 
he advanced in years: his firft inducement to it was, 
relief againft watchfulnefs, but when it became habe- 
tual, ic was the means of pofitive pleafure, and as fuch, 
was reforted to by him whenever any depreffion of 
fpirits made it neceffary. His practice was, to take 
it in fubftance, that is to fay, half a grain levigated 
with a fpoon againft the fide of a cup half full of 
fome liquid, which, as a vehicle, carried it down. 
With fo few refources of delight, it is not to be 
wondered at, if after the lofs of his wife, his melan- 
choly was hardly fupportable. Company and conver- 
fation were the only reliefs to it, and when thefe failed 
him he was miferable. At the club in Ivy lane, our 
ufual hour of departure was eleven, and when the 
approached he was frequently tempted to wander the 
ftreets, and join in the converfation of thofe mifer 
able females who were there to be met with. Of 
thefe he was very inquifitive as to thcir courte of life, 
the hiftory of their feduction, and the chances of re- 
claiming them. The firft queftion he generally 


© He has been heard to remark, that fince the difufe of fmoaking 
among the better fort of people, fuicile has been more frequent is 

thiy country than before. ; 
afked, 
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afked was, if they could read. Of one who was very 
handfome, he afked, for what fhe thought God had 
given her fo much beauty : fhe anfwered—‘ To pleafe 
© gentlemen *.’ 

In the midft of the diftreffes which, at this period 
of his life, furrounded him, he found both inclination 
and the means to be helpful to others. His wife, 
a fhort time before her death, had configned to his 
Care a friend of her own fex, a perfon of very extraor- 
dinary endowments, whom, for a benevolent purpofe 
that will be fhortly mentioned, Johnfon had invited 
to a refidence in his houfe: This was Mrs. Anna 
Williams, whofe hiftory is as follows : 

Her father, Zachariah Williams, was a furgeon and 
phyfician in South Wales, a man of parts and great 
ingenuity: he had addicted himfelf to mathematical 
ftudies, and having, by a kind of intuitive penetra- 
tion, difcovered, that the variations of the magnetic 
needle were equal at equal diftances eaft and weft ; 
he entertained a fanguine hope, that he had attained 
the means of afcertaining the longitude.. As London 
was the place where he thought he fhould beft avail 
himfelf of his difcovery, and alfo turn it to the im- 
provement of his fortunes, he, in the year 1730, 
with an apparatus of mathematical and nautical inftru- 
ments of his own invention, left his habitation and 
bufincfs, and, together with his daughter, fettled in 
the metropolis. His firft bufinefs was, to lay before 
the commiffioners of the longitude the fruits of his 


© This ftory is too well attefted for me to omit it; but 1t leaves 
it a queition, how, with the defect of fight under which he laboured, 
he was capable of difcerning beauty. He might poffibly think it 
an indifpenfable requifite for her profeifion, and therefore conclude 
that fhe had it. : 

Vor. I. ae {tudies ; 
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ftudies ; but, upon a due examination, they all proved 
abortive : no proportion whatever of the reward could 
be affigned him as his due ; but, as a kind of recoa- 
pence for his difappointment, means were found © 
procure him a maintenance in the Charterhoufe, and 
accordingly he was admitted into that afylum of 
age and poverty. With all his ingenuity and ices- 
tific wifdom, which I have heard his daughter, with 
an excufable partiality, magnify beyond credibility, ie 
muft have been defective in worldly prudence; fo, 
either by the infraction of ceconomical regulations, o 
fome other mifconduct refpecting the endowment 
from which he derived his fupport, he rendered hmn- 
felf at firft obnoxious to cenfure from the governors, 
and in the end was obliged to forego all the benefis 
of it, to become an outcait, and, at the age of feventy- 
five, to fuffer fhipwreck in the wide ocean of te 
world. In a narrative, publifhed in 1749, he comr 
plains of his expulfion as an act of injuttice. 

What became of him afterwards I could mve 
learn, fave that in the year 1755, he publifhed » 
Italian and Englifh a book intitled, * An account of 
* an attempt to afcertain the longitude at fea, by 
* exact theory of the macnetical needle,’ written, 3 
it is fuppofed, by Johnfon, and tranflared by Mr. 
Baretti. Of his daughter, I am able to fay mor, 
having known her a long time. About ten yeas 
after her arrival with her father in London, fhe was 
alarmed by the appearance of a cataract on both her 
eyes, which continued to increafe till it totally de- 
prived her of her fight. Before this calamity befe! 
her, fhe, with the affiftance of her father, had #- 
quired a knowledge of the French and Italian 


10 languages 
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Janguages, and had made great improvements in 
literature, which, together with thé exercife of her 
needle, at which fhe was very dextrous, as well after 
the lofs of her fight as before, contributed to fupport 
her under her affliction, till a time when it was thought 
by her friends, that relief might be obtained from the 
hand of an operating furgeon. At the requelt of 
Dr. Johnfon, I went with her toa friend of mine, 
Mr. Samuel Sharp, fenior furgeon of Guy’s hofpital, 
who before had given me to uncerftand, that he would 
couch her gratis if the cataraét was ripe, but upon 
making the experiment it was found otherwife, and 
that the cryftalline humour was not fufficiently in- 
fpiffared for the needle to take effect. She had been 
almoft a conftant companion of Mrs. Johnfon for fome 
time before her deceafe, but had never refided in the 
houfe : afterwards, for the convenience of performing 
the intended operation, Johnfon-took her home, and 
upon the failure of that, kept her as the partner of 
his dwelling till he removed into chambers, firft in ~ 
Gray’s inn, and next in the Temple. Afterward, in 
1766, upon his taking a houfe in Johnfon’s court in 
Fleet ftreet, he invited her thither, and in that, and 
his laft houfe in Bolt court, the fucceffively dwelt for 
the remainder of her life. 

The lofs of her fight made but a {mall abatement 
of her chearfulnefs, and was fcarce any interruption 
of her ftudies. With the affiftance of two female 
friends, fhe tranflated from the French of Pere La 
Bletrie, the life of the emperor Julian*. In1755, 
Mr. Garrick, ever difpofed to help the affiitted, in- 


© See it mentioned in Nichols’s Life of Bowyer. 
Yean. dulged 
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duleed her with a benefit-play that produced her 
two hundred pounds; and in 1766, fhe publifhed by 
fubfcription a quarto volume of mifcellanies in profe 
and verfe, and thereby increafed her little fund to 
three hundred pounds, which, being prudently inveft- 
ed, yielded an income, that under fuch protection as 
fhe experienced from Dr. Johnfon, was fufficient for 
her fupport. 

She was 2 woman of an enlightened underftanding ; 
plain, as the women call it, in her perfon, and eafily 
provoked to anger, but poffeffing, neverthelefs, fome 
excellent moral qualities, among which no one was 
more confpicuous, than her iste to promote the 
welfare ait happincfs of others, and of this fhe 
gave a fignal proof, by her folicitude in favour of 
an inflicuzion for the maintenance and education of. 
poor deferied females in the parifh of St. Sepulchre, 
London, fupported by the voluntary contributions of 
ladies, and, as the foundation-ftone of a fund for its 
future fubfiftence, the bequeathed to it the whole of 
that litde, which, by the means above-mentioned, 
fhe had been able to accumulate. To the endow- 
tents and qualhties here afcribed to her, may be 
added, a larger fhare of experimental prudence than is 
the Ict of moft of her fex. Johntor, in many exi- 
gencecs, found her an able counfellor, and feldom 
fhewed his wiflom mere than when he hearkened to 
her advice. Inreturn, fhe received from his conver- 
fation the advantages of rcligious and moral improve- 
ment, which fhe cultivated fo, as ina great meafure 
to fmooth the conftitutional afperity a her temper. 
When thefe particulars are known, this intimacy, 
which began with compaffion, and terminated in a 


friendfhip 
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wtrfriendfhip that fubfifted till death diffolved it, will be 
hereafily accounted for. . 
cz: Johnfon had but fora fhort time enjoyed the relief 
‘i from folitude and melancholy refle@tion which this 
«friendly attachment afforded him, before he expe- 
ar.menced that affliction, which, in the courfe.of nature, 
sis the concomitant of longevity, in the lofs of his 
friend Cave, who finifhed a ufeful and well-fpent life 
~. in the month of January, 1754. It might feem that 
,. between men fo different in their endowments and 
- tempers as Johnfon and Cave were, little of true 
- . friendfhip could fubfift, but the contrary was the 
-- cafe: Cave, though a man of a faturnine difpofition, 
¢- had a fagacity which had long been exercifed in the 
difcrimination of men, in fearching into the receffes 

.. of their minds, and finding out what they were fit 
for; and a liberality of fentiment and aétion, which, 
unuer proper reftri€tions, inclined him not only to 
encourage genius and merit, but to efteem and even 

., to-venerate the poffeffors of thofe qualities as often as 
- he met with them: it cannot, therefore, be fuppofed, 
but that he entertained a high regard for fuch a man 
as Johnfon, and, having had a long experience of his 
abilities and integrity, that he had improved this dif- 
pofition into friendfhip. Johnfon, on his part, fought 
for other qualities in thofe with whom he meant to 
form conneétions: had ke determined to make only 
thofe his friends whofe endowments were equal to his 
own, his life would have been that of a Carthufian ; 
he was therefore more folicitous to contract friend- 
fhips with men of probity and integrity, and endued 

| with good moral qualities, than with thofe whofe in- 
telle€tual powers, or literary attainments, were the 
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moft confpicuous part of their character; and of 
the former, Cave had a fhare, fufficient to juftify his 
choice. 

On this mutual regard for each other, as on a folid 
bafis, refted the friendfhip between Johnfon and Cave. 
It was therefore with a degree of forrow, proportioned 
to his feelings towards his friends, which were ever 
tender, that Johnfon reficéted on the lofs he had to 
fufiain, and became the narrator of the moft important 
incidents of his life. In the account which he has 
given ct his death, it will be readily believed, that 
what he has rclaucd refpect.ng the conftaucy of his 
friendhhip, is trac, and that when, as the laft a& of 
reafon, he fondly preffed the hand that was afterwards 
employed in recording his memory, hits affection was 
fincere. 

By fome papers now in my hands it feems that, not- 
withttanding Johnfon was paid fer writing the Ramb- 
ler, he had a remaining intereft in the copy-right of 
that paper, which about this time he fold. The pro- 
duce thereof, the pay he was receiving for his papers 
inthe Adventurer, and the fruits of his other literary 
Jabours, had now exalted hin to fuch a (tate of com- 
parative affuence, as, in his judgement, made a man- 
{ervant neceffary. Soon after the deceafe of Mrs. 
Johnfon, the father of Dr. Bathurft arrived in England 
from Jamaica, and brought with him a negro-fervantr, 
a native of thacifland, whom he caufed to be baptized 
and named Francis Barber, and fent for inftruétion 
to Burton upon Tees in Yorkfhire: upon the deceafe 
of captain Bathurft, for fo he was called, Francis 
went to live with his fon, who willingly parted with 
hin to Johnfon. The ules for which he was intended 

ta 
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to ferve this his laft mafter were not very apparent, 
for Diogenes himfelf never wanted a fervant lefs than 
Ihe feemed to do: the great bufhy wig, which through- 
out his life he affected to wear, by that clofenefs of 
texture which it had contracted and been fuffered to 
retain, was ever nearly as impenetrable by a comb 
as a quickfet hedge; and little of the duft that had 
once fettled on his outer garments was ever known to 
have been difturbed by the brufh. In fhort, his garb 
and the whole of his external appearance was, not to 
fay negligent, but flovenly, and even fqualid; to 
all which, and the neceffary confequences of it, he 
appeared as infenfible as if he had been nurtured at 
the Cape of Good Hope: he faw that, notwithftand- 
ing thefe offenfive peculiarities in his manners, his 
converfation had great attractions, and perhaps he 
might eftimate the ftrength of the one by the degree 
of the other, and thence derive that apathy, which, 
after all, might have its foundation in pride, and 
afforded him occafion for a triumph over all the 
folicitudes refpecting drefs *. 


© That he was an habitual floven his beft friends cannot deny. 
When I firft knew him, he was little lef; fo than Magliabechi, of 
whom it is faid, that at meals he made a book ferve him for a 
plate, and that he very feldom changed his linen, or wafhed him- 
felf. It is faid of other fcholars and men eminent in literature, of 
Leibnitz, Poiret, St. Evremond, and Pope, that they were alike 
uncleanly. Johnfon, as his acquaintance with perfons of condition 
became more enlarged, and his invitations to dinner-parties in- 
creafed, correted, in fome degree, this failing, but could never be 
{aid to be neatly dreffed, or indeed clean; he affeéted to wear 
cloaths of the darkeft and dirtieft colours, and, in all weathers, 
black ftockings. His wig never fat even on his head, as may be 
obferved in all the pictures of him, the reafon whereof was, that 
Y4 he 
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Of this negro-fervant much has been faid, by thofe 
who knew little or nothing of him, in juftificanen of 
that partiality which Johnfon fhewed for him, and bis 
negleét of his own neceffitous relations. The foliow- 
ing particulars are all that are worth relating of him - 
He ftayed with Johnfon about five years, thar is to 
fay, till 1758, and then left him, but at the end of 
two years returned, and was taken again into his 
fervice. His firft mafter had, in great humansy, 
made him a Chriftian ; and his laft, for no affignahbte 
reafon, nay, rather in defpight of nature, and to unfx 
him for being ufeful according to his capacity, deter- 
mined to make him a {cholar. 

He placed him at a {chool at Bifhop-Stortford, and 
kept him there five years ; and, as Mrs. Williams was 
ufed to fay, who would frequently reproach him with 
his indifcretion in this inftance, expended three hun- 
dred pounds in an endeavour to have him taught Lana 
and Greek ®. 

The propofal for the ditionary, and other of his 
writings, had exhibited Johnfon to view in the cha- 
racter of a poet and a philologift: to his moral quali- 
tics, and his concern for the interefts of religion and 
virtue, the world were for fome time ftrangers ; but no 
fooner were thefe manifefted by the publication of the 
Rambler and the Adventurer, than he was looked 
up to as a mafter of human life, a practical Chriftian, 


he had a twift in his fh. ulters, and that the motion of his bead, 
as foon as he put icon, dea cd it awry, 

* Mrs. Williams, who, wit. a view to the intereft of her friend, 
was Very atteative to he condu.tofenis his favourite, when the took 
occalion to complain to his maicr of his miibehaviour, would doit 
in tuch terms as thee: ¢ ‘This is your fcholar! your phi! -opher ! 
* upon whom you bave {pent fo many hundred pounds.’ ; 

and 
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=<amd a divine; his acquaintance was fought by per- 
fons of the firft eminence in literature, and his houfe, 
am refpect of the converfations there, became an aca- 
«lemy. One perfon, in particular, who feems, for a 
great part of his life, to have affected the character of 
=a patron of Icarned and ingenious men, in a letter 
which I have feen, made him a tender of his friendfhip 
in terms to this effect: —‘ That having perufed many of 
€ hrs writings, and thence conceived a high opinion of 
« his learning, his genius, and moral qualities, if Mr. 
< Johnfon was inclined to enlarge the circle of his ac- 
€ quaintance, he [the letter-writer] fhould be glad to 
€ be admitted into the number of his friends, and to 
“ receive a vifit from him.’ This perfon was Mr. 
Dodington, afterwards lord Melcombe, the value and 
honour of whofe patronage, to {peak the truth, may 
in fome degree be eftimated by his diary lately pub- 
hifhed, but better by the account which I mean here 
to give of his favourites and dependents, with fome 
of whom I was perfonally acquainted. How Johnfon 
received this invitation I know not: as it was con- 
veyed in very handfome expreffions, it required fome 
apology for declining it, and I cannot but think he 
framed one. 
One of the earlieft of lord Melcombe’s clients was 
Dr. Edward Young, the author of the Satires, of the 
Night-thoughts, and of the Revenge, a tragedy ; aman 
who, by a ftrange fatality, could never attain to any of 
thofe diftinctions in his profeflion, which are generally 
underftood tobe the rewards of learning and piety, and 
muft be fuppofed to have failed by the ardour with 
_ which he folicited, and the fervile adulation which he 
practifed to come at them, of which latter Crores 
c 
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he has given fuch inftances in the dedications of h:s 
fatires to the feveral perfons of high rank, to wham 
they are addreffed, as alfo, in the exordium to each 
of the Night-thoughts at their firft coming abroad, 
for in the later edition they are omitted, as are a dif- 
grace to manhood, and muft have put the vaineft of 
his patrons to the blufh. 

Mr. James Ralph was another of his dependents, 
of whom, as a pretender to genius, much may be 
learned from the Dunciad. He was the tool of thar 
party, of which his lordfhip laboured in vain to become 
the leader; and, to ferve its purpofes, by inflaining 
the minds of the people, wrote a weekly paper called 
the Remembrancer*. For this and other good deeds 
of the like kind, he is, in the diary above-mentioned, 
held forth as an exemplar to all writers of his prof fhoa, 
and dignified with the character of an honeft man. 

Another of thefe men of genius, who enjoyed the 
favour of Mr. Dodington, was Mr. Paul Whitehead, 
whofe iove for his country, and knowledge of its in- 
terefts, became firft known by a fatire of his writing 
entitled, ‘ The State Dunces,’ which, as he was 2 
patriot, and, as all patriots pretend to be, a firm friend 
to what they call the conftitution, bears this candid 


motto : 

* Whoever is defirous of being acquainted with the intrigues of 
contending factions, and the methods of exciting popular difcontent, 
may receive ample information from the perufal of lord Mcleombe’s 
Diary, and will there find, that ¢o effect this purpofe, and farnith 
the unthinking multitude with topics for clamour, the publication 
of a political news-paper was by him and his party thought expedi- 
ent. I have been credibly informed, that dean Swift would fre- 
qieutiy boat, that with liberty allowed him for the free exercife of 
bis pen on the meafures of government, he was able to write dowa 
any minittry whatever, 
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‘ I from my foul fincerely hate 
© Both kings and minifters of ftate.’ 
He alfo wrote ‘ Manners,’ 2 fatire; a libel of a more 
general tendency, as including in it many inveétives 
againft fome of the nobility, and moft eminent of the 
dignified clergy. 

Of this man, who many years was my neighbour in 
the councy, I know much to blame and fomewhat to 
commend: he may be fuppofed, in his younger days, 
to have imbibed that malevolence againft the Hanover 
fucceffion, which was the fentiment of many at the 
beginning of this century, and by an eafy cranfition, 
to which the perufal of fuch papers as the Craftfman, 
Common-fenfe, and other publications of the time, 
and, moft of all, the converfation of fuch perfons as 
he chofe for his affociates, might probably lead him, 
to have engendered in his mind a hatred of all whofe 
offices in the ftate had made the fupport of gavern- 
meat their duty, and a refolution to acquiefce in that 
fallacious difcrimination of two claffes of men, the 
one whereof was in, and the other out of power, into 
the court and country partes. 

It is not much to the credit of the latter of thefe 
two, that fome of the writers on the fide of it were 
fuch avowed enemies to religion, as might beget, in 
thofe acquainted with their characters, a fufpicion 
that, as in the languace of politics, there is an alliance 
between church and ftate, a fimilar relation fubfifts 
between infidelity and patriotifm, proofs whereof have 
not been wanting in thefe our late times ; for it is evi- 
dent, that as the injunctions to obedience imply reli- 
gion, the want thereof, qucad the perfon who is to 
pay it, vacates the obligation, and leaves him at liberty 
to form an alliance with the other fide. 


Y6 And 
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And that fome of the writers on the fide of the 
country party, as it was called, particularly in the 
Craftfman, were men of this character, is certain. 
Ambhurft, the oftenfible author of the paper, was 
expelled his univerfity, and was, moreover, a friend 
and affociate of Strutt, an attorney of the temple, who 
wrote feveral letters or effays in his paper, and a treanfe 
with fome fuch title as, ‘ A philofophical enquiry into 
« the nature of human liberty,’ wherein the freedom of 
the human will is denied, and the actions of men are 
made to refult from an irrefiftible neceffity. This ra& 
I have heard Whitehead commend and affert thar it 
contained a full refutation of all that Dr. Clarke, in 
his controverfy with Leibnitz, has advanced in favour 
of the contrary opinion, and at the fame ume fpeak 
of the author as one whom the greatnefs of his parts, 
had he lived, would have raifed to the dignity of lord- 
chancellor; but of whofe moral and religious prin- 
ciples a judgment may be formed, by means of the 
following letter, which, for the atheiftical expreffions 
contained therein, was the ground for the expulfion of 
the writer of ic from the univerfity of Cambridge. 1 
forbear remarking on this blafphemous epiftle, farther 
than, that the regret I have often felt in the perufal of 
it has been not a little increafed by the figure that my 
friend Paul makes init, and the intimacy between him 
and Scruct which ic difclofes. 


“To Mr. SterpHen G——ses. 


‘ Dear Stephen, O. 3, 1734. 
‘ I received yours, with the guinea and the partridges, 
© for which I return you many thanks, and need not 


* fay how much I fhould rejoice in your company at 
° € the 
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the cating of them. But we not only fuffer the lofs 
of that, but of P——— B "3 too, who went to 
K_ondon incog. laft Monday, and it is uncertain 

~ when he’ll have power to break from the arms of 
his charmer, but V— will fupply his place ar 
the Tuns to-day, who is as great a hero in the caufe 
of truth. 

* I am very glad to hear W B ap- 
< pears fo weil in the world again, and when you fee 
< him, beg you would remember my kind refpeéts to 
< him, wifhing him all joy. And as to any farther 
< progrefs in atheifm, I was arriv’d at the top, the ne 
< plus ultra, before I enjoyed the beatifick vilion (the 
< night I was born in the fpirit from you) being fixed 
¢ and immoveable in the knowiedge of the truth, to 
€ which I attained by means of that infallible guide 
© the Philofophical Enquiry ; and I am glad to hear, 
© what I did not at all doubt of, that it would equally 

‘ enlighten your underftanding ; and am perfuaded 

© that you fee the neceffary connection between every 

‘ propofition, and confequently, that the points now 

© in debate are ftri€tly demonftrated. If any material 

“ objeftion fhould arife (which is barely a poffible 

« fuppofition) I beg you will confult me, or fome 

© other able minifter of the word of truth, to the 

© quieting of your confcience, and avoiding all fcruple 

© and doubt. 

© J was inexpreffibly happy with the moft ‘adorable 

€ and omnifcient Father Strutt, his brother White- 

‘ head, W———, &c. completely fulfilling the fcene 
¢ propofed in his letter. 

© On Saturday we came to somite where we 
* had the full enjoyment of their’s till Tuefday, ae 
2 * they 
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¢ they return’d to Bury; and laft Saturday 1 weme 
¢ thither again by appointment, but they were obligex? 
€ to fet out that day for London, and I went with ther 
to Sudbury, where we lay. You'll imagine I wes 
tranfported with their company, and would not have 
left them before they got to London, but thar I was 
obliged to return to college to pray. 
© }’ve fent you one fong as a tafte of our mirth®. IF 
receiv'd a letter from the prefident yefterday, whack 
obliges me to return to Horkfley next Tuefday. — 
I hope I fhall have the pleafure of feeing you im 
college about the sth of November. In the mean 
time I fhall be glad of a line or cwo from you, 
and am 

~ © Your fincere friend 

¢ and humble fervant, 
‘T. D—cx—t.’ 


A a A 


Cr, ee, en. en . |} 


* P.S. Strutt was the author of the three letters 
in the laft Craftfmen, except laft Saturday's, and 
will write in defence of them in anfwer to the mi- 
nifterial writers. I intend myfelf the pleafure of 
drinking tea with Polly this afternoon. My fervice 
to Mr. G— , Mifs Nanny, and all friends.’ 


The political principles of Whitehead recom- 
mended him to Mr. Dodington, whofe oftentaioa 
was gratified, and his ambitious views in a way to 
be advanced, by a connection with a man who 
had abilitics to write, and the boldnefs to publith 
whatever might ferve the purpofes of a party, and 
whofe zeal for its interefts was fubje€t to any dire€tion. 


n A “ a a 


° Suppofed to be, * Religion’s a politic law.” 
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WDodington admired the keennefs of Whitehead’s wit, 
=and the fpirit of his fatires, and his commendations 
‘wvere repaid by the latter, with encomiums on_ his 
Fatron’s political wifdom and qualifications for ftate 
employments, which, as they feemed to have no foun- 
dition in principle, Paul was as little able to invefti- 
gzate as to delineate the path of acomet. In his con- 
verfation there was little to praife: it was defultory, 
vociferous, and profane. He had contratted a habit 
of {wearing in his younger years, which he retained 
to his lateft. Ac Twickenham he never frequented 
divine fervice ; and when preffed by one of his friends 
there to fhew himfelf at church, excufed himfelf by 
faying he was not fettled. He was vifited by very 
few of the inhabitants of the village; but his houfe 
was open to all his London friends, among whom 
were Mr. Hogarth, Ifaac Ware the architect, George 
Lambert, and Hayman the painters, and Mr. Havard 
the player, men who had fpent all their lives in and 
about Covent-garden, and looked upon it as the 
{chool of manners, and an epitome of the world. 

Paul was endowed with a great portion of wit, but 
it was altogether of the fatyrical kind, and ferved to 
little purpofe, other than to expofe to ridicule or 
contempt the objects to which it was directed. In 
concert with one Carey a furgeon, he planned and 
exhibited a proceffion along the Strand, of perfons on 
foot and on horfeback, dreffed for the occafion, car- 
rying mock enfigns, and the fymbols of free-mafonry*; 
the defign of which was, to expofe to laughter the 
infignia and ceremonies of that myfterious inftitution, 


* A print of the proceffion, defigned and engraved by Benoift, 
was publifhed about the time. P 
‘ an 
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and it was not till thirty years after, that the fraternity 
recovered the difgrace which fo ludicrous a reprefen- 
tation had brought on it. 

After enumerating thefe his exceptionable qualities, 
it is but juftice to fay of Whitehead, that he was by 
nature a friendly and kind-hearted man, well acquaint- 
ed with vulear manners and the town, but little fkilled 
in the knowledce of the world, and, by confequence, 
little able to refift the arts of defigning men; and of 
this defect he gave a melancholy proof in fubmitting 
to be engaged for Flectwood, the patentee of Drury- 
lane theatre, in a bond for 30001; for failure in the 
payment whereof he fuftained imprifonment in the 
Fleet for fome of the beft years of his life. He had 
married a woman of a good family and fortune, whom, 
though homely in her perfon, and little better than an 
idiot, he treated not only with humanity, bute with 
tendernefs, hiding, as well as he was able, thofe defects 
in her underftanding, which are oftener the fubjeéts of 
ridicule than of coinpaffion. After his enlargement, 
fome money fell to him, with which, and the profits of 
the place of deputy-treafurer of the chamber, which he 
held for fome time under lord Le Defpenfer, he pur- 
chafed a cottage on Twickenham common, and froma 
defign and under the infpeétion of his friend Ifaac 
Ware, at a fmall expence improved it into an elegant 
dwelling. Here he manifefted the goodnefs of 
his nature in the exercile of kind offices, in. heal- 
ing breaches, and compofing differences between his 
poor neighbours; and living to fee, as he did at the 
commencement of his prefent majefty’s reign, power 
lodged in the hands of fuch as he thought friends of 
their country, and above all temptations to abufe it, 

he 
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he abandoned his factious principles, and became a 
loyal fubject. Ina grateful fenfe of his obligations 
to lord Le Defpenfer, he directed, that after his deceafe, 
his heart, inclofed in a veffel for the purpofe, fhould 
be prefented to him, which being done, his lordthip 
caufed it to be depofited in his church of Weft 
Wycomb. 

Dr. Thompfon was one of the many phyficians 
who, in this country, have enjoyed a fhort-lived repu- 
tation, acquired by methods unknown to any but 
themfelves. The earlieft of his practice was among 
men of eminence, Mr. Pope and others, who, de- 
ceived by his confidence and a certain contempt 
with which he ever {poke of the reft of his profeffion 
as being bigotted to theories and fyftems, looked 
upon him as a man of an inventive genius, who had 
reduced the art of healing to an epitome. The 
fa&t was, that, affecting to be a free-thinker in his 
faculty, he fet at nought the difcoveries and improve- 
ments of others, and treated with ridicule that praétice 
which he did not underftand. He was an everlafting 
prater on politics and criticifm, and faw fo deep into 
the councils of the king of Pruffia, that he could 
affign the motives of all his actions, during the Iaft 
war in which he was engaged. At taverns, in coffee- 
houfes, at the cyder-cellar in Maiden lane, he was 
frequently to be found holding forth on thefe fubjects 
without interruption, in a tone of voice which Mr. 
Garrick would fay was like the buz of an humble- 
bee in a hall-window. This man enjoyed the favour 
of lord Melcombe, and, what was of greater benefit to 
him, an apartment in his houfe, with a protection from 
arrefts, founded onthe privilege which the law grants, 
. Vor. I. Z not 
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not only to peers, but to the loweft of their menial 
fervants. 

Quin once told me a ftory of this man, which I will 
relate in as few words as I am able.—Quin walking 
up and down, one Sunday evening, in the Bedford 
coffee-houfe, obferved a man in a dark corner lean- 
ing his forehead on the table, and every now and 
then fending forth a figh, that feemed to come from 
his heart. Moved with compaffion, he went up to 
him, and enquiring the caufe of his grief, was told by 
him, that his name was Thompfon, that he wasa 
phyfician rifing into practice, but that, for want of 
fifty pounds, his chariot could not go abroad the next 
day, and his patients muft remain unvifited. Quin 
bid him be comforted, and, ftepping to his lodgings 
in Bedford ftreet, returned with a bank-note for thar 
fum, which he told Thompfon he would not expe& 
till he was able to repay it: the other anfwered, that 
a month was as long as he wifhed to retain it; but 
Quin told him that he could fpare it for three, or even 
fix months, and took his leave. Six months elapfed, 
and no apology made for non-payment of the money. 
Quin, in a civil letter, reminded Thompfon of the 
terms on which it was lent, but receiving no anfwer 
to that and others that he wrote, he was obliged ta 
fend him one by his attorney, which produced a nod- 
fication from the duke of Newcaitle’s office, that the 
name of Dr. Thompfon was there entered as of a per- 
fon privileged from arrefts, and that it would be at 
Mr. Quin’s peril if he proceeded to violate that pro- 
cection which he claimed, and the law granted him. 
Being thus prohibited from the reftraint of his perfoa, 
Quin was obliged to wait the re-payment of his money, 

which, 
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which, at the expiration of fome months, he received, 
but without the leaft acknowledgment of his kindnefs 
in lending it. 

This was a man whom Whitehead, in the fimplicity 
of his heart, held in fuch eftimation, that I have feen 
him, for hours together, liftening, with his lips unclof- 
ed, to the torrents of nonfenfe he was pouring forth : 
he addreffed an epiftle to him, wherein he celebrates 
his medical abilities and moral qualities, and makes 
the number of perfons daily reftored by him to 
health, equal to thofe who were fent to their long- 
homes by Wilmot and the other eminent phyficians 
his rivals and contemporaries. 

Notwithflanding the advantages with which he fet 
out, and the extravagant encomiums of Fielding and 
others, of him and his pra¢tice, Thompfon funk into 
contempt and obfcurity. Like Paracelfus, he per- 
formed a few cures, that neither himfelf nor any 
others were ever able to account for; and in a cafe 
of furgery he was once known, by dint of mere ob- 
ftinacy, to have faved a limb. A fon of a friend 
of mine, an officer, being in the fervice in Ger- 
many, and at the head of a fkirmifhing-party on 
horfeback, received a wound with a fabre that fepa- 
rated the tendons and ligaments which connect the foot 
with the Jeg: at aconfultation on his cafe of two of the 
moft eminent furgeons, Thompfon, as being the family 
phyfician, was called to affift, who, in oppofition to 
their opinion that an amputation was inevitable, 
fwore that his friend fhould not undergo it: the 
operation was deferred, and by the help of the Mal- 
vern waters, the patient recovered fuch an ufe of the 
whole limb as enabled him to walk with fcarce any 


variation of his accuftomed gait. 
Z2 ~ Had 
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Had Johnfon accepted of Mr. Dodington’s invia- 
tion, it cannot be fuppofed that he would have been 
much pleafed with the company of thefe and fuch 
other perfons as it was likely to iitroduce him to. His 
declining it feems, therefore, an act of great prudence, 
and indeed he was exempted from the neceffity of 
feeking connections ; for many perfons were of Dod- 
ington’s mind, and were defirous of adding him to 
the number of their friends. Invitations to dine with 
fuch of thofe as he liked, he fo feldom declined, thar, 
to a friend of his, he faid, ‘I never but once, upon a 
€ refolution to employ myfelf in ftudy, balked an in- 
* vitation out to dinner, and then! ftayed ac home and 
* did nothing.’ Little, however, did that laxity of 
temper, which this confeflion feems to imply, retard 
the progrefs of the great work in which he was em- 
ployed: the conclufion, and alfo the perfeCtion of 
his dictionary, were objects from which his attensoa 
was not to be diverted: the avocations he gave way 
to were fuch only as, when complied with, ferved to 
invigorate his mind to the performance of his engage- 
ments to his employers and the public, and haften the 
approach of the day that was to reward his labour with 
applaufe. 

That day it was his happinefs to fee; for, by the 
end of the year 1754, he had completed his copy, noe 
more to his own eafe and fatisfaction, than to the joy 
of Millar the bookfeller, the principal proprietor of 
the work, and the guardian or treafurer of the fund 
out of which the payments were from time to time 
iffued. To fay the truth, his joy on the occafion 
was fo great, that he could not refrain from expreffing 
it fomewhat intemperately, as appears by the following 

~ acknowledgment 
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acknowledgment of the receipt of the laft fheet of the 
manut{cript : 

* Andrew Millar fends his compliments to Mr. 
€ Samuel Johnfon, with the money for the laft theet ° 
* of copy of the Dictionary, and thanks God he has 
* done with him.’ 


To which Johnfon returned this good-humoured 
and brief anfwer ; 

* Samuel Johnfon returns his compliments to Mr. 
* Andrew Millar, and is very glad to find, as he 
€ does by his note, that Andrew Millar has the grace 
* to thank God for any thing.’ 

The publication of this great work foon followed, 
as may be imagined, the interchange of thefe two 
very laconic epiftles; and the month of May 1755, 
put the world in poffeffion of a treafure, the va- 
Jue whereof it will require the experience of years 
to find out. To recommend it to the notice of 
foreigners, he was defirous it fhould appear to come 
from one who had attained academical honours: he 
therefore applied, by his-friend Mr. Thomas Warton, 
to the univerfity of Oxford for a mafter’s degree, and 
obtained it by a diploma, dated the tenth day of 
February 1755, the tenour whereof is, that the moft 
Jearned Samuel Johnfon, of Pembroke college, hav- 
ing diftinguifhed himfelf in the literary world by his 
writings, tending to form the popular manners; and 
having, for the adorning and fettling his native lan- 
guage, compiled, and being about ta publifh an Englifh 
di€tionary, the chancellor, mafters, and {cholars of the 
faid Univerficy, in folemn convocation affembled, da 
therefore conftitute and appoint the faid Samue] 

3 Z 3 John{fon, 
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Johnfon, Mafter of :Arts, and command, that he 
enjoy and exercife all the rights, privileges, and 
honours to that degree appertining. 

Upon the receipt of this inftrument, Johnfon tefti- 
fied his gratitude for the honour done him, in a letter 
to the vice-chancellor, which, as a fpecimen of a fine 
Latin ftyle, I here infert : 


€ Reverendo admodum viro G. Huddesford, S.T.P. 
© Oxonienfis academia Vice-cancellario dignifamo. 


‘ Ingratus plane et tibi et mihi videar, nifi quanto 
* me gaudio affecerint, quos nuper mihi honores, te 
¢ credo auétore, decrevit fenatus academicus, litera- 
‘rum, quo tamen nihil levius, officio fignificem: 
‘ ingratus etiam, nifi comitatem, qua vir eximius ® 
* mihi veitri teftimonium amoris in manus tradidit, 
‘ agnofcam et laudem. Siquid eft, unde rei tam 
‘ grate accedat gratia, hoc ipfo magis mihi placet, 
* quod eo tempore in ordines academicos denuo 
‘ cooptatus fim, quo tuam imminuere auctoritatem, 
‘ famamque Oxoniz ladere, omnibus modis conantur 
* homines vafri nec tamen acuti: quibus ego, prout 
‘ viro umbratico licuit, femper reftiti, femper refti- 
© turus. Qui enim, inter has rerum procellas, vel 
© tibi vel academiz defuerit, illum virtuti, et literis, 


* fibique, et pofteris, defuturum exiftimo.’ 
‘ S. JOHNSON.’ 


So near perfection had the author brought his 
dictionary, that, upon a-review of it previous to his 
drawing up the preface, he declares, hé is unable ta 
deteé&t the cafual omiffion of more than one article, 


© The Vir eximius above-mentioned is Dr. King of St. Masy 
hall, who delivered the diploma to John{fon in London. 
the 
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the appellative OCEAN. Nor has he, as I know, 
been charged with any other defect, or with any 
mifinterpretation of a word, fave in an inftance or 
two, where, being moved by party-prejudice, he 
has impofed fignifications on a few words that are in- 
defenfible. Let thefe be imputed to a mind agoniz- 
ed, at various periods during the profecution of this ° 
laborious work, with indigence, with forrow, and pain ; 
and let the piteous defcription of his circumftances 
and feelings, which the preface contains, induce us to 
bury our refentment of a few petulant expreffions, in 
the reflection, chat this ftupendous compilation was 
undertaken and completed by the care and induftry 
of a fingle perfon. 

Upon occafion-of publifhing the dictionary, Mr. 
Garrick celebrated the author in the following 
Jines : 


© Talk of war with a Briton, he’ll boldly advance, 
« That one Englith foldier will beat ten of France ; 
© Would we alter the boaft from the fword to the pen, 
§ Our odds are ftill greater, ftill greater our men: 
« In the deep mines of fcience though Frenchmen may 
toil, 
* Can their ftrength be compar’d to Locke, Newton, 
and Boyle? 
© Let them rally their heroes, fend forth all cheir 
pow’'rs, ; 
¢ Their verfe-men and profe-men ; then match them 
with ours : 
« Firft Shakefpeare and Milton, like Gods in the 
fight, 
* Have put their whole drama and epic to flight; 
Z4 ‘In 
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‘ In fatires, epiftles, and odes, would they cope, 

© Their numbers retreat before Dryden and Pope; 
¢ And Johnfon, well-arm’d like a hero of yore, 

© Has beat forty* French, and will beat forty more." 


It has already been mentioned, that Johnfon’s in~ 
ducement to this undertaking was the offer of a libe- 
ral reward. The term liberal is indefinjte, and, after 
the lapfe of twenty years, during which fuch fums 
as from three to eight thoufand pounds have been 
paid for copies, would hardly be allowed to fifteen hun- 
dred ‘and feventy-five +, which was the fum ftipulared 
for the dictionary. Of this, Johnfon, who was no very 
accurate accountant, thought a great part wauld be 
coming to him on the conclufion af the work ; but 
upon producing, at a tavern-meeting for the pur- 
pofe of fettling, receipts for fums advanced to him, 
which were indeed the chief means of his fubfiftence, 
it was found, not only that he had eaten his cake, but 
that the halance of the account was greatly againft 
him. His debtors were now become his creditors ; 
but they, in a perfec confiftency with that liberal 
fpirit, which, in fundry inftances, the great book- 
fellers are known to have exercifed towards authors, 
remitted the difference, and confoled him for his dif- 
appointment by making his entertainment at the 
tavern a teeat §. The 


© The number of the French academ employed in {tring 
their language. ip 

t From the original contra& now in my hand, dated 18th 
June 1746, between Johnfon on the one part, and the two 
tons, the two Longmans, Charles Hitch, Andrew Millar, aad 
Robert Dodfley on the other. 

§ Mr. William Caflon the letter-foander, grandfather of the 


prefens 
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The pointing out the utility of fuch a work as a 
vernacular lexicon is needlefs, and the difplaying the 
merits of that of which I am fpeaking, is a labour 
which the fuffrage of the public has faved me. The 
learned world had long wifhed for its appearance, 
and the circulation of the book was proportionate 
to the impatience which the promife of it had ex- 
cited. Lord Corke, being at Florence at the time 
when it was publifhed, prefented it, in the author’s 
name, to the academy della Crufca, and that learned 
body tranfmitted to him a fine copy of their Vocabu- 
Jario. The French academy alfo fignified their ap- 
probation of his labours, by a prefent of their Diction- 
naire, of which Mr. Langton was the bearer. To thefe 
teftimonies of public refpect, it is a fmall but ludi- 
crous addition to fay, that Dr. Robertfon, the Scots 
hiftorian, told Johnfon, that he had fairly perufed his 
ditionary twice over, and that Johnfon was pleafed 
at the hearing it. The dictionary was a library-boagk, 
and not adapted to common ufe: the bookfellers 
knowing this, and being encouraged by its fuccefs, 
eafily prevailed on the author to abridge it in two 
o<tavo volumes, and made him a liberal recompence. 

It was doubtlefs a great fatisfaction to Johnfon to 
have completed this great work ; and though we may 


prefent Mr. Caflon, once told me, that the bookfellers with whom 
Mr. Chambers had contraéted for his dictionary, finding that the 
work fucceeded beyond their expectations, made him a voluntary 
prefent of, I think, sool. Other inftances of the like generofity 
have been known of a profeffion of men, who, in the debates of the 
queftion of literary property, have been defcribed as {candalous 
monopolizers, fattening at the expence of other meng’ ingenuity, 
gnd growing opulent by opprefion. 


believe 
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believe him in the declaration at the end of the pre- 
face thereto, that he difmiffed it with frigid tranquiliy, 
we cannot but fuppofe that he was pleafed with the 
reception it met with. One and only one wniter, ex- 
cited by that envy and malice which had been loag 
rankling in his breaft, attempted to difturb the quiet 
which poffeffed him, by animadverting on this and 
other of his writings: this was a Dr. Kenrick, the 
author of many fcurrilous publications now defervedly 
forgotten, who, in a {mall volume inutled ‘ Lexipha- 
nes,’ endeavoured to turn many paffages in the 
Rambler, and interpretations in the dittionary, into 
ridicule; gratifying his fpleen alfo with a number of 
malevolent cenfures of Dr. Akenfide’s ‘ Pleafuses of 
Imagination.’ It was the purpofe of this libel w 
provoke both or one of the perfons who were the 
fubjects of it, to a controverfy, from which, whatever 
fhould be the event, he hoped, as it is faid Ulyfie 
did in his conteft with Ajax, to derive honour. 


‘ Ifte tulit pretium jam nunc certaminis hujus ; 
© Quo cum victus erit, mecum certaffe feretur.’ 
Ovip. Met. lib. xiu. v. 1g, 


‘ Lofing he wins, becaufe his name will be 
* Ennobled by defeat, who durft contend with me.” 
Darogx. 


But in this he was difappointed. Akenfide was too 
proud to difpute with an inferior, and Johnfoa's 
filence proceeded not more from his contempt of 
fuch an adverfary, than from a fettled refolusian he 
had formed, of declining all controverfy in defence 


icher of himf{clf or his writi 
ee clf or writings. Againft perfonal 
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abufe he was ever armed, by a reflection, that I have 
heard him utter: ‘ Alas! reputation would be of 
“ little worth, were it in the power of every concealed 
© enemy to deprive us of it ;’'—and he defied all attacks 
on his writings, by an anfwer of Dr. Bentley to one 
who threatened to write him down,—that ‘no author 
© was ever written down but by himfelf.’ 

His fteady perfeverance in this refolution afforded 
him great fatisfaction whenever he reflected on its 
and he would often felicitate himfelf, that, throughout 
his life, he had had firmnefs enough to treat with con- 
tempt the calumny and abufe as well of open as 
concealed enemies, and the malevolence of thofe ano- 
nymous fcriblers, whofe trade is flander, and wages 
infamy. 

Had Pope purfued the fame conduét, and forborne 
his revenge on Theobald, Cibber, and others who 
had provoked him, he had enjoyed his mufe and 
that philofophical tranquility which he did but 
affe&, and lived and died with dignity. The 
younger Richardfon once told me, that, upon the 
publication of Cibber’s fecond letter, he came to his 
father’s houfe in Lincoln’s-inn fields, and, upon en- 
tering the room where he was painting, with a coun- 
tenance that fpoke the anguith of his foul, exclaimed, 
* So, I find another letter is come out :’ but, continued 
he, ‘ fuch things are {port to me:’ in which affertion 
we may fuppofe him to be as fincere as that poet of 
whom a ftory goes, that, talking with a friend, of 
the critics, he faid, he had a way of dealing with them ; 
for, whenever they condemned his verfes, he laughed 
gtit. Do you fo? fays his friend, ‘ then, let me tell 

* you, 
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€ you, you live the merrieft life of any man in Eng- 
 Jand.’ 

That Bentley’s obfervation is founded in truth and 
2 knowledge of mankind, is proved by the rank 
which Sir Richard Blackmore now holds among the 
Englith poets. At the time when he lived, the wits 
were in confederacy againft him ; and fo many are the 
Jampoons, epigrams, and other fatirical compofiuons 
extant, tending to blaft his reputation as a poet ®, thas 
the reader of them would incline to think, that in 
all his works there is fcarce a good line or fenu- 
ment. All this, as Johnfon relates, Blackmore fore- 
faw, and, with a dignity of mind that merits praife, 
defpifed : the confequence is, that his poem, intitled 
© Creation,’ is not written down, but yet lives in the ef- 
teem of every judicious reader, and in that moft elegant 
encomium, which Mr. Addifon has beftowed on it 
in the Spectator ¢ ; and Dennis, one of the fevereft of 
critics, has given it greater praife than he ever vouch- 
fafed to any modern compofition, faying, that it is ‘a 
© philofophical poem, which has equalled that of Lu- 
* cretius in the beauty of its verfification, and infiniely 
“ furpaffed it in the folidity and ftrength of its rea 
* foning.’ 

To be infenfible of, and undifturbed by, the envy 
and malice of others, is one of the ftrongeft proofs of 
a great mind, and, as it is the moft juftifiable, fo 
is it the fevereft revenge we can take; for what 
fight can be more ridiculous, than that of a crea. 


© See the works of Mr. Thomas Brown, in 4 vols. }2mo. and 
Pope and Swift's mifcellany, 
t No. 339. 
ture 
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ture venting its rage on a fubje& that cannot 
feel? To live in the dread of flander, and to regu- 
late our conduct by the opinions, the whifpers, the 
furmifes, or threats of either foolith or wicked men, 
is the worft of all flavery: of him who cannot defy 
every attempt of this kind to difturb his peace, but 
muft be whining and complaining of that enmity 
which, perhaps, does him honour, and fcribbling te 
refute thofe calumnies which no one will believe, it 
may be faid, as we fay of aman labouring under a 
mortal difeafe: ‘ He is no man for this world.’ 
If he choofes a contrary courfe to that above-re- 
commended, he does the work of thofe that hate him, 
_and will be fure to feel the pangs of refentment, and 
forego the enjoyment of a tranquil mind, and a 
confcience void of offence, fo feelingly defcribed in 
this fentence of lord Bacon: ¢ Certainly it is heaven 
“ upon earth to have a man’s mind move in Charity, 
« reft in Providence, and turn upon the poles of 
« Truth.’ 

If Johnfon could ever be faid to be idle, now was 
the time. He had, for nine years, been employed in 
his great work, and had finifhed it: he had clofed the 
Rambler; and the Adventurer was clofed on him. 
He had it now in his choice to reaffume fome one 
or other of thofe various literary projects, which he 
had formed in the early part of his life, and are 
enumerated in a foregoing page of thefe memoirs ; 
but the powers of his mind, diftended by long and 
fevere exercife, became relaxed, and required reft to 
bring them to their tone, and it was fome time be- 
fore he could refolve on any employment, fuited to his 
‘abilities, that carried with it any profpect of pleafure, 

or 
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or hope of reward. This remiffion of his labour, 
which feemed to be no more than nature herfelf 
called for, Johnfon, in thofe fevere audits to which 
it was his practice to fummon himfelf, would fre- 
quently condemn, ftyling it a wafte of his time, and 
a mifapplication of the talents with which he was 
gratefully confcious that God had endowed him. 
Yet herein was he greatly miftaken; for though 
Milton fays of the fervants of God, 


‘ thoufands at his bidding fpeed, 
© And poft o’er land and ocean without reft;’ 


he adds, that 


© They alfo ferve who only ftand and wait.’ 
Sonnet on his blindnefs. 


Johnfon’s intellectual faculties could never be un- 
employed : when he was not writing he was thinking, 
and his thoughts had ever a tendency to the good of 
mankind ; and that indolence, which, in his hours of 
contrition, he cenfured as criminal, needed little ex- 
plation. 

This recefs from literary occupation continued, 
however, no longer than was abfolutely neceffary. 
It has already been fhewn, that he was not 
only a friend to fuch vehicles of literary intellj- 
gence as Magazines and other epitomes of large 
works, but that he was a frequent contributor to 
them. He had occafionally, for Cave’s Magazine, 
written the lives of Father Paul Sarpi, Boerhaave, 
the admirals Drake and Blake, Barretier, and divers 
other eminent perfons; and alfo, fundry philological 


effa’ 
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effays, particularly a ftate of the controverfy between 
Croufaz and Warburton refpecting the ‘ Effay on Man,’ 
and a vifion intitled ‘ the Apotheofis of Milton.’ Cave 
being now dead, he ceafed to furnifh articles for that 
publication, and either voluntarily offered, or fuffered 
himfelf to be retained as a writer in others of a like 
kind: accordingly, in 1756, he wrote for © the Uni- 
verfal Vifitor, or Monthly Memorialift,’ printed for 
Gardner *, two of three letters therein inferted, on the 
fubject of agriculture ; and in the fame and fubfequent 
year, he affumed or fubmitted to the office of a ree 
viewer, as it is called, for the publifher of a monthly 
collection, intitled, ‘ The Literary Magazine,’ of _ 
which one Faden, a printer, was the editor. In this 
he wrote the addrefs to the public; alfo, reviews of the 
following books, viz. Soame Jenyns’s free enquiry 
into the nature and origin of evil; Dr. Blackwell’s 
Memoirs of the court of Auguftus; he wrote alfo 
therein, Obfervations on the ftate of affairs in 1756, 
and the Life of the prefent king of Pruffia; and, Han- 
way’s journal coming in his way, which contained ia 
it a fevere cenfure of the practice of tea-drinking, he 
officially, as I may fay, and with a degree of alacrity 
proportioned to his avowed love of that liquor, under- 
took to criticife the book, and refute the arguments 
of the author. : 

To render this controverfy intelligible, it is neceflary 
I fhould ftate the grounds on which it proceeded.—Mr. 
Jonas Hanway had, in the year 1755, undertaken and 


* The writers in this publication were, Chriftopher Smart, 
Richard Rolt, Mr. Garrick, and Dr. Percy, now bifhop of Dro- 
more. Their papers are figned with the initials of their furnames ; 
Johnfon’s have this mark ° °. 
performed 
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performed a journey from Portfmouth to Kingftoa 
upon Thames, through Southampton, Wilthhire, &c. 
which, though completed in the fpace of eight days, 
and attended with no extraordinary circumftances, was, 
it feems, in his judgment, worthy of being recorded, 
and, by means of the prefs, wranfmitted to pofterity ; 
and. accordingly he gave a relation of it to the 
public, in two o€tavo volumes. It may be needle’ 
to fay, that this work abounds with mifcellaneous 
thoughts, moral and religious, and alfo political reflece 
tions; for of which of ali his numerous produdchons 
cannot the fame be faid? Connected with it is ‘ An 
‘ Effay on Tea, confidered as pernicious to health, 
© obftructing induftry, and impoverifhing the nanos, 
« with an account of its growth, and great confump- 
© tion in thefe kingdoms *.’ re 


© Mr. Hanway feems not very accurate in his ftate ofthe time 
when tea was firft brought into England. He fays, that bord 
Arlington and lord Offory introduced it in 1666, and thet 2 
was then admired as a new thing. Waller has a poem addrefied 
to the queen, Maria d’Efte, wife of Ja. II. in 1683, ‘ Oa ws 
© commended by her majefty,’ whereby it feems, that even thea 
it was a new thing. 

It is a queftion of fome curiofity, and worthy inveftigation, what 
were the viands of a morning meal with people of condition, for 
which tea with its concomitants is now the fubflirate ; and I am glad 
tobe able to refolve it by the following extraG from the Northes- 
berland houfhold book, in which is containcd the regulations and 
eftablifhment of the houthold of Henry Algernon Percy, the &fth 
earl of Northumberland, at his caftles of Wrefill and Leckinfeld 
in Yorkfhire, begun anno domini 1512. 


* Braikfaftis for rrescnm pays. 
* Braikfaftis for my Lorde and my lady. 
Farft, a loof of brede in trenchors, @ manchetts, 2 quart 
of 
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As I do not mean to follow this author in the 
courfe of an argument conducted in no method, in- 
terrupted by a redundancy of foreign matter, and 
which violates every rule in logic, I fhall content 
myfelf with remarking, that though every one of his ° 
three affertions may be true, he has fucceeded in the 
proof of no one of them, That tea is a luxury, and 
not a fit aliment for the poor, is implied in a farcafm 
of Swift to this purpofe, that the world muft be en- 
compafied, that is to fay, by a voyage to the Eaft 
Indies for tea, and another to the Weft for fugar, 


* of bere, a quart of wine, half a chyne of mutton, or ells a chyne 
* of beif boiled. 
« Braikfaftis for the Nurcy, for my Lady Margaret, 
« and Mr. Yngram Percy. 

* Item, a manchet, 1 quarte of bere, and 3 muton boays 

* boiled. 
‘ Braikfafis for my Ladys Gentylwomen. 

© Item, a loif of houfhold breid, a pottell of beire, and 3 maton 

© bonys boyled, or ells a pece of beif boiled. 
« Lent. 
¢ Braikfafte for my Lorde and my Lady. 

© Furft, a loif of brede in trenchors, 2 manchets, a quart of 
* bere, a quart of wyne, 2 pecys of faltfifch, 6 baconn’d berrying, 
© 4 white herring or a dy{che of fproits. 

« Braikfafte for the Nurcy, for my Lady Margaret, 
‘and Maifter Ingeram Percy. 

* Item, a manchet, a quarte of bere, a dyfch of butter, a pece 

© of falehfch, a difch of fproits, or 3 white herrying. 
« Braikfafte for my Ladis Gentyllwomen. 

¢ Item, a loof of brede, a pottell of bere, a pece of faltfifche, or 

© 3 white herrynge.’ 


Vor. I. Az before ® 
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before a wafherwoman can fic down to breakfaft. 
That it is pernicious to health is difputed by phy- 
ficians: Quincy commends it, as an elegant and 
‘wholefome beverage ; Cheyne condemns it, as preyu- 
dicial to the nervous fyftem. Bifhop Burnet, for many 
years, drank fixteen large cups of it every morning, 
and never complained that it did him the leaft injury- 
The two laft objections, that tea is an obftrucuion to 
induftry, and that it impoverifhes the nation, are pob- 
tical queftions which I am not able to decide upon. 
Epictetus fomewhere advifes us to confider the 
gratification of the calls of hunger and thirft, as atts 
of neceffity ; to be performed as it were by the bre, 
but by no means to be eftimated among the enjoy- 
ments of life ; and by a precept no lefs than divine, we 
are exhorted to take no thought what we fhall caz of 
what we fhall drink. Johnfon looked upon the former 
as a very ferious bufinefs, and enjoyed the pleafures 
of a fplendid table equally with moft men. It was, 
at no time of his life, pleafing to fee him at a meal; 
the greedinefs with which he ate, his total inattennos 
to thofe among whom he was feated, and his profound 
filence in the hour of refeétion, were circurmftances 
that at the inftant degraded him, and fhewed him to 
be more a fenfualift than a philofopher. Moreover, 
he was a lover of tea to an excefs hardly credible ; 
whenever it appeared, he was almoft raving, and by 
his impatience to be ferved, his inceffant calls for 
thofe ingredients which make that liquor palatable, 
and the hafte with which he fwallowed it down, he 
feldom failed to make that a fatigue to every one ctfe, 
which was intended as a general refrefhmenc. Such 
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figns of effeminacy as thefe, fuited but ill with the 
appearance of aman, who, for his bodily ftrength and 
ftature, has been compared to Polyphermus. 

This foible in Johnfon’s charafer being known, 
it will excite no wonder in the reader to be told, 
that he readily embraced the opportunity of deferid- 
ing his own practice, by an examen of Hanway’s 
book. Accordingly, he began his remarks on it in 
the Literary Magazine, Number VII *, but receiving 
from this author an injunétion to forbear proceeding 
in his cenfure till a fecond edition fhould appear, 
he fubmitted, though it was a prohibition that 
could neither be reafonably impofed, nor by any 
means*inforced ; yet, fuch was its effect, thac Mr. 
Hanway’s journal was not remarked on, till he had 
been allowed every advantage that could protect it 
from cenfure. 

_ Such candour on the part of him, on whofe opinion 
perhaps many were waiting to form theirs, might have 
relieved the author from any dread of unfair treat- 
ment; but Johnfon, who paid all proper deference to 
good intentions, did not think this tacit indication of 
the temper in which he fat down to review Mr Han- 
way’s journal, fufficient: he, therefore, in refuming 
the difpute, promifes him, that he fhall find no ma- 
lignity of cenfure, and draws a very handfome infer- 
ence from the contents of his thirty-two letters, that 
he is a man whofe failings wR: well be kets for 
his virtues. 

The criticifm on this fecond fedifign eseital in 
the Literary Magazine, Number XI'I 7, and extends 


* From 15th Oét. to 15th Nov. 1756. 
$ From 15th April to 15th May, 1757. 
Aa2 chiefly 
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chiefly to Mr. Hanway’s arguments againft tea and 
gin: fubjeéts which feem to have infpired him wich 
fuch enthufiaftic eloquence as difdained all the rules 
of logic, and diétated obfervations and conclufsoas, 
fo incoherent and incongruous, as would have fttmu- 
lated even thofe, who, in the main, thought with 
him, to an endeavour at correcting his judgment. 

But, in Johnfon, when writing on the qualices of 
tea, he met with an opponent on principle ; for is 
antagonift’s hatred, however radical or zealous, could 
not exceed the love its champion bore it: he deferibes 
himfelf as ‘ a hardened and fhamelefs tea-drinker, 
< who has, for many years, diluted his meals with 
© only the infufion of this fafcinating plant; whol 
“ kettle has fcarcely time to cool; who, with ta 
‘ amufes the evening, with tea folaces the mud- 
© nights, and with tea welcomes the morning.’ 

That Mr. Hanway was right in afferting, the 
the practice of drinking tea is produdtive of harm 
among the lower claffes of people, muft certainly 
be admitted; and that Johnfon was nght in denying 
that it has all the poifonous qualities the Journal 
attributes to it, experience fhews. From what hss 
been faid on both fides, lictle can be inferred, bec 
that co fome it is noxious, and to others neutral ; 
that thofe do wrong who perfift in the ufe of it when 
they find it injurious to their health, and chat fuch as 
cannot afford the neceffaries of life, ought not to in- 
dulge in ics luxuries. 

At Johnfon's candid examen, which fhould not 
have offended Mr. Hanway, as, by fubmitting his 


work to public infpection, he recognized the right of 
Pepi criucifm, the latter was extremely irritated, and 


very 
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very unadvifedly drew his reviewer forth to a fecond 
exertion of his argumentative powers, printed in the. 
fame Magazine, vol. ii. 253, under the title of «A 
* reply toa paper in the Gazetteer of May 26, 1757,” 
in which, with feeming contrition and mock penitence 
he requefts to know how he has offended, and depre- 
cates the wrath he had excited. ‘ There are only 
€ three fubjeds,’ fays he, ‘ upon which my unlucky 
« pen has happened to venture. Tea, the author of 
« the Journal, and the Foundling hofpital.’ 

‘ Of the author, I unfortunately faid, that his in- 
© junction was too magifterial. This I faid, before I 
knew he was a governor of the foundlings; but he 
feems inclined to punifh this failure of refpect, as 
the czar of Mufcovy made war upon Sweden, be- 
caufe he was not treated with fufficient honours when 
he paffed through the country in difguife, Yet was 
not this irreverence without extenuation. Something 
was faid of the merit of meaning well, and the journa- 
lift was declared to be aman whofe failings might well 
be pardoned for bis virtues. This is the higheft praife 
which human gratitude can confer upon human 
merit, praife that would have more than fatisfied 
Titus or Auguftus, but which I muft own to be ina- 
dequate and penurious, when offered to the member 
of an important corporation.’ . 
His juftification of what he faid of the author, he 
eoncludes thus :——* As the journalift, though en- 
* chufiaftically zealous for his country, has, with regard 
€ to fmaller things, the placid happinefs of philofo- 
* phical indifference, I can give him no difturbance 
€ by advifing him to reftrain even the love of his 
€ country within due limits, kft it fhould fometumes 

Aa3 © {well 
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© fwell too high, fill the whole capacity of his foul, 
© and leave lefs room for the love of truth.’ 

Unluckily for Mr. Hanway it happened, that winle 
he was labouring for the general good, by reprobaning 
the practice of drinking tea, an infticution from which 
he derived much of his importance, was fuffering 
from want of care. Johnfon, in a vifit to the 
Foundling hofpital, obferved, that the objeéts of the 
charity, however well provided for in other refpetts, 
were, in the effential point of religious knowledge, 
lamentably deficient. To him, who confidered wifety 
that there was no evil from which the governors of 
the Foundling hofpital could refcue deferted infants, 
fo much to be dreaded as ignorance of this kind, 
the anfwers given to his enquiries touching their m- 
provement were very unfatisfactory. Without knowing 
that Mr. Hanway was concerned in the charge, he, in 
his former letter had ftated this fat, and followed it by 
faying, that ‘ to breed up children in this manner, is 
* to refcue them from an early grave, that they may 
‘ find employment for the gibbet, from dying in in- 
* nocence, that they may perifh by their crimes.’ 

The laudable motive which induced Johnfon to point 
out this neglect, and the juftice of his remark, did 
not fhield him from unmerited refentment. He was 
called on to fupport what he had advanced: his affer- 
tion was branded with the epithet of sxcredible, but 
his obfervation had produced its effeét : he had found 
means to have it reprefented to one of the higheft 
names of the fociety, and a catechift was foon after 
appointed. 

On a review of the eloquence he had been forced 
te encounter, he fays of his adverfary,——* His argu- 

* mentation, 
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mentation, being fomewhat enthufiaftical, I cannot 
fully comprehend, but it feems to ftand thus. My 
infinuations are foolifh or malicious, fince I know 
not one of the governors of the hofpital; for he 
that knows not the governors of the hofpital muft 
be very foolifh or malicious. 

‘ He has, however, fo much kindnefs for me, that 
he advifes me to confult my own fafety when I talk 
of corporations. I know not what the moft impor- 
tant corporation could do, becoming manhood, 
by which my fafety is endangered. My reputation 
is fafe, for I can prove the fact; my quiet is fafe, 
for I meant well ; and for any other fafety, J am not 
ufed to be very folicitous. 

« I am always forry when I fee any being labouring 
in vain ; and, in return for the journalift’s attention 
to my fafety, I will confefs fome compaffion for his 
tumultuous refentment; fince all his invectives fume 
into the air, with fo little effect-upon me, that I ftill 
efteem him as one that has the merit of meaning well, 
and ftill believe him to be a man whofe failings may 
be juftly pardoned for bis virtues.’ 

Whoever perufes this controverfy, will be forced to 


confefs that, on the part of Johnfon, it is conducted, 
not only with candour, but with great good humour, 
a circumftance to be remarked in al] his polemical 
writings, and to be wondered at, feeing that in oral 
difputation his behaviour was fo different, as to ex- 
pofe him to the fevereft cenfures.. His exertions 
againft his adverfary were play, not hoftility ; 


‘ Sporting the lion ramp’d, and in his paw 
4 Dandled the kid.’ 
Paradife Loft, Boole iv. line 343¢ 
Aa4 By 
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By the virtues of Mr. Hanway, which Johnfon ts 
fo ready to acknowledge, we are to underftand, thar 
‘ative and unwearied benevolence, which, for a feres 
of years, he has been exercifing for the benefic of 
fociety, and by his failings, or rather failing, for I 
know of but one he has, a propenfity to writing and 
publifhing books, which, for the tritenefs and inanmy 
of the fentiments contained in them, no one can read. 

About the year 1756, time had produced a change 
in the fituation of many of Johnfon’s friends, who 
were ufed to meet him in Ivy lane. Death had a- 
ken from us M‘Ghie; Barker went to fetele as a 
practifing phyfician at Trowbridge; Dyer went 
abroad ; Hawkefworth was bufied in forming new 
connections; and I had lately made one thar re- 
moved from me all temptations to pafs my even- 
ings from home. The confequence was, that our 
fympofium at the King’s head broke up, and he who 
had firft formed us into a fociety was left with fewer 
around him than were able to fupport it. 

All this while, the bookfellers, who by his own 
confeffion were his beft friends, had their eyes upon 
Johnfon, and reflected with fome concern on what 
feemed to them a mifapplication of his talents 
The furnifhing magazines, reviews, and even news- 
papers, with literary intelligence, and the authors of 
books, who could nat write them for themfelves, with 
dedications and prefaces, they looked on as employ- 
ments beneath him, who had attained to fuch emi- 
nence as a writer; they, therefore, in the year 
1756, found out for him fuch a one as feemed to 
afford a profpe& both of amufement and profit : this 
was an edition of Shakefpearc’s dramatic works, 

which, 
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which, by a concurrence of circumftances, was now 
become neceffary, to anfwer the increafing demand of 
the public for the writings of that author. 

Mr. Garrick, who, as every one knows, was in all 
that related to Shakefpeare an enthufiaft, had, by the 
{tudy of his principal characters, and his own exqui- 
fite action, fo recommended Shakefpeare to the town, 
that the admiration of him became general even to 
affectation ; many profeffing to be delighted with the 
performance and perufal of his plays, who, from 
their want of literature, and their ignorance of the 
phrafeology of the age in which they were written, 
could not be fuppofed capable of conftruing them. 
Others there were, in whom a literary curiofity had . 
been excited, by the publication of fuch editions of this 
author as tended to fettle his text, and by a defcription 
of ancient manners and cuftoms of living, to render 
hin intelligible. The firft effay of this kind, worth , 
noting, was the edition of Theobald, the defects where- 
of, in the fingle opinion of Warburton, were fo many 
and great, as to render that neceffary which bears his 
name. 

The two claffes of readers, here difcriminated, 
amounted to fuch a number as encouraged the 
bookfellers to an edition on the plan of the two 
former, and Johnfon was the perfon, whom, of all 
others, they thought the fitteft to undertake it: the 
terms fettled between them were, that Johnfon fhould 
receive for his own ufe the profits arifing from a 
fubfcription to the firft impreffion, and that the 
¢opy-right fhould remain with the then poffeffors. 
The firft -notification of this defign was, a propofal 
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drawn up by Johnfon, fetting forth the incorrect- 
nefs of the early editions, the original obfcurity and 
fubfequent corruptions of the text, the neceffity of 
notes, and the failures of former editors. 

A ftranger to Johnfon’s character and temper would 
have thought, that the ftudy of an author, whofe flcil 
in the fcience of human life was fo deep, and whafe 
perfections were fo many and various as to be above 
the reachof all praife, muft have been the moft pleafing 
employment that his imagination could fuggeft, bur 
it was not fo: in a vifit that he one morning made to 
me, I congratulated him on his being now engaged 
in a work that fuited his genius, and that, requiring 
none of that fevere application which his dichonary 
had condemned him to, I doubted not would be exe- 
cuted con amore. His anfwer was, ‘ I look upoa 
* this as I did upon the dictionary : it is all work, and 
‘ my inducement to it is not leve or defire of fame, 
¢ but the want of money, which is the only motrve 
* to writing that I know of.’ And the event was 
evidence to me, that in this fpeech he declared has 
genuine fentiments ; for neither in the firft place dad 
he fet himfelf to collect early editions of his author, 
old plays, tranflations of hiftories, and of the clafiaes, 
and other materials neceffary for his purpofe, oar 
could he be prevailed on to enter into that courfe of 
reading, without which it feemed impoffible to come 
at the fenfe of his author. It was provoking to all 
his friends to fee him wafte his days, his weeks, and 
his months fo long, that they feared a mental lethargy 
had feized hiin, out of which he would never recover. 
In this, however, they were happily deceived, for, after 

two 
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@wo years inactivity, they find him roufed to aétion, 
and engaged—not in the profecution of the work, for 
the completion whereof he ftood doubly bound, but 
in a new one, the furnifhing a feries of periodical 
effays, intided, and it may be thought not improperly, 
<The Idler,’ as his motive to the employment was 
averfion to a labour he had undertaken, though in 
the execution, it muft be owned, it merited a better 
name. 

As Johnfon was diverted from his work of Shake- 
fpeare, fo am I from my purpofe of tracing the 
progrefs of it, being to relate the occurrences of nine 
years of his life before I can congratulate the reader 
On its appearance. 

The engagement for the Idler was with Newbery 
the bookfeller, a man of a projecting head, a good 
underftanding, and great integrity; and who, by 2 
fortunate connection with Dr. James the phyfician, 
and the honeft exertions of his own induftry, be- 
came the founder of a family. Taking advantage 
of that rage for intelligence, which the fucceffes of 
the war had excited, in even the loweft order of the 
people, he planned a weekly paper, which he called 
© The Univerfal Chronicle,’ and, as the fize of it ren- 
dered it fufceptible of more matter than the occur- 
rences, during the intervals of its publication, would 
fupply, it was part of his fcheme, that it fhould con- 
tain an effay or fhort difcourfe on fuch fubjetts of 
morality, or of wit and humour, as, in former inftances, 
had been found to engage the attention of the public. 
A fhare in the profits of this paper was Johnfon’s in- 
ducement to the furnifhing fuch a difcourfe, and, ac- 


cordingly, it appeared, on Saturday the fifteenth day 
of 
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of April 1758, and continued to be publifhed on the 
fame day in every week for near two years thence fol- 
lowing. 

The profits accruing from the fale of this paper, and 
the fubfcriptions which, from the year 1756, he was 
receiving for the edition of Shakefpeare by him pro- 
pofed, were the only known means of his fubfiftence 
for a period of near four years, and we may fuppole 
them hardly adequate to his wants, for, upon finding 
the balance of the account for the dictionary againft 
him, he quitted his houfe in Gough fquare, and 
took chambers in Gray’s inn; and Mrs. Walliams, 
upon this removal, fixed herfelf in lodgings ac a 
boarding-fchool in the neighbourhood of their for- 
mer dwelling. 

About this time he had, from a friend who highly 
efteemed him®*, the offer of a living, of which he mighe 
have rendered himfelf capable by entering into haly 
orders : it was a rectory, in a pleafant country, and 
of fuch a yearly value as might have tempted ope im 
better circumftances than himfelf to accept it; bue 
he had fcruples about the duties of the minifterial 
function, that he could not, after deliberation, ower- 
come. ‘I have not,’ faid he, ‘the requifites for the 
‘ office, and I cannot, in my confcience, fhear char 
* flock which I am unable to feed,’—U pon converfing 
with him on that inability which was his reafon for 
declining the offer, it was found to be a fufpicion of 
his patience to undergo the fatigue of catechifing amd 
inflructing a great number of poor ignorant perfons, 

° Mr. Langton, of Langton in Lincolnfhire, the father of this 


much-beloved friend Bennet Langton, E{q; mentioned in the codax 
cil to his will, and hufbend of the countefs dowager of Rothes. 
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who, in religious matters, had, perhaps, every thing 
to learn. 

Thus fcrupuloufly did he think of the nature of the 
minifterial office, and thus did he teftify the fincerity 
of thofe cenfures, which he would fometimes pafs on 
the conduct of the generality of the clergy of his ° 
time; for though, as a body of men, he held them 
in great veneration, and was ever ready to defend 
thenr againft the encroachments of fome, and the re- 
proaches of others of the ignorant laity, he exacted 
from all who had the cure of fouls a punétilious dif- 
charge of their duty, and held in utter deteftation 
thofe who, renouncing their garb and clerical cha- 
rater, affefted to appear men of the world. 

He thought of Dr. Clarke, whofe fermons he valued 
above all other, that he complied too frequently wich 
invitations to dine with perfons of high rank, his pa- 
rifhioners, and fpent too much of his time in cere- 
monious vifits : differing in this refpeét from his con- 
temporary Smalridge, the elegant Favonius of the 
Tatler, who, in the height of his reputation as a 

reacher, was ever ready to vifit a fick perfon in the 
moft obfcure alley of Weftminfter. 

In the beginning of the year 1759, and while the 
Idler continued to be publifhed, an event happened, 
for which it might be imagined he was well prepared, 
the death of his mother, who had then attained the 
age of ninety; but he, whofe mind had acquired no 
firmnefs by the contemplation of mortalitv, was as 
little able to fuftain the fhock as he would have 
begn had this lofs befallen him in his nonage. Ic is 
conjectured that, for many years before her deceafe, 
fhe derived almoft the whole of her fupport from this 

her 
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her dutiful fon, whofe filial piety was ever one of 
the moft diftinguifhable features in his character ®. 
Report fays, but rather vaguely, that, to fupply 
her neceffities in her laft illnefs, he wrote and made 
money of his ‘ Raffelas,’ a tale of his invention, 
numbered among the beft of his writings, and pub- 
lithed in the fpring of 1759, a crifis that gives creche 
to fuch a fuppofition. No. 41 of the Idler, though 
it pretends to be a letter to the author, was written by 
Johnfon himfelf, on occafion of his mother’s death, 
and may be fuppofed to defcribe, as truly as pathen- 
cally, his fentiments on the feparation of friends and 
relations. The fact, refpeting the writing and 
publifhing the ftory of Raffelas is, that finding the 
Eaftern Tales written by himfelf in the Rambler, and 
by Hawkefworth in the Adventurer, had been weil 
received, he had been for fome time meditating 3 
fictitious hiftory, of a greater éxtent than any thar 
had appeared in either of thofe papers, which might 
ferve as a vehicle to convey to the world his fens- 
ments of human life and the difpenfations of Provi- 
dence, and having digefted his thoughts on the fub- 
ject, he obeyed the fpur of that neceffity which now 
preffed him, and fat down to compofe the tale above- 
mentioned, laying the fcene of it ina country thar he 
had before occafion to contemplate, in his rranQacoa 
of Padre Lobo's voyage. 

As it was writtcn to raife money, he did not loag 
delay difpofing of it; he gave it, as I have been told, 
to Mr. Baretu, to fell to that bookfeller who would 


® J find in his diary a note of the payment to Mr. Aller’ the 
printer, of fix guineas, which he had borrowed of him, and fen 
to his dying mother. 


give 
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give mott for it, but the fum he got for it is ya- 
rioufly reported. As none of his compofitions have 
been more applauded than this, an examen of it in 
this place may not be improper, and the following 
may ferve till a better fhall appear. 

Confidered as a f{pecimen of our language, it is 
fcarcely to be paralleled: it is written in a ftyle 
refined to a degree of immaculate purity, and dif- 
plays the whole force of turgid eloquence. 

But it was compofed at a time when no {pring like 
that in the mind of Raffelas urged his narrator ; when 
the heavy hand of affliction almoft bore him down, 
and the dread of future want haunted him. That he 
fhould have produced a tale fraught with lively ima- 
gery, or that he fhould have painted human life in 
gay colours, could not have been expected: he pour- 
ed out his forrow in gloomy reflection, and being 
deftitute of comfort himfelf, defcribed the world as 
nearly without it. 

In a work of fuch latitude as this, where pede 
could be impertinent, he had an opportunity of divulg- 
ing his opinion on any point that he had thought on: 
he has therefore formed many converfations on topics 
that are known to have been fubjects of his medita- 
tion, and has atoned for the paucity of his incidents 
by fuch difcuffions as are feldom attempted by the 
fabricators of romantic fiction. 

Admitting that Johnfon fpeaks in the perfon of the 
victor-difputant, we may, while he is unveiling the 
hearts of others, gain fome knowledge of hisown. He 
has in this Abyffinian tale given us what he calls a 
differtation on poetry, and in it that which appears to 

me 
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me a recipe for making a poet, from which may be in- 
ferred what he thought the neceflary ingredient, aad 
a reference to the paffage will tend to corroborate an 
obfervation of Mr. Garrick’s, that Johnfon’s poencal 
faculty was mechanical, and that what he wrote came 
not from his heart but from his head. Imlac, the guide 
of the prince, relates to him the events of his kf, 
which are—That his father was 4 wealthy merchant, 
but a man of uncultivated intelleé&ts, who left the 
choice of a profeffion, with very little biafs, ro bs 
fon. The young man was difgufted with trade, and 
inclined to general learning ; but finding, as he fays, 
that poetry was confidered as the higheft Icarning, 
and regarded with veneration, he determined to be- 
come a poet. Ambition has feldom effected fo fir 
pendous a work as that of implanting poetic genius; 
but Imlac was refolved, and, if we may truft the ac- 
count of his fuccefs, his defign was not abfurd: hs 
iacuftry was very commendable: he red all the poets 
of Arabia and Perfia, and was able to repeat by me- 
mory the volumes that are fufpended in the mofque 
of Mecca: he then ranged mountains and defars 
for images and refemblances, and pi¢tured on his 
mind every tree of the foreft and flower of the val- 
ley: an ample collection drawn from rocks, palaces; 
rivulets, clouds, &c. ftored his mind, and with de 
help of ethics, languages, and fciences, che refolute 
Imlac, who, till the age of twenty, had lived in igno- 
rance, was by dint of mere induftry transformed into 

a diftinguifhed poet. 
In the courfe of Imlac’s narrative, Johnfon aa 
madverts on the fuppofed efficacy of pilgrimages‘ 
his 


$ 
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his argument decides nothing, but is conceived in 
fuch language, that none, how well acquainted foever 
with the book, will blame the infertion of it here. 


a A an awnaneanen 8 waneanna anananee* a & A & A A A 


‘ Pilgrimages, like many other aéts of piety, may 
be reafonable or fuperftitious, according to the prin- 
ciples upon which they are performed. Long 
journeys in fearch of truth are not commanded. 
Truth, fuch as is neceffary to the regulation of 
life, is always found where it is honeftly fought. 
Change of place is no natural caufe of the increafe 
of piety, for it inevitably produces diffipation of | 
mind. Yet, fince men go every day to view the 
fields where great actions have been performed, and 
return with flronger impreffions of the event, curio- 
fity of the fame kind may naturally difpofe us to view 
that country whence our religion had its beginning ; 
and I believe no man furveys thofe awful {cenes 
without fome confirmation of holy refolutions: 
That the Supreme Being may be more eafily 
propitiated in one place than in another, is the 
dream of idle fuperftition; but that fome places 
may operate upon our own minds in an uncommon 
manner, is an opinion which hourly experience 
will juftify. He who fuppofes that his vices may 
be more fuccefsfully combated in Paleftine, will, 
perhaps, find himfelf miftaken, yet he may go 
thither without folly: he who thinks they will be 
more freely pardoned, difhonours at once his reafon 
and religion.’ 

Ina following chapter the danger of infanity is the 


fubjeét of debate; and it cannot but excite the pity 
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of all thofe who gratefully accept and enjoy Johnica’s 
endeavours to reform and inftruG, to reflect that the 
peril he defcribes he believed impending over bm 
That he was confciaus of fuperior talents will furdy 
not be imputed to vanity: how deeply then muf he 
have been depreffed by the conftant fear that in ose 
moment he might and probably would be, not only 
deprived of his diftinguifhed endowments, but r- 
duced to a ftate little preferable, in as much as refpetts 
this world, to that of brutes ! He has traced the m- 
fery of infanity from its caufe to its effect, and Kens 
to afcribe it to indulgence of imaginanion : he ftyies 
it one of the dangers of folitude, and perhaps to ths 
dread and this opinion was his uncommon love of f- 
ciety to be attributed. 

His fuperftitious ideas of the ftate of departed fouls, 
and belief in fupernatural agency, were produced by 4 
mental difeafe, as impoffible to be fhaken off as cer- 
poral pain. What it has pleafed Omnipotence @ i- 
flict, we need never feck to excufe ; but he has pro 
vided azainft the cavils of thofe who cannot compre 
hend how a wife can ever appear a weak man, by 
marking, that there is a natural affinity between m- 
lancholy and fuperftition. 

In charaGterifing this performance, it cannot be fax, 
that it vindicates the ways of God to man. Itis8 
general fatire, reprefenting mankind as eagerly purfo- 
ing what experience fhould have taught them they 
can never obtain: it expofes the weakneffes even of 
their laudable affections and propenfities, and it t- 
folvcs the m:, *:tieft as well as the moft trivial of dew 
|sbours, into folly. 

J with 
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{ with I were not warranted in faying, that this elegant 
‘work is rendered, by its moft obvious moral, of little be- 
nefit to the reader. We would not indeed with to fee the 
rifing generation fo unprofitably employed as the prince _ 
of Abyffinia ; but it is equally impolitic to reprefs alf 
hope, and kewho fhould quit his father’s houfe in fearch 
of a profeffion, and return unprovided, becaufe he 
could not find any man pleafed with his own, would 
need a better juftification than that Johnfon, after 
fpeculatively furveying various modes of life, had 
yudged happinefs unattainable, and choice ufelefs. 

But let thofe, who, reading Raffelas in the {pring 
of life, are captivated *by its author’s eloquence, and 
«convinced by his perfpicacious wifdom that human 
Jife and hopes are fuch as he has depi&ted them, re- 
member that he faw through the medium of adver- 
fity. The concurrent teftimony of ages has, it is toe 
true, proved, that there is no fuch thing as worldly 
felicity; but it has never been proved, that, there- 
fore we are miferable. Thofe who look only here 
for happinefs, have ever been and ever will be difap- 
pointed : it is not change of place, nor even the une 
bounded gratification of their wifhes that can relieve 
them; but if they bend their attention towards the 
attainment of that felicity we are gracioufly promifed, 
they will find no fuch vacuum as diftrefled Raffelas« 
the difcharge of religious and focial duties will afford 
heir faculties the occupation he wanted, and the well- 
founded expectation of future reward will at once 
{timulate and fupport them. . 

The tale of Raffelas was written to anfwer a preff- 
jng neceflity, and was fo concluded as to admit of a 

Bb2 continuation ; 
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continuation ; and, in fa, Johnfon had meditated 2 
fecond part, in which he meant to marry his ber, 
and place him in a ftate of permanent felicity, ber z 
fared with this refolution as it did with that of Dr. 
Young, who, in his eftimate of human life, promifed, 
as he had given the dark, fo in a future publicarea 
he would difplay the bright fide of his fubject ; be 
never did it, for he had found out that it hed no 
bright fide, and Johnfon had made much the fare 
difcovery, and that in this ftate of our exiftence all 
our enjoyments are fugacious, and permanent fehc:y 
unattainable. 

Soon after the publication of Raffelas, and while he 
continued to write the Idler, Johnfon was rempeed 0 
engage in a controverfy on a fubject with which, 
the courfe of his ftudies, he had acquired but lick 
knowledge, namely, the comparative ftrength of 
arches of different forms; the occafion of it 2s 
chat after the paffing of the act of parliament for 
building Biack-Friars bridge, a variety of defigns for 
it were tendered to the commiffioners, who, after dv 
confideration, reduced them to three. In two of 
thefe defigns, the conftrudtion of the arches was &- 
micircular; in the third, exhibited by Mr. Myloacs 
Scotfman, it was elliptical. 

Whether Johnfon thouche that the author of ths 
laft propofal, as being a native of North Brinain, m- 
rited to be treated as an intruder, or that he was i2- 
duced by better motives to oppofe his fcheme, ¢i- 
not be determined : this, at leaft, is certain, that he 
took up the refolution before he was qualified t 
Gcbate the queftion, for I have it from undoubed 

authony, 
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authonty, that in order thereto, he procured from 2 
peerfon eminently fkilled in mathematics and the prin- 
ciples of architecture, anfwers to a {tring of queftions 
drawn up by himfelf, touching the comparative 
{treneth of femicircular and elliptical arches. Thefe 
I myfelf have feen, and the anfwers determine in fa- 
vour of the femicircular. 

If the former of the confiderations above fug- 
gefted, was at any time, or in any degree, Johnfon’s 
motive for oppofing Mr. MyIne, he ought to have re- 
flected, that at a period when we had no better archi- 
tects than Vanbrugh, Hawkfmoor *, James and Kent 
among' ust, Campbell and Gibbs}, both Scotfinen, 
had adorned this country with fome ftately and cle- 
gant edifices ; and if the latter was his inducement, 
he fhould have reflected, that his arguments were 


* Vanbrugh and Hawkfmoor had fuch ideas of beauty and 
harmony as have no archetypes in the material wotld: the latter 
in an evil hour was employed by the commiffioners for building 
fifty new charches, as alfo by 2 parith in the city, St. Mary Wool- 
noth, in the re-edification of an old one, and has left his mark be- 
bind him in feveral parts of this kingdom. 

+ James and Kent were mere decorators, and pond do little 
xi than defign a faloon, a gallery, or a f{creen. Kent pretended 
to hiftory-painting, but was, after painting an altarspiece or two, 
become fo confcious of his deficiency, that he ftrove to render 
painted ftair-cafes unfathionable, by dividing them into compart- 
mienty of ftucco, ornamented with groups of fruit and flowers, with 
other plaftic ornaments. He had, neverthelefs, a fine tafte in 
gardening, and introduced that ftyle, which now prevails in this 
kingdom, and ferves for a model to al] Europe. 

{ Campbell and Gibbs were both men of genius ; the former de- 
figned the beft houfe in this kingdom, that at Wanfted in Effex, 
built by the earl of Caftlemain ; the fatter, St. Martin's charchy 
and other edifices that are an honour to his memory. 
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not his own, and fo far as regards fymmoetry sad 
eorrefpondence of parts, how little he was qualified 
to judge of fymmetry and the correfpondence of 
parts, whofe eye was never capable of compre 
hending the dome of St. Paul’s cathedral, or the 
towers of Weftminfter abbey. However, armed » 
he is above faid to have been, with reafons aganf 
Mr. Mylne’s defign, he began an attack on it ins 
letter to the publifher of the Daily Gazetteer, inferted 
in that paper for the firft day of December 1759, aad 
continued it in the fucceeding papers of the eighth 
and fifteenth of the fame month. To one or more 
of thefe letters, anfwers were publifhed, in which £ 
was contended, that at Florence there is a bridge thet 
croffes the river Arno, of an elliptical form, but he 
argument drawn from thence, Johnfon had refuted @ 

his firft letter, by obferving, that the ftabiliry theres! 
is fo much doubted, that carts are not permitted to pass 
ever it, and that it has ftood two hundred years without 

imitation. ‘Thefe, and many other arguments, as alo 

the opinion of chat exceflent mathematician Mr. Tho 

mas Simpfon, were not of fufficient weight with de 

committee for building the bridge, to recommend de 

femicircular arch, Mr. Mylne’s defign was preferred, 

and the arches are elliptical. 

- I have already remarked, that Johnfon was ut 

fkilled in the fcience of architecture, and I migh 

have added, that he was a ftranger to the very rud- 

ments of it. He could not elfe have failed to notxt, 

in the edifice here fpoken of, one of the molt egre 

gious errors that ever difgraced a ftrudure of & 

kind ; columns difproportionate in the ratio betwee 

heir 
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their heights and their diameters. The proportion 
of a column is taken from that of the human figure, 
which, at a medium, is in a man fefquiottave of the 
head, and in a woman fefquinonal. The computa- 
tion of columns by modules or diameters, comes to 
much the fame, and according to Palladio, gives, to 
one of the Doric order, the mafculine proportion. of 
eight of thofe meafures, and, to one of the Ionic, the 
feminine of nine. 

Proportions, thus adjufted by nature, admit of no 
deviation; whenever that is attempted, deformity 
enfues, as is to be feen in the inftance before us, 
where we behold a range of Ionic columns, level, ic 
is true, at their bafes, but rifing from their due pro- 
portion at the extremities, in gradation, like the pipes 
in the front of an organ, to the central arch, where, 
inftead of the proportion of a column, they affume 
that of a candle*. ep vitae : 

It will perhaps be faid, that the great elevation 
of the centre-arch required this prepofterous elon- 
gation of the columns. To this it may be anfwered, 
that proportion is not to be wrefted to bye-purpofes, 
and that where beautiful forms cannot be introduced, 
they muft be given up, and ornament yield place to 
convenience. It is faid, that the idea of columns 
ftanding on the piers of a bridge was fuggefted by a 
defign of Piranefi, extant among his works, but 


© Columns thus difproportionate, but in a lefs degree, are alfo to 
be feen in the portico of the admiralty-office, defigned by Ripley, 
who, from a carpenter that kept a fhop, and alfoa coffee-houfe, in 
Wood ftreet, Cheapfide, by marrying 2 fervant of a minifter ob- 

tained a feat at the Board of Works. 
Bb4 without 
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without an affertion that he affumed the licence here 
reprobated. Should he in any inftance be found to 
have done fo, the example of a genius, fo wildly 
magnificent as his, will weigh but litle againft the 
practice of Palladio, Scamozzi, Vignola, and, let me 
add, the earl of Pembroke, the architect of Weftmin- 
fter bridge, who, in all fuch emergencies as that 
infifted on, evaded the neceffity of violating the. 
rules of their art, by rejecting incongruous decora- 
tions, and trufted to the applaufe thcy fhould ac- 
quire by uniting levity and convenience with fta-. 
bility. 

. There are, it muft be acknowledged, perfons who 
are as blind to fymmetry and the beauty of forms, as 
others are deaf to the harmony of according founds, 
who deny that there are any criteria by which we can 
difcriminate beauty from deformity in one fubjeét, 
and confonance from diffonance tn the other, and who 
affert that tafte is capricious and has no ftandard, and 
that fancy is its own arbiter. Let fuch enjoy their 
ignorance, while we are engaged in an inveftiga- 
tion of the principles into which the pleafures of 
the eye and ear arerefolvable. The refule of fuch 
an enquiry will be a thorough conviCtion, that all of 
what we underitand by the terms fymmetry and har-- 
mony has its foundauon in mathematical ratios and 
proportions, that exift in all the modifications of mat- 
ter, and are but emanations of that power, which has 
ordered all things in number, weight and meafure®. 


* Of thefe the principal are the equal 1 to 1, the fefqaialt@ral 

2 to 3, the fefquitertian 3 to4, and the duple 1 to.2, anfwering to 

the unifon, the diapente, the diateflaron, and the diapafon, the’ 
fweete concords in mufic. 

I forbear 
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I forbear to remark the leffer errors in the con- 
ftrudtion of this edifice, fuch as the unwarrantable. 
mutilation of the key-ftones over the arches, and 
the injudicious pofition of the entablature of the 
baluftrade: thofe I have pointed out may ferve to. 
fhew, that the great encouragements given of late to 
the arts of defign, have hitherto failed to call forth 
a genius in any degree comparable to thofe of former 
ages, Jones and Sir Chriftopher Wren; and that the 
citizens of London, in the meridian of its glory 
having, with a view to eternize the memory of 2 
favourite minifter, erected an edifice, in which beauty 
and fymmetry are in vain fought for, and called it by 
his name *, have thereby perpetuated their own dif- 
grace, and fubjected a whole nation to the reproach of 
foreigners. 

Neither the writing of his Raffelas, nor the event 
of his mother’s death, nor the bridge-controverfy, 
ftopped the hand of Johnfon, nor interrupted the 
publication of the Idler ; but the fale of the Univerfal 
Chronicle, the vehicle that contained it, was in fome 
degree obftructed by the practices of thofe literary 
depredators, who fubfift by the labours of others, and 
whofe condué, with refpeé to the Idler, the following 
paper, evidently drawn up by Johnfon, will explain. 

© London, January 5, 1759. Advertifement. The 
€ proprietors of the paper, entitled * The Idler,’ hav- 
¢ ing found chat thofe effays are inferted in the news- 
« papers and magazines with fo little regard to juftice 
© or decency, that the Univerfal Chronicle, in which 
€ they firft appear, is not always mentioned, think it 


© It is called Pitt’s bridge, and the buildings adjacent to it 


Chatham plac:. 
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neceflary to declare to the publifhers of thofe cal- 
lections, that however patiently they have hitherto 
endured thefe injuries, made yet more inyunous by 
contempt, they have now determined to endure 
them no longer. They have already feta efizys, 
for which a very large price is paid, transferred, 
with the moft fhamelefs rapacity, into the weekly 
or monthly compilations, and their right, a heat 
for the prefent, alienated from them, before they 
could themfelves be faid to enjoy it. But dry 
would not willingly be thought ro want tendernefs, 
even for men by whom no tendernefs hath been 
fhewn. The paft is without remedy, and fhall be 
without refentment. But thofe who have been 
thus bufy with their fickles in the fields of ther 
neighbours, are henceforward to take nonce, hit 
the time of impunity is atan end. Whoever thal, 
without our leave, lay the hand of rapine upon ou 
papers, is to expect that we thall vindicate our du, 
by the means which juftice prefcribes, and which are 
warranted by the immemorial prefcriptions of ho- 
nourable trade. We fhall lay hold, in our tum, & 
their copies, degrade them from the pomp of wie 
margin and diffufe typography, contract them into 
a narrow fpace, and fell them at an humble pret; 
yet not with a view of growing rich by confifcanons, 
for we think not much better of money got by p& 
nifhment than by crimes ; we fhall, therefore, wheo 
our loffes are repaid, give what profit fhall remain 
to the Magdalens ; for we know not who can be 
more properly taxed for the fupport of penstest 


_profticutes, than proftitutes in whom there yet & 


pears neither penitence nor fhame.' 
He 
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_ Hie continued this paper to the extent of one hup- 
qired and three numbers, and on Saturday the fifth 
Gay of April 1760, clofed it with an effay, containing 
a folemn and very affecting contemplation on the 
words this is the laff, in various fignifications. The 
concluding paragraph feems to have been written 
wnder the preflure of that melancholy, which, almoft 
meeffantly afficted him, heightened, perhaps, by the 
approach of a feafon of the year, to Chriftians the moft 
folemn. The reflections, contained in ir, are very fe- 
rious, and fo elegantly expreffed, that in the hope that 
the perufal of it will not prove contagious to the rea- 
der, I here give it at length. 
« As the laft Idler is publifhed in that folemn week 
« which the Chriftian world has always fet apart for 
<“ the examination of the confcience, the review of 
© life, the extinction of earthly defires, and the reno- 
« vation of holy purpofes, I hope that my readers are 
« already difpofed to view every incident with feriouf- 
© nefs, and improve it by meditation ; and that when 
« they fee this feries of trifles brought to aconclufion, 
© they will confider that, by outliving the Idler, 
© they have paffed weeks, months, and years, which 
¢ are now no longer in their power ; that an end mut 
© in time be put to every thing great as to every thing 
« jittle; that to life muft come its laft hour, and to 
© this fyftem of being, its laft day ; the hour at which 
‘ probation ceafes, and repentance will be vain, the 
¢ day in which every work of the hand, and imagina- 
© tion of the heart, fhall be brought to judgment, 
© and an everlafting futurity fhall be determined 
é the Eg 
vs ee The 
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The Idler, taken as the title of a feries of motal 
and ceconomical effays, is a defignation that mrports 
little ; or, rather, its moft obvious meaning is a bad oec. 
Johnfon was at a lofs for a fitter, but he could hic on 
no one that had not been pre-occupied. He chote 
an irony, and meant that his readers fhould under- 
ftand by it juft the reverfe of what it fignified ; and, mm 
this his intention, he was in little danger of being 
miftaken, or being charged with idlenefs by any of 
thofe whom he was labouring, by all the powers of 
reafon and eloquence, to make wifer and better. 

The plan and conduct of the Idler refembles fo 
nearly that of the Rambler and the Adventurer, char 
what has been faid of each of thofe publicanons, 
might ferve for a character of this, faving, thar 
in this latter, admiffion 1s given to a greater num- 
ber of papers, calculated to entertain the mind 
with pleafing fictions, humorous charafters, and w2- 
ried reprefentations of famuliar life, than is cw be 
found in either of the two former, the general effect 
whereof is, delight, too foon interrupted by ther 
fhortnefs. The fecond number of the Idler con- 
tains an invitation to correfpondents, and it had the 
afiftance of other hands; but I know but of three 
papers that can with certainty be faid to have been 
written by any other than Johnfon himfelf ; one of 
the three is No. 67, by Mr. Langton ; the other two, 
No. 76 and 79, are on the fubject of painting, and, ia 
an evening-hour when his pencil was at reft, were 
compofed by Sir Jofhua Reynolds. And here let me 
take notice, that in the publication of the Idler, ar 
leaft when it was collected into volumes, Johnfon and 


Newbery 
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Newbery were joint-adventurers, and that they di- 
vided equally the profits anfing from the fale 
thereof. 

Of thefe effays, as alfo the Rambler, and thofe in. 
the Adventurer which Johnfon wrote, little remains 
to be remarked, except that, notwithftanding the depth 
of thinking which they difplay, and the nervous and 
elegant ftyle in which they are penned, they were 
extemporaneous compofitions, and hardly ever under- 
went a revifion * before they were fent to the prefs. 
The original manufcripts of the Rambler have paffed 
through my hands, and by the perufal of them I am 
warranted to fay, as was faid of Shakefpeare by the 
players of his time, that he never blotted out a line; 
and { believe without the rifque of that retort which 
Ben Jonfon made to them, ‘ Would he had blotted 
© out a thoufand.’ | 

Another circumftance, worthy of notice, is, that in 
the portraits of fingular characters, that occur in the 
papers written by Johnfon, the painting is fo ftrong 
and lively, that fome perfons, then living, looking 
on them as refemblances of themfelves, actually 

© Of his facility in compofition, and the rapidity with whichghe 
wrote for the prefs, here follow a few inftances : Savage’s life, con- 
taining a hundred and eighty oftavo pages, was the work of thirty- 
fix hours. He was wont to furnifh for the Gentleman’s Magazine 
three colomns of the debates in an hour, written, as myfelf can at- 
seft, in a charaéter that almoft any one might read. His preface to 
‘ The Preceptor,’ and his ¢ Vifion of Theodore,’ were each the work 
of one fitting, as was alfo the firft feventy lines of his tranflatioa 
of the tenth fatre of Juvenal, entitled, ‘ The vamity of human 
* Withes ;? and what is almoft incredible, he never red his 
Baflelas bet in the proofs which came to him from the profs 


orredtion. 
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charged him with an intention to render chem ndice- 
lous, and were hardly appeafed by his affurances thar 
he copied no particular fubject, but drew from arche- 
types which his obfervation had furnihhed, aad hs 
imagination had improved. 

Johnfon was now become fo well known, and had 
by the Rambler, and other of his wriungs, given fuck 
evidences, not only of great abilities, and of his fall 
in human life and manners, but of a feciable and be- 
nevolent difpofition, that many became defirous of his 
acquaintance, and to this they were farther tempced 
by the character he had acquired of delighting w 
converfation, and being free and communicative is 
his difcourfe. He had removed, about the beginning 
of the year 1760, to chambers two doors down the 
Inner-Temple lane; and I have been told by hs 
neighbour at the corner, that during the ame he 
dwelt there, more enquiries were made at his thop for 
Mr. Johnfon, than for all the inhabitants put toge- 
ther of both the Inner and Middle Temple. Ths 
circumftance in his life leads me to mention, rhat 
Richardfon poffeffed, but in a lefs degree, the like 
powers of attraction, but they operated chiefly oa 
yéung females, who, being defirous of inftru€tion in 
the duties of life, were permitted by their parents and 
friends to vifit and receive from him fuch leffons of 
prudence as he,was ever ready and well qualified wo 
give them ; and itis well known, that many ingenious 
young women, who reforted to his houfe as to an aca- 
demy for tuition, became fo improved by his conver- 
fation and his extemporary commentaries on his owa 
writings, as afterwards to make a confiderable figure 
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an the literary world*. And here let me obferve, 
that the benefits of oral inftruction, joined with the 
perufal of fuch authors as we now put into female 
hands, may be eftimated by the degree of mental im- 
provement at which the fex is at this day arrived, 
which, as Johnfon once remarked to me on receiving 
a lady’s letter, is fo great, that in that kind of compo- 
fition, we who were their teachers, may learn of 
them. 

From this propenfity to difcurfive communica- 
tion, in which Johnfon and Richardfon refembled 
each other, nothing more is to be underftood, than 
that both took pleafure in that interchange of fenti- 
ments and opinions, which renders converfation in- 
ftruGtive and delightful, for, in other refpects, they 
were men of very different endowments and tempers. 
Richardfon being bred to a mechanic occupation, had 
no learning, nor more reading than was fufficient to 
enable him to form a ftyle eafy and intelligible, and a 
little raifed above that of vulgar narrative. His fen- 
timents were his own, and of this he was fo fenfible, 
and alfo of the originality and importance of many of 

“them, that he would ever be talking of his writings, 
and the words fentiment and fentimentality became, dot 
only a part of the cant of his {chool, but were adopted 
by fucceeding writers, and have been ufed to recom- 
mend to fome readers fentimental journies, fentimen- 
tal letters, fentimental fermons, and a world of trafh, 


© See a poem in Fawkes and Woty’s « Poetical calendar,” intitled 
* The Feminead,” written by the Rev. Mr. Duncombe, late of 
Canterbury, deceafed. ei 
- which, 
12 
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which, but for this filly epithet, would never have at- 
tracted notice. 

Richardfon’s converfation was of the precepave kind, 
but ic wanted the diverfity of Johnfon’s, and had no 
intermixture of wit or humour. Richardfon could 
never relate a pleafant ftory, and hardly relifh one 
told by another: he was ever thinking of his own 
writings, and liftening to the praifes which, with aa 
emulous profufion, his friends were inceffandy beftow- 
ing on them, he would fcarce enter into free con- 
verfation with any one that he thought had noc red 
© CJariffa,’ or ‘ Sir Charles Grandifon,’ and ac beft, he 
could not be {aid to be a companionable man ®. 

Thofe who were unacquainted with Richardfon, and 
had red his books, were led to believe, that they ex- 
hibited a picture of his own mind, and that his temper 
and domeftic behaviour could not but correfpond with 
thar refined morality which they inculcate, but in ths 
they were deceived. He was auftere in the govern- 
ment of his family, and iffued his orders to fome of 
his fervants in writing only. His neareft female rela- 
tions, in the prefence of ftrangers, were mutes, and 


® I once travelled with him in the Fulham ftage-coach, in wiach, 
at my getting in, I found him feated. I learned, by fomewhat he 
faid to the coachman, who he was, and made fome effays towards 
converfation, but he feemed difinclined to any. There was ose 
other paffenger, who being a female, [ was, in common civilxy, 
bound to take notice of ; but my male companion J left to indalge 
himtelf in a reverie, which neither he nor I interrupted by the 
utterance of a fingle word, and lafted till he was fet down az his 
houfe on Parfon’s green. He had the courtefy to atk us in, but as 
our acquaintance had but lately commenced, and had received ba 
little improvement in our journey, the civility was declined. 


fecmed 
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feemed to me, in a vifit f once made him, to have 
been difciplined in the fchool of Ben Jonfon’s Mo-- 
rofe, whofe injunction to his fervant was, ‘ Anfwer 
< me not but with your leg.’ In fhort, they appeared 
to have been taught to converfe with him by figns ; 
and it was too plain to me, that on his part, the moft 
frequent of them were frowns and gefticulations, im- 
porting that they fhould leave his prefence. I have 
heard it faid, that he was what is called a nervous 
man; and how far nervofity, with fo good an under- 
ftanding as he is allowed to have poffeffed, will excufe 
a conduct fo oppofite to that philanthropy which he 
laboured to inculcate, I cannot fay: his benevolence 
might have taken another direction, and in other in- 
{tances be very ftrong; for I was once a witnefs to 
his putting into the hand of Mr. Whifton the book- 
feller, ten guineas for the relief of one whom a ee 
accident had made a widow. 

Johnfon’s mind was never occupied on triftes : his 
f{peculations were grand and noble, his reading various 
and extenfive, and, on fome fubjects, profound. Ashe — 
profeffed always to fpeak in the beft and moft corre&t 
phrafe, rejecting ali f{uch common and vulgar com- 
binations of fpeech as are in ufe only till others equally 
affe&ted and infignificant are invented, his conver- 
fation-ftyle bore a great refemblance to that of his 
writings, fo that, in his common difcourfe, he might 
feem to ineur the cenfure which bifhop Burnet cafts 
on the lord chancellor Nottingham, of being too elo~ 
quent ; but fo far were his hearets from thinking fo, 
that many wifhed for the power of retaining as well 
the colloquial form as the fubftance of his converfa- 

Vor. I. Ce tions ; 
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tions; and fome there were, who to that end, in imi- 
tation of the Colloquia Menfalia of Luther, and the 
Table-talk of Selden, not to fay of the books in ana*, 
as they are called, made common-places of his fayings, 
his precepts, and his apophthegms; but the want of 
judgment in the feleétion of them, has rendered moft 
of the collections of this kind, that I have. ever feen, of 
little worth. 

Gefticular mimicry and buffoonery he hated, - and 
would often huff Garrick for exercifing it in his pre- 
fence; but of the talent of humour he had an almoft 
enviable portion. To defcribe the nature of this facul- 
ty, as he was wont to difplay it in his hours of mirth 
and relaxation, I muft fay, that it was ever of that 
arch and dry kind, which lies concealed under the 
appearance of gravity, and which acquiefces in an 
error for the purpofe of refuting it. Thus, in the 
Rambler, No. 1, he tells his readers, very gravely, 
that it is one among many reafons for which he pur- 
pofes to entertain his countrymen, that he hopes 
not much to tire thofe whom he fhall not happen 
to pleafe, and if he is not commended for the beanty 
of his works, to be at leaft pardoned for their brevity. 
¢ But whether,’ adds he, ‘ my expe¢tations are moft 
« fixed on pardon or praife, I think it not neceffary to 
* difcover.’— And in the Idler, No. 3, he fuggetts 
confolation againft the dread of an imaginary evil 
founded on falfe philofophy, by admitting, that 


* Thefe are the Menagiana, Parrhafiana, Huetiana, Scalige- 


riana, Naudxana, Patiniana, Pogpiana, Thana, Perronians 
a ’ 7 7 . ° y 
Pitheana, Colomefiana, Sorberiana, Valefiana, and* others le(s 


Known. 
though 
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chough certain, it is remote. The paflage would 
be injured by contraction, and I therefore give it at 
Jength. | 
“ Many philofophers imagine, that the elements 

© themfedlves may in time be exhaufted ; that the fun, 
“ by fhining long, will effufe all its light; and that 
“ by the continual wafte of aqueous particles, the _ 
© whole earth will at laft become a fandy defart. 
© 1 would not advife my readers to difturb them- 
© felves by contriving how they fhall live without 
“ hight and water; for the days of univerfal thirft and 
“ perpetual datknefs are at a preat diftance. The 
© ocean and the fun will laft our time, and we may 
© leave pofterity to fhift for themfelves. 
< But if the ftores of nature are limited, much more 
* narrow bounds muft be fet to the modes of life; 
© and mankind may want a moral or amufing paper 
-* many years before they fhall be deprived of drink 
* or day-light. This want, which to the bufy and 
* inventive may feem eafily remediable by fome fub- 
<*ftitute or other, the whole race of idlers will feel with 
« all the fenfibility that all fuch torpid animals can 
« fuffer.’ j 
A friend of his ufed often to vifit him, who, though 
aman of learning and great good fenfc, had a ftyle 
-of converfing fo peculiarly eloquent and verbofe, as 
to be fometimes unintelligible: Johnfon had a mind 
one day to give me a fpecimen of it, and affuming 
his mannér, he, in a connected fpeech on a familiar 
fubject, uttered a fucceffion of fentences, in language 
refembling the ftyle of metaphyfics, but, though 
fluent, fo obfcured by parenthefes and other involu- 
Cc2 tions 
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tions, that I was unable to collect from it a fingfe 
idea. After he had for five minutes Continued this 
gibbesifh, he faid, ‘ This is the manner in which 


* * ® © entertains me whenever he comes here.’ 
In the fame vein of humour he once ridiculed Her- 


vey’s Meditations on a Flower-garden and other fub- 
jects, in the following extemporaneous refieCtions on 2 
pudding : 


a ®A nen aA A aA a em A HAH A A A 


“ a a “ a A 


a 


‘Let us ferioufly refleét on what a pudding 
is compofed of. It is compofed of flour that 
once waved in the golden grain, and drank the 
dews of the morning—of milk preffed from the 
{welling udder by the gentle hand of the beau- 
teous milk-maid, whofe beauty and innocence 
might have recommended a worfe draught; who, 
whilft the ftroked the udder, indulged no ambinous 
thoughts of dwelling in palaces, and formed no 
fchemes for the deftruétion of her fellow-crea- 
tures—milk which is drawn from the cow, that 
ufeful animal, that eats the grafs of the field, and 
fupplies us with that which made the greateft part 
of the food of that age, which the poets have agreed 
to call golden. 
‘ Ic is made with an egg, that miracle of narure, 
which the theoretical Burnet has compared to crea- 
tion—an egg that contains water within its beau- 
tiful fmooth furface, and an unformed mafs which, 
by the incubation of the parent, becomes a regular 
animal, furnifhed with bones and finews, and co- . 
vered with feathers. 
© Let us confider—can there be any thing wanung 
to complete this meditation on a pudting—if more 
18 
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is wanting, more may be found. It contains falr, 
which preferves the fea from putrefaction; falr, 
which is made the image of intellectual excellence, 
contributes to the formation of a pudding.’ 

He excelled alfo in the talent of burlefque verfifi- 
cation, and, upon occafian of a difcourfe at Sir Jofhua 
Reynolds’s on Dr. Percy’s * Reliques of ancient Eng- 
lifh poetry,’ in which the beautiful fimplicity of many 
of the ballads therein contained was remarked with 
fome exaggeration, Johnfon contended, that what was 
called fimplicity was, in truth, inanity ; and, to illu 
trace his argument, and ndicule that kind of poetry, 
uttered the following impromptu : 


Aa nana 


© As with my hat upon my head, 
© T walk’d along the Strand, 

¢ I there did meet another man, 
© With his kat ingais hand,’ 


And it being at a tea-converfation, he, addreffing 
himfelf to Mifs Reynolds, went on rhyming thus, 


¢ I pray thee, gentle Renny dear, 

« That thou wilt give to me, 
© With cream and fugar temper’d well, 

© Another difh of tea, 


© Nor fear that I, my gentle maid, 
© Shall long detain the cup, 

© When once unto the bottom I 
§ Have drank the liquor up, 
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© Yee hear, at laft, this mournful truth, 

. © Nor hear it with a frown, 

¢ Thou can’ft not make the tea fo faft, 
* © As] can gulp x down.’ ss 


With thefe powers of inftructing and delightmg 
thofe with whom he converfed, it is no wonder that 
the acquaintance of Johnfon was fought by many; 
and ¥ will not fay, either that he fet fo great a value 
on his timc, as not to be acceffible to all who wifhed 
for the pleafure of it, or that bis vanity was not gratified 
by the vifits of bifhops, of courtiers, fenators, {cholars, 
travellers, and women. 

In his convesfation with the aft in this enumera- 
tion, he had fuch a felicity as would put vulgar gal- 
Jantry out of countenance. Of the female mind, he 
conceived a higher opinion than many men, and 
‘though he was never fufpe€ted of a blameable ind- 
macy with any individual of them, had a great efteem 
for the fex. The defect in his powers of fight ren- 
dered him totally infenfible to the charms of beaury ; 
but he knew that beauty was the attribute of rhe fex, 
and treated all women with fuch an equable compla- 
cency, as flattered every one into a belief, that fhe had 
her fhare of that or fome more valuable endowment. 
In his difcourfes with them, his compliments had ever 
a neat and elegant turn: they were never direct, but 
always implied the merit they were intended: to ar- 
teft. 

In chis enjoyment of himfelf and his friends, his 
engagements to the public were forgotten: his cri- 
tical ae lay dormant, and not any, nor all of thofe 

who 
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who wifhed to fee his. Shakefpeare, could roufe his at- 
tention to the profecution of that work; yet was he 
ready, at the call of almost any one, to affift, either by 
correction, or by a preface, or dedication, in the pub- 
kication of works. not his own. Dr. Madden,. fo well- 
known by his premiums for the encouragement of 
Proteftant working-fchools in Ireland, and other in- 
ftances of beneficence in favour of that country, in 
the year 1745 publifhed a panegyrical poem on 
archbifhop Boulter; fome years after, being mind- 
ed to re-publifh it, he fubmitted ic to Johnfon’s 
correction, and I found among his books a copy of 
the poem, with a note, in a fpare leaf thereof, pur- 
porting, that the author had made him a vifit, and} 
for a very few remarks and alterations of it, had 
prefented him with ten guineas. Such cafual emo- 
luments as thefe Johnfon frequently derived from. 
his profeflion of an author. For the dedication to 
his prefent majefty, of Adams’s book on the ufe of 
the globes, he was, as himfelf informed me, gratified 
with a prefent of a very curious meteorological in- 
ftrument, of a new and ingenious conftructian.. 
About this time, as it is fuppefed, he, for fundry 
beneficed clergymen that requefted him, compofed 
pulpit difeourfes *, and for thefe, he made no fcruple 
of confeffing, he was paid: his price, I am informed, 
was a moderate one, a guinea; and fuch was his no- 
tion: 
© The practice of preaching fermons compofed by others is 
now become fo common, that many of the clergy {cruple not to 
avow it, and think themfelves juftified by the authority of Mr. 
Audifon, who in one of his Spectators has-very incautioufly given 
countenance thereto, and put into the mouths not only of fuch 


clergymen as are minus idonci, but of foch as, contrary to their 
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tion of juftice, that having been paid, be confdered 
them fo abfolutely the property of the purchafer, 2s 
to renounce all claim to them. He reckoned tha 
he had written about forty fermons ; but, except as 
to fome, knew not in what hands they were—‘ I 
‘ have,’ faid be, ‘ been paid for them, and have no 
‘ right to enquire abour them ®.” 

I have now brought him to the year 1760, the 
fifty-firft of his age. He had nothing to depend oa 
for fubfiftence but the labour of his brain; and char 
apprehenfion, touching the duration of his ranonal 
powers, which throughout his life haunted him, in- 
creafed the terrors of approaching age. The ac- 
ceffion of our prefent gracious fovereign to the 
throne, and the bounty exercifed by him to 
wards Johnfon, difpelled this gloomy profpect, 
and placed him in fuch a ftate of affluence as 


engagement at their ordination, inftead of being diligear sa, are 
negligent of, juch Pudies as help to the knowledge of the fcripeures, 3 
perpetual apology for ignorance and idlenefs; for, as loag u 
they chufe to fay there are better difcourfes extant, or to be 
procured, than they are able to make, the excufe will hold them ; 
and accordingly many are not afhamed to claim the benefit of ix, 
who have nothing to plead but what is an aggravation of ther 
negle&t ; to which it may be added, that as it is an aflarmptise 
of the merit of another, the practice is unjaft, and, as its leads te 
a belief of that which is not true, in a high degree immoral. 

° Myfelf have heard, in the church of St. Margaret Weftmia- 
fter, fandry fermons, which I and many others jedged, by the 
fentiments, ftyle, and method, to be of his compofition ; cnc ia 
particular, Johnfon being prefent. The next vifit | made bya, 
I told him that I had feen him at St. Margarct’s on the preced- 
ing Sunday, and that it was he who then preached. He heard 
me, and did not deny either affertion, which, if cither had nee 
been true, he certainly would have done. In his diary I find the 
following cote: * >7, Sept. 21. Concio pro Taylore.’ - 
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eis utmoft induftry would hardly ever have enabled 
him to arrive at. .Lord Bute was the minifter at the 
time ; and the perfon employed to notify to Johnfon 
his majefty’s intention to reward him for his literary 
Jabours with a penfion of 3o00l. a year, was his friend 
Mr. Murphy. Upon receiving the news, Johnfon 
was indoubt what anfwer to return, being, perhaps, 
difturbed with the reflection, that whatever he might 
deferve from the public, he had very little claim to 
the favour of any of the defcendants of the houfe of 
Hanover ; and defired that Mr. Murphy would give 
him till next day to deliberate upon a meffage fo 
unexpected. At the end thereof he fignified his will- 
ingnefs to accept it. 

It was by Johnfon and his friends thought fit, that 
he fhould return thanks for this diftinguifhing mark 
of the royal favour, and that lord Bute, who may be 
fuppofed to have been inftrumental in procuring it, 
was the proper perfon to convey them. Accordingly, 
he waited on his lordfhip for the purpofe, and, being 
admitted to him, teftified his fenfe of the obligation ; 
but having done this, he thought he had done enough, 
and never after could be prevailed on to knock at his 
door. 

He had now fuffered himfelf to be enrolled in the 
lift of penfioners, and was become obnoxious to the 
cenfures of thofe, who, looking upon a, perpetual 
enmity-to government and its minifters as a pfoof of 
public virtue, endeavoured to have it believed, that 
all favours difpenfed by the crown, even when meant 
as the rewards of merit, or the encouragement of 
learning, of ingenuity, or induftry, were but the 

wages 
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wages of iniquity. Johnfon, it is true, had laid 
himfelf open to reproach, by his igserpretation of the 
word Penfion in his dictionary, written, it is evident, 
at a time when his political prejudices were. ftrongeft, 
and he found himfelf in a predicament fimilar to that 
of Dr. Sherlock, who, at the revolution, was a non- 
juror to king William, but, after deliberating on his 
yefufal as a cafe of confcience, took the fide that made 
for his intereft, but againft his reputation. But who, 
except the Great Searcher of Hearts, can know, that 
in the cafe of Sherlock ar Johnfon, either made a 
facrifice of: his confcience ? Or, feeing that the grant 
of Johnfan’s penfion was confeffedly unconditional, 
and bound him neither to the renunciation of any of 
his political principles, nor the exercife of his pen in 
the defence of any fet of men or feries of meafures, 
who will have the face to fay, that his acceptance of 
jt was criminal, or that it was in the power of any one 
to pervert the integrity of a man, who, in the time of 
his neceflity, had, from fcruples of his own raifing, 
declined the offer of a valuable ecclefiattical prefer- 
meat, and thereby renounced an independent provifiog 
for the whele of his life ? 

It is yet difficult, if not impoffible, to juftify John- 
fon, both in the interpretation given by him of the 
word Penfion, and in his becoming a penfioner: in 
one inftance or the other he was wrong, and either 
his difcretion or integrity muft be given up: in the 
former, he fecms, in fome of his aétions, to have been 
wanting, in the latter never: not only charity, but 
reafon, therefore, directs us in the opinion we are ta 
form of an act which has drawn cenfure on ‘his con- 

duct, 
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gud, and proves nothing more than that“&e w t 
9 Beier al ae ba LA 

‘Fhe addition of three hundred pounds a year, tq 
what Johnfon was able to earn by che ordimary éxer- 
gife of his talents, raifed him toa {tate of comparative 
affluence, and afforded him the means of affifting 
many hofe real or pretended wants had formerly 
cx his compaffion. He now prattifed a rule. 
which he often recommended to his friends, abways 
to go abroad with a quantity of leofe money to give 
to beggars, imitating therein, though I am pongient 
without intending it, that goed but weak man, old 
Mr. Whiftos, whom I have feen diftributing, in the 
ftreets of London, money to beggars on each hand © 
of him, till his pocket was nearly exhaufted. 

He had, early in his life, been a dabbler in phyfic, 
and laboured under fome fecret badily infirmities 
shat gave him occafion once to fay to me, that he 
knew not what it was to be totally free from pain, 
He now drew into a clofer i intimacy with him a man, 
with whom he had been acquainted from the year. 
3746, one of the loweft practitioners in the art of 


* Some of Johafon’s friends, and all his enemies, would have 
been glad had he imitated the ‘conduct of Andrew Marvell, who, 
m the reign of Cha. II. upon the offer of any poft under the go- 
veromeat that would pleafe him, and of a thouland pounds in 
money, made him in a meflage from the king by the earl of Danby. 
at a time when he waated a guinea, refufed beth. But Jobnfon 
had no reafon to practice fiich felf-denial, Marvell, to beigrareful, 
must have deferted his principles, ‘and acquiefced in the meafures 
ef a corrupt court. Johnfon, on the contrary, was in no danger, 
during fach 2 rcign as is the prefent, of being required to make a 
Sacrifice of his conicience, and, being thus at liberty, he accepted 
the bounty of his fovereign. 
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healige that ever fought a livelihood by it: kum he 
confulted in all that related to his health, and made fo 
neceffary to him as hardly to be able to live withour 
him. | 
The name of this perfon was Robert Levett. An 
account of him is given in the Gentleman’s Magazme 
for February 1785: an earlier than that, I haye now 
fying before me, in a letter from a perfon in the country 
to Johnfon, written in anfwer to one in which he had 
defired to be informed of fome particulars refpeéang 
his friend Levett, then lately deceafed. The fubftance 
of this information is as follows : 

He was born at Kirk EJSa, a parifh about five miles 
diftant from Hull, and lived with his perenes all 
about twenty years of age. He had acquired fome 
knowledge of the Latin language, and had a propen- 
fity to learning, which his parents not being able to 
gratify, he went to live as a fhopman with a woollen- 
draper at Hull: with him he ftayed two years, during 
which time he learned from a neighbour of his matter 
fomewhat of the practice of phyfic: at the end thereof 
he came to London, with a view poffibly to improve 
himfelf in that profeffion ; but by fome ftrange acci- 
dent was led to purfue another courfe, and became 
fteward or fome other upper fervant to the then Jord 
Cardigan, [or Cadogan] and having faved fome mo- 
ney, he took a refolution to travel, and vifited France 
and Italy for the purpofe, as his letters mention, of 
gaining experience in phyfic, and, returning to Lon- 
don with a valuable library which he had colleéted 
abroad, placed one of his brothers apprentice to a 
mathematical-inftrument maker, and provided for the 
education of another. After this he went to Paris, 

and 
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and, for improvement, attended the hofpitals in’ that 
«ity. At the end of five years he returned to Eng- 
and, and taking lodgings in the houfe of an attorney 
in Northumberland court, near Charing crofs, he be- 
came a practicer of phyfic. The letter adds, that he 
was about feventy-eight at the time of his death. 
The account of Levétt in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine is anonymous; I neverthelefs infert it verbatim, 
together with a letter of Johnfon’s to Dr. Lawrence 
notifying his death. : 
« Mr. Levett, though an Englifhman by birth, fe: 
came early in life a waiter at a coffee-houfe in Paris. 
The furgeons who frequented it, finding him of an 
inguifitive turn, and attentive to their converfation, 
made a purfe for him, and gave him fome inftruc- 
tions in their art. They afterwards furnifhed him 
with the means of other knowledge, by procuring 
him free admiffion to fuch lectures in pharmacy 
and anatomy as were read by the ableft profeffors 
of that period. Hence his introduction to a bufi- 
nefs, which afforded him a continual, though flen- 
der maintenance. Where the middle part ff his life 
was fpent, is uncertain. He refided, however, above 
twenty years under the roof of Johnfon, who never 
wifhed him to be regarded as an inferior, or treated 
him like a dependent *. He breakfafted with the 
dogtor every morning, and perhaps was {een no more 
by him till mid-night. Much of the day was em- 
ployed in attendance on his patients, who were 
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* Dr. Johnfon has frequently obferved, that Levett was indebted 
to him for nothing more than houfe-room, his fhare ina penny loaf 
at breakfait, and now and then a dinner on a Sunday. 
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© chiefly of the loweft rank of tradefmen. The re- 
© mainder of his. hours he dedicated to Huneer’s 
© lectures, and to as many different opportunmes of © 
¢ improvement as he could meet with on the fame — 
€ gratuitous conditions. ‘ All his medical know- 
te ledge,” faid Johnfon, ‘and it is not inconfiderabie®, 
« was obtained through the ear. Though he burs 
<* books, he feldom looks into them, or difcovers any 
€ power by which he can be fuppofed to judge of an 
<¢ aythor’s merit.” 
¢ Before he became a conftant inmate of the doétar’s 
© houfe, he married, when he was near fixty, a woous 
€ of the town, who had perfuaded him (notwithftand- 
¢ ing their place of congrefs was a {mall-coal fhed m 
“ Fetter lane) that fhe was nearly related to a man of 
© fortune, but was injurioufly kept by him our of 
“© large poffeffions. It 1s almoft needlefs to add, char 
* both parties were difappointed in their views. If 
© Levett took her for an heirefs, who in time might 
< be rich, fhe regarded him as a phyfician already m 
* confiderable practice.—Compared with the marvels 
© of this tranfaction, as Johnfon himfelf dechred 
* when relating them, the tales in the Arabun 
© Nights’ Entertainments feem familiar occurreaces. 
* Never was infant more completely duped than our 
‘ hero. He had not been married four months, be- 
‘ fore a writ was taken out againft him, for debts in- 
“ curred by his wife.——He was fecreted, and his 
$ friend then procured him a proteétion from a foreign 
“ minifter. In a fhort time afeerwards, fhe ran away 


° He had afted for many years in the capacity of fargeon ad 
apothecary to Johafon, under the direction of Dr. Lawrence. 
° * from 
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* from him, and was tried, providentialfy, ia his opi- 
© nion, for picking pockets at the Old Bailey. Her 
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hufband was, with difficulty, prevented frong attend- 
ing the court, in the hope fhe would be hanged. She 
pleaded her own caufe, and was acquitted ; a fepara- 
tion between this ill-ftarred couple took place ; and 

Dr. Johnfon then took Levett home, where he con- 
tinued till his death, which happened fuddenly, with. 
out pain, Jan. 17,1782. His vanity in fuppofiag, 
that a young woman of family and fortune fhould be 
enamoured of him, Dr. Johnfon thought, deferved 
fome check.—As no relations of his were known to 
Dr. Johnfon, he advertifed for then. In the courfe 
of a few weeks an heir at law appeared, and afcer- 
tained his title to what effects the deceafed had left 
behind him. 

« Levett’s charaéter was rendered “HART: by re- 
peated proof of honefty, tendernefs, and gratitade to 
his benefactor, as well as by an unwearied diligence 
in his profeffion.—His fingle failing was, an occafi- 
onal departure from fobriety. Johnfon would ob- 
ferve, he was, perhaps, the only man who ever be- 
came intoxicated through motives of prudence. 
He refle&ted, that if he refufed the gin or brandy 
offered him by fome of his patients, he could have 
been no gainer by their cure, as they might have 
had nothing elfe to beftow on him. This habit of 
taking a fee, in whatever fhape it was exhibited, 
could not be put off by advice or admonition of 
any kind. He would fwallow what he did not 
like, nay, what he knew would injure him, rather 
than go home with an idea, that his fkill had 


© been exerted without recompence. “ Had (faid 


i «© Johnfon) 
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«© Johnfon) all his patients malicioufiy contbined 
“ to reward him with meat and ftrong liquors inftead 
“< of mency, he would either have burft, like the 
« dragon in the Apocrypha, through repletion, or 
© been fcorched up, like Portia, by fwallowing fire.” 
€ But let not from hence an imputation of rapacioufnefs 
© be fixed upon him. Though he took all thar was 
€ offered him, he demanded nothing from the poor, 
“ nor was known in any inftance to have enforced the 
¢ payment of even what was juftly his due. 

*.His perfon was middle-fized and thin; his vifage 
© fwarthy, aduft and corrugated. His converfanon, 
© except on profeffional fubjects, barren. When in 
« defhabille, he might have been miftaken for an 
* alchemift, whofe complexion had been hurt by the 
© fumes of the crucible, and whofe clothes had fuffer- 
< ed from the fparks of the furnace. 

© Such was Levett, whofe whimfical frailty, f 
© weighed againft his good and ufeful qualities, 


* was 


‘* A floating atom, duft that falls unheeded 
“<< Into the adverfe fcale, nor fhakes the balance.” 


Imuxe. 


To this charaéter I here add as a fupplemenr te 
it, a dictum of Johnfon refpeéting Levert, viz. chat 
his exsernal appearance and behaviour were fuch, 
that he difgufted the rich, and terrified the poor. 

But notwithftanding all thefe offenfive partculars, 
Johnfon, whofe credulity in fome inftances was 2s 
great-as his incredulity in others, conceived of him 
as of a fkilful medical profeffor, and thought himfeif 

happy 
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Yrappy in having fo near his perfon one who was to 
him, not folely a phyfician, a furgeon, or an apothe- 
cary, but all. In extraordinary cafes he, however, 
availed himfelf of the affiftance of his valued friend 
Dr. Lawrence, aman of whom, in refpect of his piety, 
Rearning, and {kill in his profeflion, it may almoft 
be faid, the world was not worthy, inafmuch as it 
Yuffered his talents, for the whole of his life, to re- 
main, in a great meafure, unemployed, and leat to 
end his-days in forrow and obfcurity. 

Of this perfon, with whom I was for many years ac- 
quainted, but who is now no more, gratitude for 
the benefits which myfelf and one moft dear to me 
have derived from his fkill and attention, obliges me 
to fpeak with reverence and refpe&t. He was a native 
of Hampfhire, and having ended his ftudies at Oxford, 
came to London about the year 1737, at which time 
Dr. Frank Nicholls had attained great reputation for 
fkill in anatomy. To complete them, he became a pu- 
pil of his, in that branch of medical fcience, and upon 
Nichells’s difcontinuing to read leCtures therein, which 
he had for feveral years done with great applaufe, Dr. 
Lawrence took them up, and had many hearers, till 
Hunter, a furgeon, arrived from Scotland, who, fet- 
tling in London, became his rival in the fame practice, 
and having the advantage of Dr. Lawrence, in his. 
manner of enunciating, together with the affiftance 
and fupport of all his countrymen in this kingdom, 
and moreover, being a man whofe fkill in his art was 
equal to his pretenfions, he became a favourite with 
the leading men in the prattice of phyfic, and in a 
few winters drew to him fuch a refort of pupils, as in- 

Vor. I. Dd duced 
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duced Dr. Lawrence to give up lecturing, and betake 
himfelf to the general exercife of his profeffion. 

In his endeavours to attain to eminence, it was his 
misfortune to fail: he w:s above thofe arts by-which 
popularity is acquired, and had befides fome perfonal 
defeéts and habits which ftood in his way; a vacuity of 
countenance very unfavourable to an opinion of his 
learning or fagacity, and certain convulfive motions 
of the head and features that gave pain to the behold- 
ers, and drew off attention to all that he faid *. 

He delighted much in naval architecture, and was 
able with his own hands, and a variety of tools of his 
own contrivance, to form a model of a fhip of war of 
any rate; firft framing it with ribs and fuch other 
timbers as are requifite in a fhip for fervice, and 
afterwards covering it with planks of the thicknefs of 
a half-crown piece, and the bread-h of about an inch, 
which he faftened to the ribs with wooden pins of a 
proportionable fize, and in this manner of working he 
completed many fuch models, elegantly wrought and 
moft beautiful in their forms. He was alfo a lover of 
mufic, and was able to play his part in concert on 
the violoncello { till hindered by deafnefs, a diforder 


that 


* It will hardly be believed, how much fuch particularities as 
thefe, obitruct the progrefs of one who is to make his way ina 
profeffion: a ftammering, or a bad articulation, fpoil an orator 
and a difpufting appearance hurts a phyfician. Pemberton ac 
Grefham profefior, a grezt man in his time, was configned to indi. 
gence, by ahabit of diitorting the mufcles of his face, which was 
become irrefiftible. 

+ He had a younger brother named Charles, a folicitor of great 
practice, who alfo played on the violoncello, and, having been a 
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that came upon him about the middlé of his life, | 
and at length drove him to feek a retreat from the. 
world and all its cares at Canterbury, where, about 
the year 1783, he died. To confole him under fome 
family difappointments, Johnfon addreffed to him a 
fine Latin ode, which is inferted in his works. 

He wrote the life of his friend Dr. Nicholls, in very 
elegant Latin, but it was never publifhed: his fole 
defign in printing it being to gratify thofe of his own 
profeffion. In the fame language, he wrote the life of 
Dr. William Harvey, prefixed to an edition of his 
works, publifhed by the college of phyficians in 
1766, in one volume 4to. 

The fincere and lafting friendfhip, that fubfifted ° 
between Johnfon and Levett, may ferve to thew, that 
although a fimilarity of difpofitions and qualities has 
a tendency to beget affection, or fomething very nearly 
refembling it, it may be contracted and fubfift where 
this inducement is wanting for hardly were ever two 
men lefs like each other, in this refpe@, than were they. 
Levett had not an underftanding capable of compre- 
hending the talents of Johnfon: the mind of John- 
fon was therefore, as to him, a blank; and Johnfon, 
had the eye of his mind been more penetrating than it 


pupil on that inftrument, of Caporale, was the beft performer on it 
of any gentleman in England. About the year 1740, I was ufed 
to meet both the brothers at a tavern in Gracechurch ftreet, 
where was a private concert, to which none but fuch as could 
join in it were admitted. Many of thofe who frequented it were 
great mafters, namely, Mr. Stanley, who played the firft violin, 
the above Sig. Caporale, Vincent, the haatboy player, and Bali- 
court, who performed on the German flute: the reft were organifts 
and gentlemen performers. 
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was, could not difcern, what did not exift, any par- 
ticulars in Levertt’s charaéter that at all refembled hs 
own. He had no learning, and confequendy was as 
unfit companion for a learned man; and though = 
may be faid, that having lived fome years abroad, be 


‘muft have feen and remarked many things that would 


have afforded entertainment in the relauon, tes 
advantage was counterbalanced by an utter inabaliry 
for continued converfation, taciturnity being ane of 
the moft obvious features in his charaéter: the com- 
fideration of all which particulars almoft unpels me 
to fay, that Levett admired Johnfon becaufe others 
admired him, and that Johnfon in pity loved Lever, 
becaufe few others could find any thing in him 
love. 
And here I cannot forbear remarking, that, almof 
throughout his life, poverty and diftreffed circumftan- 
ces feemed to be the ftrongeft of all recommendanons 
to lys favour. When afked by one of his moft inn- 
mate frignds, how he could bear to be furrounded by 
fuch neceffitous and undeferving people as he had 
about him, his anfwer was, ‘If Idid not affift them 
“ no one elfe would, and they muft be loft for wane.’ 
Among many others, whom he thus patronized, was a 
worthlefs fellow, a dancing-mafter by profeffion, and 
an affiftant in teaching to the famous Novesre the 
favourite of Mr. Garrick. This man, notwithftanding 
the nature of his employment, which was 2 gentec 
one, and led to no fuch connedtions, delighted im the 
company and converfation of marfhal’s-court attornies, 
and of bailiffs and their followers, and others of a lower 
clafs, tharpers and {windlers, who, when they had made 
bum 
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him drunk, would get him to fign notes and engage- 
ments of various kinds, which, he not being able to 
difcharge, they had him arrefted upon, and this was 
fo frequently the cafe, that much of his time was 
pafied in confinement. His wife, through Mrs, Wil- 
liams, got at Johnfon, and told him her tale, which 
was, that her hufband was, at that.inftant, detained for 
a {mall debt in a fpunging-houfe, and he conceiving 
it to bea piteous one, and an additional proof that 
in human life the evil accidents outnumber the good, 
fent her to me for advice. 1 heard her ftory, and. 
learned from it, that all the merit of the fellow lay in 
his heels, that he had neither principle nor difcretion, . 
and, in fhort, was a cully, the dupe of every one that 
would make him drunk. I therefore difmiffed her 
with amefflage to Johnfon to this effcét: chat her 
hufband made it impoffible for his friends to help him, 
and muft fubmit t his deftiny. When I next faw 
Johnfon, I told him thar there feemed to be as exact a 
fitnefs between the chara¢ter of this man and his affo- 
Ciates, as is between the web of a fpider and the wings 
of a fly, and I could not but think he was born to be 
cheated. Johnfon feemed to acquiefce in my opinion 5 — 
but I believe, before that, had fet him at liberty by 
paying the debt. 

Another of Johnfon’s diftreffed friends was, Mr. 
Edmund Southwell, a younger.brother of —Thomas 
lord Southwell, of the kingdom of Ireland. This 
gentleman, having no patrimony, was, in his younger 
days, a cornet of horfe; but having in a duel, into 
which he was forced, flain his antagonift, he quitted 
the fervice, and trufted to Providence for a fupport. 

Foes OC Be He 
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He was aman of wonderful parts, of lively and en~ 
tertaining converfation, and well acquainted with the 
world ; he was alfo a brother in affliction with John~ 
fon, that is to fay, he laboured under a deprefiton or 
mind, occafioned by the mifadventure above-men- 
tioned, that often approached to infanity. Being 
without employment, his practice was to wander 
about the ftreets of London, and call in at fuch 
coffee-houfes, for inftance, the Smyrna and Cocoa- 
tree in Pall-Mall, and Child’s and Batfon’s in the 
city, as were frequented by men of intelligence, or 
where any thing like converfation was going forward ; 
in thefe he found means to make friends, from whom 
he derived a precarious fupport. In the city he was 
fo well known, and fo much beloved and pitied, 
that many, by private donations, relieved his wants, 
In particular, Sir Robert Ladbroke, an alderman 
thereof, and a man of opulence, made him frequent 
prefenta of money to fupply his neceffities, and 
Mr. Bates, the mafter of the Queen’s-arms tavern in 
St. Paul’s church-yard, fuffered him, as often as he 
pleafed, to add to an ideal account fubfifting between 
them, the expence of adinner, A gentleman of grear 
worth in the city, who knew and pitied his diftreffes, 
procured, unknown to him, from a lady famous for 
her beneficence, a penfion of a hundsed pounds a 

year, which he lived but few years tq receive, 
Johnfon was a great lover of penitents, and of all 
fuch men as, in their converfation, made effions 
of piety ; of this man he would fay, that he was one 
of the moft pious of all his acquaintance, but in this, 
as he frequently was in the judgment he formed of 
others, 
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others, he was miftaken. It is poffible that South- 
well might, in his converfation, exprefs fuch fenti- 
ments of religion and moral obligation, as ferved 
to fhew that he was not an infidel, but he feldom 
went fober to bed, and as feldom rofe from it be- 
fore noon. 

He was alfo an admirer of fuch as he thought 
well-bred men. What was his notion of good breed- 
ing I could never learn. If it was not courtefy and 
affabiliry, ic could to him be nothing ; for he was an 
iscompetent judge of graceful attitudes and motions, 
‘and of the ritual of behaviour. Of lord Southwell, 
the brother of the above perfon, and of Tom Hervey, 
a profligate, worthlefs man, the author of the letter 
to Sir Thomas Hanmer, and who had nothing in 
his external appearance that could in the leaft re- 
commend him, he was ufed to fay, they were each 
of them a mode] for the firft man of quality in 
the kingdom. In this method of eftimatgng beh3- 
viour, he feemed to think that good-breeding is 
a faculty, which, like fencing, dancing, and other 
bodily exercifes, muft be learned before they can be 
praétifed ; whereas, it is obvious, that this quality is 
nothing more than artificial benevolence, and that 
that politenefs, which it is the employment of the in- 
ftructors of youth to teach, is but a fubfticute for 
thofe difpofitions of mind, which, whoever poffeffes, 
and takes care to caftivate, will have very little need 
of foreign affiftance in the forming of his man- 
ners. 

He once mentioned to me a faying of Dr. 
Nicholls, and highly commended it, viz, that it 
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was a point of wifdom to form intimacies, and ta 
choofe for our friends only perfons of known worth 
and integrity, and that to do fo had been the rule of 
his life. It is, therefore, difficult.to account for the 
conduét of Johnfon in the choice of many of his 
affociates, and- particularly of thofe who, when his 
circumftances became eafy, he fuffered to intrude 
on him. Of thefe he had fome at bed and board, 

who had elbowed through the world, an@ fubfifted 
by lying, begging, and fhifting, all which he knew, 
but feemed, to think never the worfe of them. Ip 
his endeavours to promote the interefts of people of 
this clafs, he, in fome inftances, went fuch lengths as 
were hardly confiftent with that integrity, which he 
manifefted on all other occafions ; for he would fre- 
quently, by letters, recommend thofe to credit, wha 
could obtain it by no other means, and thereby enabled 
them to contract debts, which he had good reafon tq 
fufpeé, they neither could nor ever would pay. 

The& conneétions expofed him to trouble and in- 
ceffant folicitation, which he bore well enough, but 
his inmates were enemies to his peace, and occafioned 
him great difquiet: the jealoufy that fubfifted among 
them rendered his dwelling irkfome to him, and he 
feldom approached it, after an evening’s converfation 
abroad, but with the dread of finding it a fcene of 
difcord, and of having his ears filled with the com- 
plaints of Mrs. Williams of Fyank’s neglect of his 
duty and inattention to the interefts of his matter, 
and of Frank againft Mrs. Williams, for the autho- 
rity fhe affumed over him, and exercifed with an un- 
warrantable feverity. Eyen thofe intruders who had 
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taken fhekser under his roof, and who, in his abfence 
from hog, brought thither their children, found 
caufe to murmur ; their provifion of food was fcanty, 
or their dinners ill dreffed ; all which he chofe to en- 
dure rather than put an end to their clamours, by rid- 
ding his houfe of fuch thanklefs and troublefome guefts,« 
Nay, fo infenfible was he of the ingratitude of thofe 
whom he fuffered thus to hang on him, and among 
whom he may be faid to have divided an income 
which was little more than fufficient for his own fup- 
port, that he would fubmit to reproach and perfonal 
affront from fome of them, even Levett would fome- 
times infult him, and Mrs. Williams, in, her paroxy{fms 
of rage, has been known to drive him from her pre+ 
fencela 

Who, that reflects on Johnfon’s pufillanimity in 
thefe inftances, can reconcile it to that fpirit which 
prompted him, or with thofe endowments which ena~ _ 
bled him to maintain a fuperiority over all with whom 
he converfed ? or to that feeming ferocity of temper that 
gave occafion to fome to confider him as an animal not 
to be approached without terror? or account for the 
inconfiftency above-noted, otherwife than by refolving 
it into thofe principles that dictated patience, under 
all the provocations of a female tongue, to Socrates ? 
In truth, there was more afperity in his manner of 
expreffion than in his natural difpofition; for I have 
heard that, in many ipftances, and tm fome with tears in 
his eyes, he has apologized to thofe whom he had of- 
fended by contradiction or roughnefs of behaviour. 

To this inconfiftency of character it muft be im- 
puted, that he failed to attract reverence and refpec& 
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from thofe who lived in greateft intimacy with him. 
There was wanting in his conduct and behaviour that 
dignity, which refults from a regular and orderly courfe 
of attion, and, by an irrefiftible power, commands 
efteem. He could not be faid to be a ftayed man, 
-mor fo to have adjufted in his mind the balance of 
reafon and paffion, as to give occafion to fay what 
may be obferved of fome men, that all they do ts 
juft, fit, and right: and although he was ftrict, and 
even punctilious, in the praétice of the great duties 
of morality, he trufted but litde to his domettic 
conduét, to his method of employing his time, and 
governing his family, for the good opinion he 
wifhed the world to entertain of him, but, in thefe 
particulars, gave way to the love of eafe, and 
felf-indulgence, little regarding, in his own practice, 
thofe counfels of prudence, thofe ceconomical max- 
ims, and thofe refiections on the fhortnefs of human 
life, with which his writings abound. To a lady, who 
fignified a great defire to increafe her acquaintance 
with authors, conceiving that more might be learned 
from their converfation and manner of living, than 
from their works—‘ Madam,’ faid he, ‘ the beft part 
of an author will always be found in his writings.’"— 
And to a perfon, who once faid he paid little regard. 
to thofe writers on religion or morality, whofe pradtice 
correfponded not with their precepts, he imputed a 
want of knowledge of mankind, faying, it was grofs 
ignorance in him not tu know, that good principles and 
an irregular life were confiftent with each other. 

This was a fecret which, without much mifchief, 
might have been revealed in converfation, bur Johne 
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fon has thought fit to fend it abroad in the fougteenth 
number of the Rambler, with this apology : 

* We are not to wonder that moft fail, amid@ tu- 
* mult, and fnares, and dangers, in the obfervance of 
* thofe precepts which they lay down in folitude; 
fafety, and tranquillity, with a mind unbiaffed, and 
“ with liberty unobftructed. It is the condition of 
* our prefent ftate to fee more than twe can attain; 
€ the exacteft vigilance and caution can never main- 
“ tain a fingle day of innocence, much lefs can the 
utmoft efforts of incorporated mind reach the fum- 
mits of fpeculative virtue.’ 
He farther fays, ¢ It is recorded of Sir Mathew 
© Hale chat he, for a long time, concealed the con-' 
€ fecration of himfelf to the ftricter duties of religion, 
* Jeft, by fome flagitious and fhameful aétion, he 
* fhould bring piety into difgrace *;’ and upon this 
his conduct he fuggefts, that ‘ it may be prudent for 
* a writer, who apprehends that he fhall not enforce 
_ © his own maxims by his domeftic character, to con- 
¢ ceal his name that he may not injure them.’ 
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® This kind of timidity furely ftands in need of fome excufe ; 
for what would become of the world were all religious men fub- 
jefted by the fame fear? or how would that precept be obeyed, 
which requires us to let our light fo fhine, as that men may fee 
eur good works? Men in confpicuous ftations of life, and in par- 
ticular, magiftrates, are under the ftrongef obligations to favour 
and fapport the caufe of religion, fo it be done without oftentation. 
And in private life our duty requires, that the fear of being 
thought weak ar fuperftitious fhould never deter us from making 
an open profeffion of our faith. He that in his ftudy affeés te 
be found with a bible before him, may be juftly fufpeéted of hy- 
pocnily ; but he that, apon the approach of a friend, conveys it 
: away, 
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In this paflage, Johnfon feems to prepare his rea- 
ders for that contrariety which is often obferved be- 
tween the lives of authors and their writings, or, 
which is much the fame, between preceptive and 
practical wifdom and virtue, as if they were fcarcely 
confiftent with each other, whereas, had his acquain- 
tance lain, at this time, as in the latter part of his léfe 
it did, with perfons of rank and condition, he might 
have formed different notions on the fubjeét, and been 
convinced, that all ages, and even the prefent, have 
afforded examples of men, in whom learning and parts, 
and even wit, were but auxiliaries to qualities more 
eftimable t. 

The 


away, is guilty of meannefs, and, of the two, the greater crip 
minal . 


+ Bithop Taylor and lord Clarendon were both men of learning 
and parts, teachers of wifdom, and exemplary in their lives: the 
fame may be faid of Jord-chancellor Hardwicke and bifhop Hoad- 
hy: the ¢wo latter, over and above their other great endowments, 
were claffical {cholars, and, what is more, they wrote verfes; yet 
were they eminent for their fkill in all the concerns of human life. 
Of the fagacity of the laft, I am able to relate a fact which the bi- 
fhop himfelf wid me. A man of the name of Fournier, a clergyman 
and a profelyte from the Romith church, had, upon a franked cover 
with the bifhop’s name to it, forged a promiffory note for 880ol. 
The bifhop brought a bill in chancery for a difcovery of the coa-, 
fideration of the pretended note, upon which, the defendant, with 
& view to entrap him, fant it by his wife to the bithop, with a per- 
miffon for him, if he.pleafed, to bura it, The paper was of a 
fingular form, and had on it the marks of (evera! folds, the ap- 
pearance of a rafure of the word /ree, and was, upon the face of 
it, in many other refpeds, extremely fufpicicus; bat the buthop, 
feemg the fnare that was laid for him, and with a view that cheks 
evidences of forgery fhould for ever remain with the note, ari 
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The above facts and obfervations are meant to fhew 
fome of the moft confpicuous features and foibles in 
Johnfon’s character, and go to- prove, not only that 
his ferocity was not fo terrific, as that any one endued 
with témper, and difpofed to moderation and forbear 
ance, might not only withftand, but overcome it, but 
that he had a natural imbecillity about him, arifing 
from humanity and pity to the fufferings of his fellow- 
creatures, that was prejudicial to his interefts; and alfo, 
that he neither fought nor expected praife for thofe atts 
of beneficence which he was daily performing, nor 
looked for any retribution from thofe who were nourifh- 
ed by his bounty. Indeed, they were fuch creatures as 
were incapable of being awed by a fenfe of his worth, 
or of difcerning the motives that actuated him; they 
were people of the loweft and vulgareft minds *, whom 
idlenefs had made poor, and liberality impudent, and 
what is to be expected from fuch, is known to all that 
are, in the flighteft degree, acquainted with the world ; 
and laftly, they fhew his- method of accounting for 
that manifeft and ftriking contrariety which, as he 
fays, has been often obferved, between the life of an 
author and his writings. ; 


made a memorandum of thefe feveral particulars, and then, with 
great temper, returned it to the woman. Had he deftroyed the 
note as he was authorifed, and as almoft any man elfe, knowing it 
to be a forgery, would have done, the evidentia rei had beens 
loft, and the defendant had been in a better condition than he 
ever coald be while the note exifted. Atthe hearing of the caufe, 
the note, upon the face of it, was condemned, and the bifhop 
fecured againft demand of payment. 

* Of fuch, lord Bacon obferves, that ‘ the loweft virtues draw 
« praife from them, the middle work in them aftonifhment and 
* admiration ; but of the higher virtues they have no fenfe or 
* perceiving.’ Effay on Praife. 

Pe: 4 ) The 
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The hiftory of learning furnifhes us with many ex- 
amples of men who have deviated from the ftudy of 
polite literarure to that of the hermetic fcience, or, ur 
plainer Englith, to that fublimer chemiftry which leads 
to the tranfmutation of metals; and thofe, who may 
have heard that Johnfon exercifed himfelf in chemical 
proceffes, may perhaps think, that his view therein 
was fuddenly to become the poffeffor of immenfe 
riches, but I am able to obviate this fufpicion, and 
affure them, that his motive thereto was only curio- 
firy, and his end mere amufement. At the time he 
frequented the club in Ivy lane, Dyer was going 
through a courfe of chemiftry under Dr. Pemberton, 
of Grefham college, and would fometimes give us 
fuch defcriptions of proceffes as were very entertain- 
ing, particularly to Johnfon, who would lilten to 
them attentively. We may fuppofe, that in the 
courfe of his reading, he had acquired fome know- 
ledge of the theory of the art, and that he wifhed for 
an opportunity of reducing that knowledge into 
practice: he thought that time now come, and though 
he had no fitter an apartment for a laboratory than 
the garret over his chambers in the Inner Temple, 
he furnifhed that with an alembic, with retorts, re- 
ceivers, and other veffels adapted to the cheapeft and 
Jeaft operofe procefles. What his aims were, at firft, 

*I know not, having forgotten the account he once 
gave me of the earlieft of his chemical operations ; 
but I have fince learned, that they dwindled down 
to mere diftillation, and that from fubftances of the 
fimpleft and coarfeft fort, namely, peppermint, and 
the dregs of ftrong beer, from the latter whereof he 
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was able to extract a ftrong but very naufeous fpirit, 
which all might fmell, but few chofe to tafte. 

Johnfon had now confiderably extended the circle 
of his acquaintance, and added to the number of his 
friends fundry perfons of diftinguifhed eminence : 
among them were, Sir Jofhua Reynolds, Mr. Edmund 
Burke, Mr. Beauclerk, and Mr. Langton. With 
thefe he paffed much of his time, and was defirous of 
being ftill clofer connected. How much he delighted 
in convivial meetings, how he loved converfation, and 
how fenfibly he felt the attractions of a tavern, has 
already been mentioned; and it was but a natural 
confequence of thefe difpofitions, that he thould with 
for frequent opportunities of indulging them in a way 
that would free him from domeftic reftraints, from 


the obfervance of hours, and a conformity to the re- - 


gimen of families. A tavern was the place for thefe 
enjoyments, and a weekly club was inftituted for his 
gratification and the mutual entertainment and delight 
of its feveral members. The firft movers in this affo- 
ciation were Johnfon and Sir Jofhua Reynolds: the 
number of perfons included in it was nine: the place 
of meeting was the Turk’s head in Gerrard {treet ; the 
day Monday in every week, and the hour of affembling 
feven in the evening. To this affociation I had ‘the 
honour of being invited. The members were, 


Johnfon, Mr. Topham Beauclerk, 
Sir Jofhua Reynolds, Mr. Benaet Langton, 

Mr. Edmund Burke, Mr. Anthony Chamier, and 
Chrift. Nugent, M. D. Myfelf. 

Oliver Gold{mith, M. B. 


Asfome of the perfons above-mentioned are hap- 
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pily yet living, and are too eminently. known to reé- 
ceive honour from any thing I am able to fay of 
them, I fhall concent myfelf wich giving the characters 
of fuch of them as are now no more. 

Dr. Nugent was a phyfician, of the Romifh com- 
munion, and rifing into practice with perfons of 
that perfuafion. He was an ingenious, fenfible, 
and learned man, of eafy converfation, and elegance 
manners. Johnfon had a high opinion of him, and 
always {poke of him in terms of great refpe&. 

Goldimith is well known by his writings to have 
been a man of genius and of very fine parts; but of 
his charaéter and general deportment, it is the hardeft 
tafk any one can undertake to give a defcription. 
I will, however, attempt it, trufting to be excufed 
if, in the fpirit of a faithful hiftorian, I record as well 
his fingularities as his menits. 

There are certain memoirs of him extant, from 
which we learn, that his inclination, co-operating 
with his fortunes which were but fcanty, led him 
into a courfe of life litde differing from vagrancy, 
that deprived him of the benefits of regular ftudy: 
it however gratified his humour, ftored his mind with 
ideas and fome knowledge, which, when he became 
fettled, he improved by various reading; yet, to all 
the graces of urbanity he was a ftranger. With the 
greateft pretenfions to polifhed manners he was nude, 
and, when he moft meant the contrary, abfurd. He 
affe€tcd Johnfon’s ftyle and manner of converfation, 
and, when he had uttered, as he often would, a 
laboured fentence, fo tumid as to. be fcarce inrel- 
ligible, would afk, if that was not truly Johnfonian ; 
yet he loved not Johnfon, but rather envied him for 
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his parts; and once intreated a friend to defift from. 
praifing him, ‘for in doing fo’, faid he, ‘ you harrow up 
“my very foul.’ 

He had fome wit, but no humour, and never told 
a ftory but he fpoiled it. The following anecdotes 
will convey fome- idea of the ftyle and manner of his 
converfation : 

He was ufed to fay he could play on the German- 
flute as well as moft men ;—at other times, as well 
as any man living; and in his poem of the Travel- 
ler, has hinted at this attainment in the following 
lines : 

‘ To kinder fkies, where gentler manners reign, 

© IT turn; and France difplays her bright domain : 

‘ Gay fprightly land of mirth and focial eafe, 

* Pleas’d with thyfelf, whom all the world can pleafe, 

« How often have I led thy fportive choir, 

‘ With tunelefs pipe, befide the murmuring Loire! 

© Where fhading elms along the margin grew, 

« And, frefhen’d from the wave, the zephyr flew; 

‘ And haply, though my harfh touch, falt’ring ftill, 

¢ But mock’d all tune, and marr’d the dancers fkill, 

© Yet would the village praife my wond’rous power, 
© And dance, forgetful of the noon-tide hour.’ 


But, in truth, he underftood not the character in which 
mufic is written, and played on that inftrument, as 
many of the vulgar do, merely by ear. Roubiliac 
the fculptor, a merry fellow, once heard him play, 
and minding to put a trick on him, pretenced to be 
charmed with his performance, as alfo, that himfelf 
was {killed in the art, and intreated him to repeat the 
air, that he might write it down. Goldfmith readily 
confenting, Roubiliac called for paper, and fcored 
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thereon a few five-lined ftaves, which having done, 
Goldfmith proceeded to play, and Roubiliac to write ; 
but his writing was only fuch random notes on the 
lines and fpaces as any one might fet down who had 
ever infpected a page of mufic. When they had both 
done, Roubiliac fhewed the paper to Goldfmith, who 
looking it over with feeming great attention, faid it 
was very correét, and that if he had not feen him do 
it, he never could have believed his friend capable of 
writing mufic after him. 

He would frequently preface a ftory thus :—* I’ 
© now tell you a ftory of myfelf, which fome people 
‘ laugh at, and fome do not.’— 

At the breaking up of an evening at a tavern, he 
intreated the company to fit down, and told them if 
they would call for another bottle they fhould hear 
one of his bons mots:—they agreed, and he began 
thus : ‘ I was once told that Sheridan the player, 
‘ in order to improve himfelf in ftage-geftures, had 
¢ looking-glaties, to the number of ten, hung about 
‘ his room, and that he practifed before them ; upon 
‘ which I faid, then there were ten ugly fellows toge- 
« ther.’— The company were all filent: he afked why 
they did not laugh, which they not doing, he, with- 
out tafting the wine, left the room in anger. 

He once complained to a friend in thefe words :-— 
‘ Mr. Martinelli isa rude man: I faid in his hearing, 
* that there were no good writers among the Italians, 
* and he faid to one that fat near him, that I was very 
« ignorant ®.’ : 

‘ People,’ faid he, ‘ are greatly miftaken in me: a 
* notion goes about, that when I am filent I mean to 


® Mr. Martinelli is an Italian, 
© be 
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© be impudent; but I affure you, gentlemen, my filence 
© arifes from bafhfulnefs.’ 

Having one day a call to wait on the late duke, 
then earl, of Northumberland, I found Goldfinith 
waiting for an audience in an outer room; I afked 
him what had brought him there: he told me an 
invitation from his lordfhip. I made my bufinefs 
as fhort as I could, and, as a reafon, mentioned, that 
Dr. Goldimith was waiting without. The earl afked 
me if I was acquainted with him: I told him I was, 
adding what I thought likely to recommend him. I 
retired, and ftaid in the outer room to take him 
home. Upon his coming out, I afked him the 
refult of his converfation :—‘ His lordfhip,’ fays he, 
© told me he had red my poem,’ meaning the Tra- 
veller, ‘ and was much delighted with it; that he was 
* going lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and that; hearing 
* that I was a native of that country, he fhould be 
‘ glad to do me any kindnefs.’—-And what did you 
anfwer, afked I, to this gracious offer ?—* Why,’ faid 
he, ‘I could fay nothing but that I had a brother 
© there, a clergyman, that ftood in need of help: as 
‘ for myfelf, I have no dependence on the promifes 
© of great men: I look to the bookfellers for fupport; 
‘ they are my beft friends, and I am not inclined to 
¢ forfake them for others.’ 

Thus did this idiot in the affairs of the world, trifle - 
with his fortunes, and put back the hand that was held 
out to aflift him! Other offers of a like kind he 
either rejected or failed to improve, contenting himfelf 
with the patronage of one nobleman, whose manfion 
afforded him the delights of a fplendid table, and a re- 
treat for a few days from the metropolis. 

Ee 2 While 
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While I was writing the Hiftory of Mutfic, he, at 
the club, communicated to me fome curious matter = 
I defired he would reduce it to writing ; he promifed 
me he would, and defired to fee me at his chambers : 
I called on him there; he ftepped into a clofet, and 
tore out of a printed book fix leaves that contained 
what he had mentioned to me. 

As he wrote for the bookfellers, we, at the club, 
looked on him as a mere literary drudge, equal to the 
rafk of compiling and tranflating, but little capable 
of original, and ftill lefs of poetical compofition : he 
had, neverthelefs, unknown to us, written and addreffed 
tothe countefs, afterwards duchefs, of Northumberland, 
one of the fineft poems of the lyric kind that our lan- 
guage has to boaft of, the ballad ‘ Turn gentle Hermit 
© of the dale*;’ and furprifed us with ‘ The Tra- 
« veller,’ a poem that contains fome particulars of 
his own hiftory. Johnfon was fuppofed to have 
affitted hit tn it; but he contributed to the perfec- 
tion of it only four lines: his opinion of it was, that 
it was the beft written poem fince the time of Pope. 
The favourable reception which this effay of his 
poctical talent met with, foon after tempted Gold- 
finith to che publication of his * Deferted Village,’ 
the merits whereof, confifting in local particularities 
and beautiful defcriptions of rural manners, are fufi- 
cicntly known, 

HTis poems are replete with fine moral fentiments, 
and befpeak a great dignity of mind; yet he had 
no fenfe of the fhame, nor dread of the evils, of po- 
verty. In the latter he was st one time fo involved, 


®. Printed in his poetical works, vol. I. 
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that for the clamours of a woman, to whom he was 
indebted for lodging, and for bailiffs that waited to 
arreft him, he was equally unable, till he had made 
himfelf drunk, to ftay within doors, or go abroad to 
hawk among the bookfellers his * Vicar of Wake- 
© field.’ In this diftrefs he fent for Johnfon, who im- 
mediately went to one of them, and brought back mo- 
_ ney for his relief. 

In his dealings with the bookfellers, he is faid ro 
have acted very difhoneftly, never fulfilling his en- 
gagements. In one year he got of them, and by his 
plays, the fum of 1800]. which he diffipated by 
gaming and extravagance, and died poor in 1774. 

He that can account for the inconfiftencies of 
character above-noted, otherwife than by fhewing, 
that wit and wifdom are feldom found to meet in 
the fame mind, will do more than any of _Gold- 
fmith’s friends were ever able to do. He was bp- 
ried in the poets’ corner in Weftminfter abbey. A 
monument was erected for him by a fubfcription of 
his friends, and is placed over the.entrance into St. 
Blafe’s chapel. The infcription thereon was written 
by Johnfon. This I am able to fay with certainty, 
for he fhewed it to me in manufcript. 

The members of our club, that remain to be fpo- 
ken of, were perfons of lefs celebrity than him above- 
mentioned, but were better acquainted with the 
world, and qualified for focial intercourfe. Mr. 
Beauclerk was allied to the St. Alban’s family, and 
took his chriftian name from Mr. Topham of Wind- 
for, the famous callector of pictures and drawings. 
To the charaéter of a fcholar, and a man of fine parts, 
he added that of a man of fafhion, of which his 
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drefs and equipage fhewed him to be emulous. In 
the early period of his life he was the exemplar of 
all who wifhed, without incurring the cenfure of 
foppery, to become confpicuovs in the gay world. 
Travel, and a long refidence:at Rome and at Ve- 
nice, had given the laft polifh to his manners, 
and ftored his mind with entertaining information. 
In painting and fculpture, his tafte and judgment 
were accurate, in claffic literature, exquifite; and 
in the knowledge of hiftory, and the ftudy of an- 
tiquities, he had few equals. His converfation 
was of the moft excellent kind; learned, witty, 
polite, and, where the fubject required it, ferious ; 
and over all his behaviour there beamed fuch a 
funfhine of chearfulnefs and good humour, as com- 
municated itlelf to all around him. He was a 
great collector of books, and left at his death a 
library, which, at a fale by .auction, yielded up- 
wards of five thoufand pounds. 

Mr. Aftthony Chainier was defcended from a 
French proteftant family, that has produced one or 
more very eminent divines, and were refugees in this 
country at the end of the laft century. He was bred 
to the profeffion of a ftock-broker ; but, having had 
a liberal education, his dcportment and manner of 
tranfacting bufinefs dutinguithed him greatly fram 
moft others of that calling. He had acquired a 
knowledge of the modern languages, particularly of 
the Spanith, in the ftudy whereof he took great 
delight. His connections, at his fetting out in the 
world, were of the bit kind, for very carly in his 
life he was employed by thofe liberal-minded bro- 
thers the Van Necks, whofe riches, and general 
munificence, have ranked them in the fame clafs of 
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wealthy men with the Fuggers of Augfburg, a com- 
pany of money-dealers, who, in their time, held the 
balance of the Antwerp exchange, and by their tranfe 
actions at that mart, influenced the politics of ali the 
courts of Europe*. By his dealings in the funds, 
and, it was fuppofed, with the advantage of intelli- 
gence which, previous to the conclufion of the 
peace before the laft, he had obtained, he acquired 
fuch a fortune as enabled him, though young, to 
quit bufinefs, and become, what indeed he feemed 
by nature intended for, a gentleman. At the begin- 
ning of his prefent majefty’s reign, he had a profpect 
of going fecretary to an embafly to Spain, and was 
preparing for it, by the improvement of himfelf in 
the language of that country, but a change in the 
appointment of an ambaffador kept him at home, 
and gave him opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with lord Hilfborough, who, upon his being made 
fecretary of ftate the lait time, took him for his under- 
fecretary, in which ftation he died. 

It was Johnfon’s original intention, that the num- 
ber of this our club fhould not exceed nine, but Mr. 
Dyer, a member of that in Ivy lane before fpoken of, 
and who for fome years had been abroad, made his 
appearance among us, and was cordially received. 
By the recommendation of Mr. Belchier the banker, 
and member for Southwark, he had obtained an ap- 
ointment to be one of the commiffaries in our army 
in Germany ; but, on the conclufion of the peace, he 


® Acurious account of thefe three brothers may be feen in 
Moreri’s diftionary, art. Fugger ou Foucker. Mention of them 
is alfo made in the journal of Edward VI. inferted in an appendix 
to one of the volumes of bifhop Burnet’s Hiftory of the Refor- 
mation. : 
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returned to England, very little the better for an em- 
ployment which few have been known to quit with- 
out having made a fortune. 

The hours which Johnfon fpent in this fociety 
feemed to be the happieft of his life: he would 
often applaud his own fagacity in the felection of 
it, and was fo conftant at our meetings as never 
to abfent himfelf. It is true he came late, but then 
he ftayed late, for, as has been already faid of him, 
he little regarded hours. Our evening toaft was the 
motto of Padre Paolo, ‘ Efto perpetua.’ A lady, 
diftinguifhed by her beauty, and tafte for literature, 
invited us twice to a dinner at her houfe, which I 
alone was hindered from accepting. Curiofity was 
her motive, and poffibly a defire of intermingling 
with our converfation the charms of her own. She 
affected to confider us as a fet of literary men, and 
perhaps gave the firft occafion for diftinguithing 
the fociety by the name of the literary club, an 
appellation which it never affumed to itéelf. 

At thefe our meetings, Johnfon, as indeed he did 
every where, led the converfation, yet was he far from 
arrogating to himfelf that fuperiority, which, fome 
years before, he was d:poled to contend for. He 
had feen enough of the world to know, that refpe& 
was not to be extorted, and began now to be fatis- 
fied with that degree of eminence to which his writ- 
ings had exalted him. This change in his behaviour 
was remarked by thofe who were beft acquainted with 
his charatter, and it rendered him an ealy and delight- 
ful campanion. Our difcourfe was mitcellancous, 
but chiefly literary. Politics, the moft vulgar of all 
topics, were alone excluded. On that fubjeét molt 
of us were of the fame opinion. The Britifh lion 
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was then licking his wounds, and we drank to the 
peace of old England *. 

The inftitution of this fociety was in the winter of 
1763, at which time Mr. Garrick was abroad with 
his wife, who, for the recovery of her health, was fent 
to the baths at Padua. Upon his return, he was in- 
formed of our affociation, and trufted, that the leaft 
inumation pf a defire to come among us, would pro- 
cure him a ready admiffion, but in this he was mifta- 
ken. Johnfon confulted me upon it, and when I 
could find no objection to receiving him, exclaim- 
ed :—* He will difturb us by his buffoonery ;’ — and 
afterwards fo managed matters, that he was never 
formally propofed, nor, by confequence, ever ad- 
mitted. 

This conduét of Johnfon gave me, for the firf 
time, to underftand, that the friendfhip between him 
and Garrick was not fo ftrong as ic might be fup- 
pofed to be: it was not like that of David and Jo- 
nathan; it paffed not the love of women, and hardly 
exceeded the ftrength of an adventitious intimacy : 
Garrick had a profound veneration for the learning 
and talents-of Johnfon, but was ufed to complain to 
me, that he was capricious in his friendfhip, and, as 
he termed it, coquettifh in his difplay of it. Johnfon, 
on his part, hated the profeffion of a player, and per- 


* As I was the only feceder from this fociety, my with- 
drawing myfelf from it feems to require an apology. We feldom 
got together till nine ; the enquiry into the contents of the 
larder, and preparing fupper, took up till ten; and by the time 
’ that the table was cleared, it was near eleven, at which hour my 
fervants were ordered to come for me ; and, as [ could not enjoy 
the pleafure of thefe meetings without difturbing the economy of 


my family, I chofe to forego it. 
6 haps 
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haps might contemplate with indignation, that difpe- 
fition of the public, which affigns to thofe who mi- 
nifter to their pleafures, greater rewards than to thofe 
whofe employment it is to fupply their moft effen- 
tial wants. He might poffibly refle& that, in his out- 
fet in life as an inftructor of youth, his hopes were 
bounded by the profpect of five hundred pounds a 
year, and that the mimetic powers of Garnck, for 
under that denomination he ranked all his excellenctes, 
produced to the poffeffor of them an income of four 
thoufand. . 

Thefe are fuch excufes for Johnfon’s coolnefs w- 
wards an old friend as charity might fuggeft ; burt, 
alas! it had a deeper root, and it is to be feared 
that it fprung from envy, a paffion, which he fome- 
times was candid enough to confefs he was fubjed& 
to, and laboured through his life to eradicate. His 
behaviour to Garrick was ever auftere, like that of 
a {choolmafter to one of his fcholars*, and he flat- 
tered himfelf, that in all he faid and did, he ftood 
in awe of his frown.—‘ I was,’ faid Johnfon once to 
a friend, ¢ Ja(t night behind the fcenes at Drury-lane, 
© and met Davy dreficd for his part. I was glad ro 
‘ fee him; but I believe he was afamed co fee 
© me.’—A fuppofition hardly to be admitted, even 
if he had been dreffed in the rags of Drugger. 


© He affumed a right of correéting his enunciation, and, by an 
inftance, convinced Garrick that it was fometimes erroncous.—= 
« You often,” faid Johnfon, * miftake the emphatical word of a 
* fentence.’—* Give me an example,” {aid Garrick.—* I cannot,° 
anfwered Johnion, ‘ recolleé&t one; but repeat the feventh com- 
* mandment.’—-Garrick pronounced it —* Thou Sals not commit 
* adultery.'"—* You are wrong,’ faid Johnfon: * it is a negative 
¢ precept, and ought to be pronounced thus : 

* Thow fhalt war commit adultery.’ 
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Garrick took his rejection very patiently, and thew- 
ed his refentment of it' no otherwife, than by enquiring 
of me from time to time how we went on at the club. 
He would often ftop at my gate, in his way to and 
from Hampton, with meffages from Johnfon relating 
to his Shakefpeare, then in the prefs, and afk 
fuch queftions as thefe :—‘ Were you at the club 
“on Monday night ?’—* What did you talk of ??— 
* Was Johnfon there?’—‘ I fuppofe he faid fome- 
* thing of Davy—that Davy was:a clever fellow in 
‘ his way, full of convivial pleafantry, but no poet, 
« no wnter, ha?’—I was vexed at thefe enquiries, and 
told him, that this perpetual folicitude about what 
was faid of him, was unneceffary, and could only 
tend to difturb him; that he might well be content 
with that fhare of che public faveur which he enjoyed, 
that he had nothing to do but to poffefs m in quiet- 
nefs, and that too great an anxiety to obtain applaufe 
would provoke envy, and tend to intercept, if not to- 
tally deprive him of it. 

The greateft of Mr. Garrick’s foibles was, a notion 
of the importance of his profeffion: he thought 
that Shakefpeare and himfelf were, or ought to be, 
the objects of all mens’ attention. When the king 
of Denmark was in England, he received an order 
from the lord-chamberlain to entertain that mo- 
narch with an exhibition of himfelf in fix of his 
principal characters. In his way to London, to re- 
ceive his inftruétions, he called on me, and told me 
this as news. I could plainly difcern in his looks 
the joy that tranfported him; but he affected to be 
vexed at the fhortnefs of the notice, and feemed to 
arraign the wifdom of our councils, by exclaiming — 
¢ You fee what heads ie have ! 

Johnfon’s 
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Johnfon’s objection to the admiffion of Garrick 
may feem to be cynical, and to have arifen from 
jealoufy or refentment, but it admits of palliation: che 
truth is, that Garrick was no difquifitor ; his reading 
had been confined, and he could contribute but little 
to the pleafures of fober and inftructive converfa- 
tion. Even his knowledge of the world was derived 
through the medium of the dramatic writers, who, 
all men know, are not guides to be trufted; and, 
in his intercourfe with mankind, and manner of con- 
dudting bufinefs, he frequently betrayed fuch igno- 
rance and inattention, as the following inftance will 
illuftrate. 

There ftood near the dwelling of Mr. Garrick at 
Hampton, and adjoining to his garden next the river, 
a {mall houfe, the owner and occupier whereof was 
Mr. Peele a bookfeller, who had retired from bufi- 
nefs. Mr. Peele had often faid, that as he knew it 
would be an accommodation to Mr. Garrick, he had 
given dire€tions, that at his deceafe he fhould have 
the refufal of it. A man in the neighbourhood had 
fet his eye upon it, and formed a fcheme to make it 
his own. He had got intelligence that there was a 
relation or friend of Mr. Peele’s living in the coun- 
try, and immediately on Mr. Peele’s death applied ta 
his executors, pretending that he had a commgiffion 
from him to purchafe the houfe at any price; and, 
upon this fuggeftion, procured a conveyance of it to 
a perfon nominated by him, but under a fecret cruft 
for himfelf. Mr. Garrick, feeing himfelf thus balked 
of his hopes, and in danger of being troubled with 
an ill neighbour, thought he had nothing to do but 
to complain. He told his fad ftory to me, and in a 
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lucky hour ; for, juft before his entering my houfe, I 
had been reading the life of the lord-keeper Guild- 
ford, and therein a cafe of a fimilar fraud, againft 
which his lordfhip decreed: it was the cafe of the 
cuxe of Buckinghamfhire and Ambrofe Phillips, who 
had purchafed of the duke an eftate as for Mr. He- 
neage Finch, a fon of the lord Nottingham, but in truth 
for himfelf, at two thoufand pounds lefs than he would 
have fold it for to any but Mr. Finch. Upon hearing 
Mr. Garrick’s ftory, I fearched farther, and found the 
cafe in law-language in Vernon’s chancery reports, and 
giving him a note of it, told him he might file a 
bill in chancery, and, on the authority of that deter- 
mination, hope for relief. About fix months after, 
I being in town, a meffage came to me in the even- 
ing from Mr. Garrick, fignifying, that his caufe was 
to come on the next morning, and requefting me to 
furnifh him with a note of a cafe that I had formerly 
mentioned-to him as refembling hisown. Aftonithed 
at his remiffnefs, and knowing that no time was to 
be loft, I immediately borrowed the book I had 
referred him to, and giving it my fervant, went with 
it to Drury-lane theatre, where, upon enquiry, I was 
informed, that he was bufily employed in exhibiting 
an imitation of a fpectacle then recent, the proceffion 
of the coronation of his prefent majefty, in an after- 
piece to the play for that night. I waited in an outer 
room till all was over, when in entered Mr. and Mrs. 
Garrick, and, after giving him time to recover from 
his fatigue, I told him what I had been doing to help 
him in his diftrefs, and produced the book, but his 
thoughts were {9 wholly taken up by the pageant he 
was 
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was come from, which feemed {till to be paffing before 
his eyes, that he could fearcely attend to me, but 
afked Mrs. Garrick twenty queftions about it, how 
it went off, and whether fhe did not think the ap- 
plaufe of the audience great. He then turned to 
me, took from me the book, and faid he fhould lay 
it before his counfel. The book was returned in a 
few days, but I heard nothing of the decree of the 
court till fome months after, when meeting with his 
brother George, in the court of requefts, I afked him 
how the caufe had gone :—‘ Oh,’ faid he, ‘ with 
© us :—the firft purchafe is decreed fraudulent, and the 
¢ defendant is condemned in cofts.’ 

Mr. Garrick’s forgetfulnefs and inattention, in a 
concern that gave him fome uneafinefs, is not to be 
accounted for by thofe who believe, contrary to the 
fact, that he was ever fufficiently awake to his own 
intereft, nor indeed by any who were not well ac- 
quainted with his character. In all that related to 
the theatre he was very acute, but in bufinefs of 
other kinds a novice. His profeffion was of fuch 3 
nature, as left him no intervals of thought or cool 
deliberation: his mind was either elevated to the 
higheft pitch of intenfion, or let down to the loweft 
degree of remiffion. In the former ftate, it was in- 
flated by the ideas with which the courfe of his read- 
ing had ftored his memory ; in the latter, it funk into 
an indolent levity, which indulged in jokes, in mi- 
micry, and witticifms. 

In the firft of thefe ficuations, I have defcribed him 
by the relation of his conduét in a law-fuit: in a fea- 
fon of vacuity, he was another man, eafy and chearful, 

and 
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and difpofed, out of every thing he faw or heard, to 

extract mirth. The following ftory I give as an in- 
ftance of his pleafantry, at times when the bufinefs of 
the theatre-did not occupy his thoughts. 

Living at Twickenham, at about two miles diftance 
from his houfe at Hampton, I made him, as I fre- 
quently did when in the country, an afternoon vifit. 
It was in the month of Auguft, and I found him and 
Mrs. Garrick in the garden, eating figs. He com- 
plained that the wafps, which that year were very nu- 
merous, had left him very few ; and, talking farther 
about thofe noxious infects, told me he had heard, 
that a perfon near Uxbridge, having fwallowed one of 
them in a draught of liquor, had died of the fting. I 
told him it was true, for that at a turnpike-meeting 
at Uxbridge I had dined with the apothecary that had 
attended him, and he had affured me of the fact.—* I 
© believe it,’ faid Mr. Garrick, ‘and have been perfuad- 
‘ ing this lady,’ pointing to Mrs. Garrick, ‘ to do fo; 
© but I cannot convince her, and yet, fhe can believe 
“ the ftory of St. Urfula and the eleven thoufand vir- 
* gins !’—Mrs. Garrick, it is no fecret, is of the Ro- 
mifh perfuafion. 

Davies, in his life of Mr. Garrick, has mentioned 
a variety of particulars that do honour to his memory. 
Among others, he gives feveral inftances of liberality 
to his friends. Johnfon would frequently fay, that he 
gave away more money than any man of his income in 
England ; and his readinefs to give the profits of a 
night to public charities, and to families and indi- 
viduals in diftrefs, will long be remembered. He was 
the firft that attempted to reform the ftage, by banifh- 
ing from it all profanenefs and immorality, and by ex- 
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punging from the plays acted at his theatre, every 
expreffion capable of any other than a good meaning. 
And whereas it had for many years been the cuftom, 
at one ‘or more of the theatres, to indulge the 
mob, in the evening of the lord-mayor’s day, 
with the reprefentation of ‘ The London Cuckolds,” 
a comedy written by Ravenfcroft in times of great 
licentioufnefs, and abounding in fcenes of vulgar 
humour, he paid a handfome compliment to the ci- 
zens, and fhewed his regard for the welfare of youth, 
by difcontinuing the practice, and fubfticuting in its 
place the affecting tragedy of ‘George Barnwell,’ a 
play adapted to the fituation and circumftances of 
city apprentices, and affording an inftructive leffoa 
of difcretion and morality. 
Notwithftanding the perpetual competition be- 
tween him and Rich, for the favayr of the town, 
“they lived together upon the moft friendly terms. 
Rich, who was never celebrated either for his wit or 
his underftanding, once made him a very elegant » 
compliment: the occafion was this: Rich had im- 
proved his houfe at Covent garden, by altering the dif- 
pofition of the feats, fo as to accommodate a greater 
number of fpectators than formerly it would, and 
Mr. Garrick wifhing to fee thefe improvements, Mr. 
Rich invited him to the houfe, and went with him 
all over it. In the courfe of their furvey, Mr. Gar- 
rick afked, in the language of the theatre, what fum 
of money the houfe would hoid.——* Sir,’ faid Mr. 
Rich, ‘ that queftion I am at prefent unable to anfwer; 
* but were Mr. Garrick to appear but one night on my 
© ftage, I fhould be able to tell to the utmoft hhil- 
6 ding.’ 
After 
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After all that has been faid of Mr. Garrick, 
envy muft own, that he owed his celebrity to his 
merit; and yet, of chat himfelf feemed fo diffident, 
thar he practifed fundry little, but innocent arts, 
to infure the favour of the public. He kept up an 
intereft in the city by appearing, about twice in a 
winter, at Tom’s coffee-houfe in Cornhill, the ufual 
rendezvous of young merchants at ‘change time ; and 
frequented a club, eftablifhed for the fake of his 
company, at the Queen’s-arms tavern in St. Paul's 
church-yard, where were ufed to affemble Mr. Sa- 
muel Sharpe the furgeon, Mr. Paterfon the city-foli- 
citor, Mr. Draper the bookfeller, Mr. Clutterbuck 
a mercer, and a few others; they were none of them 
drinkers, and in order to make a reckoning, called 
only for French wine. Thefe were his ftanding 
council in theatrical affairs, and were of ufe to him 
in moderating his refentment after thofe riots at his 
theatre, which would fometimes happen, and the in- 
dignation he once felt upon an attack on his dwelling- 
houfe, in which the windows thereof were broken. 

He had alfo a ftrong party of friends at Batfon’s 
coffee-houfe, and among them Dr. Wilfon a phyfi- 
cian, a man of great learning*, but no practice, who 
having an eafy fortune and no family, and being maf- 
ter of his own time, was at liberty to indulge him- 
felf in a variety of purfuits and humours that diftin- 
guifhed him from moft other men. He lodged in 
an obfcure part of the town, and {pent his mornings 
in mathematical ftudies; but at noon was conftantly to 


© He was the editor of the works of Benjamin Robins, pub- 
Hifhed in ewo volames 8vo. 
Vor. I. Ef bc 
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be feen at Batfon’s, with a circle of perfons round him, 
whom he entertained with his converfation. He had 
no tafte for polite literature or ftage entertainments; 
but in his old age took it into his head to be an ad- 
mirer of Mr. Garrick, and feldom failed to be at his 
theatre, whenever he had a part in the play of the 
night. His conftant appearance there had procured 
him almoft a prefcriptive right to a particular fear in 
the pit. In that region of the houfe he was the firft, 
and almoft the loudeft applauder of Mr. Garrick, and 
his praifes were the chief fubjeét of his difcourfe the 
fucceeding day. To this perfon, as to a city-friend, 
Mr. Garrick held himfelf obliged, and by many per- 
fonal civilities he courted his favour. 

Such as thofe above noted were the foibles in the 
character of that celebrated actor of whom I have 
been fpeaking, and fuch were the arts which he prac- 
tifed to acquire and enfure popularity ; arts as unne- 
ceffary as they were innocent, feeing, that almoft from 
‘the time he firft became known, he was in the actual 
poffeffion of that applaufe which he was feeking, and 
received from the public an ample reward of repu- 
tation, as well for the part he acted in focial life, as 
for his excellent performance on the ftage. 

Befides Mr. Garrick, there were others that were 
defirous of becoming members of this our club, the 
fame whereof had fpread abroad, and induced many, 
who hoped to acquire a reputation for literature, 
to wifh for an admiffion among us. That unfor- 
tunate divine, as he was called, Dr. William Dodd, 
was one of the number, and made a fecret effort for 
this purpofe. This perfon, at that time, dwelt with 
his wife in an obfcure corner of Hounflow heath, 
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near a village called Worton; but kept, in a back 
Jane near him, a girl who went by the name of Ken- 
nedy. His pretenfions to learning, and efpecially to 
claffical erudition, were very great ; and he had in his 
houfe a few young gentlemen, who, at very expen- 
five rates, were committed to his care, as to an aca- 
demy, for inftru€tion. A brother of his wife’s rented _ 
fome land of me, and of him I learned from time to 
time many particulars relpeting his character and man- 
ner of living, which latter, as he reprefented it, was 
ever fuch as his vifible income would no way ace 
count for. He faid that he was the moft importunate 
fuitor for preferment ever known, and that himfelf 
had been the bearer of letters and meffages to 
great men, foliciting promotion to vacant livings, 
and had hardly efcaped kicking down ftairs. Dodd’s 
with to be received into our fociety was conveyed to 
us only by a whifper, and that being the cafe, all op- 

pofition to his admiffion became unneceffary. 
Johnfon was now at eafe in his circumftances: he 
wanted his ufual motive to’impel him ‘to the ex- 
ertion of his talents, neceffiry, and he funk into indo- 
lence. Whoever called in on him at about mid- 
day, found him and Levert at breakfaft, Johnfon in 
defhabille, as juft rifen from bed, and Levettr filling 
out tea for himfelf and his patron alternately, no 
converfation pafling between them. All that vifited 
him at thefe hours, were welcome. A night’s reft, 
and breakfaft, feldom failed to refrefh and fic him for 
difcourfe, and whoever withdrew wént too foon. His 
invitations to dinners abroad were numerous, and he 
feldom balked them. At evening parties, where were 
: Ffz ag 
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no cards, he very often made one; and from thefe, 
when once engaged, moft unwillingly retired. 

In the relaxation of mind, which almoft any one 
might have forefeen would follow the grant of hts 
penfion, he made litle account of that lapfe of time, 
on which, in many of his papers, he fo feverely mara- 
lizes. And, though he was fo exact an obferver of 
che pafling minutes, as frequently, after his coming 
from church, to note in his diary how many the fer- 
vice took up in reading, and the fermon tn preaching ; 
he feemed to forget how many years had paffed fince 
he had begun to take in fubfcriptions for his edition 
ef Shakefpeare. Such a torpor had feized his facul- 
ties, as not all the remonftrances of his friends were 
able to cure: applied to fome minds, they would have 
burned like cauftics, but Johnfon felt them not: to 
other objets he was fufficiently attentive, as I fhall 
peefently thew. 

In the performance of the engagement I am under, 
I find myfelf compelled to make public, as wel thofe 
particulars of Johnfon that may be thought to abafe 
as thofe that exalt his character. Among the former, 
may be reckoned the credit he for fome time gave 
to the idle ftory of the Cock-lane ghoft, concerning 
which the following facts are the leaft unworthy of 
being noted. In the month of January 1762, it was 
reported, that at a houfe in Cock lane near Web 
Smithfield, there were heard certain noifes, accom- 
panied with extraordinary circumftances, tending to 
the difcovery of the death of a young woman who 
was faid to have been ‘deftroyed by poifoa. The 
agent in chis bufinefs was a girl, who pretended, chat 

the 
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the fpirit of the deceafed appeared to her, and ter- 
rified her with the noifes above-mentioned. This 
report drew many perfons to the houfe, who, being 
thus affembled, put feveral queftions to the girl, and 
received anfwers, as from the ghoft, defcribing the 
circumftances of the poifoning, and a promife, by an 
affirmative fignal, that it would attend one of the 
querifts. into the vault under the church of St. John, 
Clerkenwell, where the body was depofited, and give 
a token of its prefence by a knock upon the coffin: 
it was therefore determined to make trial of the ex- 
iftence or veracity of the fuppofed fpirit ; and it was 
then advertifed, that the perfon to whom the promife 
was made, was about to vifit the vault, and ac- 
cordingly the whole company prefent adjourned to 
the church. He who had a claim to the performance 
of the promife, and one more, went into the vault, and 
folemnly required to hear the fignal; but nothing 
mose enfued. The perfon accufed of the poifoning, 
with feyeral others, then defcended the vault, but no 
effect was perceived, It was, therefore, the opinion 
of the whole affembly, that the girl had fome art of 
making or counterfeiting particular noifes, and that 
there was no agency of any higher caufe. 

. Johnfon, whofe fentiments with refpeét to fuperna- 
turat agency are difcoverable in many parts of his 
writings, was prompted by curiofity to yifit this: place, 
and wait for the appearance of the ghoft, Mr. Saun- 
ders Welch, his intimate friend, would have diffuaded 
him from his purpofe, urging, that it would expofe 
him to ridicule ; but all his arguments had no effect ; 
he went to the houfe, and, as it is fuppofed, into the 
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church, and gave countenance to the vulgar expee- 
tation, that the ghoft would appear; but at length, 
being convinced that the whole tranfaction was an 
impofture, he drew up, as may be inferred from the 
ftyle and advertifement at the end of the paper, an 
account of the detection thereof, publifhed in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for February 1762. 

Soon after this, the impofture being more clearly 
and even to demonftration deteéted, the perfons con- 
cerned in it were profecuted, and underwent a punifh- 
ment fuited to their offence. 

What Mr. Welch foretold, in his advice to Johnfon, 
touching this impofture, was now verified: he was 
cenfured for his credulity; his wifdom was arraigned, 
and his religious opinions refolved into fuperftition. 
A reverend divine of the time, who had taken effec- 
tual care by his conduct to ayoid the like imputa- 
tions, but was enough diftinguifhed by a greater 
folly, political enthufiafm, exhibited- him to ridicule 
in a fatyrical poem, and revived the remembrance of 
that engagement to the public, which, by this, and 
other inftances of the laxity of his mind, he feemed 
not much inclined to fulfil. 

Nor was this all: that facetious gentleman Mr. 
Foote, who, upon the ftrength and fuccefs of his fa- 
tyrical yein in comedy, had affumed the name of the 
modern Ariftophanes, and at his theatre, had long en- 
tertained the town with caricatures of living perfons, 
with all their fingularities and weakneffes, thought 
that Johnfon at this time was become a fit fubje& for 
ridicule, and that an exhibition of him in a drama 
written for the purpofe, in which himflf fthould re- 
prefeat Johnfon, and in his mien, his garb, and his 

™~ 
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{peech, fhould difplay all his comic powers, would. 
yield him a golden harveft. Johnfon was apprifed 
of his intention; and gave Mr. Foote to underftand; 
that the licence under which he was permitted to 
entertain the town, would not juftify the liberties he 
was accuftomed to take with private characters, and 
that if he perfifted in his defign, himfelf would be a 
fpectator of his difgrace, and would, by a fevere chaf- 
tifement of his reprefentative on the ftage, and in the 
face of the whole audience, convince the world, that, . 
whatever were his infirmities, or even his foibles, 
they fhould not be made the fport of the public, or 
the means of gain to any one of his profeffion *. 

Foote, 


* Had Johnfon been provoked to an exercife of his prowefs on 
this occafion, it would not have been the firft difplay of his re- 
fentment on the ftage of a theatre. He was once with Garrick 
at the reprefentation of a play in his native city of Lichfield, 
when, having taken his feat in a chair placed on the ftage, he 
had foon a call to quitit. A Scots officer, who had no good-will 
towards him, perfuaded an innkeeper of the town to take it, and 
he did as he was bid. Johnfon, on his return, finding his feat full, 
civilly told the intruder, that by going out it was not his inten- 
tion to give it up, and demanded it as his right: the immkeeper, 
encouraged by the officer, feeming refolved to maintain his fitua- 
tion, Johnfon expoftulated the matter with him ; but finding him 
obftinate, lifted up the chair, the man fitting in it, and, with 
fuch an Herculean force, flung both to the oppofite fide of the 
ftage, that the Scotfman cried out, ‘ Damn him, he has broke his 
« limbs ;’ but that not being the cafe, Johnfon having thus 
emptied the chair, and Mr. Walmfley interpofing, he refumed 
his feat in it, and with great compofure fat out the play. 

- Johnfon had great confidence in his corporeal ftrength, and, 
from this and fome other particulars in his life, I am inclined 
to think he was vain of it. Such foibles are not uncommon in 
the greateft ‘charaGers. Sir Ifaac Newton, at the age of fouy~ 
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Foote, upon this intimation, had difcretion enough 
to defift from his purpofe. Johnfon entertained no 
refentment againft him, and they were ever after 
friends. 

Johnfon was infenfible to the effects of this abufe; 
but the poem above-mentioned had brought to re- 
membrance, that his edition of Shakefpeare had long 
beendue. His friends took the alarm, and, by all the arts 
of reafoning and perfuafion, laboured to convince him, 
that having taken fubfcriptions for a work in which 
he had made no progrefs, his credit was at flake. He 
confeffed he was culpable, and promifed from time 
to time to bepin a courfe of fuch reading as was ne- 
ceflary to qualify him for the work: this was no more 
than he had formerly done in an engagement with 
Coxeter, to whom he had bound himfelf to write the 
life of Shakefpeare, but he never could be prevailed 
on to begin it, fo that, even now, it was quefhioned 
whether his promifes were to be relied on. For this 
reafon, Sir Jofhua Reynolds, and fome other of his 
friends, who were more concerned for his reputation 
than himfelf feemed to be, contrived to entangle nm 
by a wager, or fome other pecuntary engagement, vo 
perform his tafk by a certain time, and this, toge 
ther poffibly with fome diftruft of the continuance of 
his mental powers, fet him to work ; but, as he had 
been remifs in making collections for the purpofe, he 


fcore, woald Srip up his fhirt-fleeve to thew his mofcular, brawny 
arm, and relate how dextrous he was in his youth st boxing. 
And an intimate friend of mine, a ferjeant at law, of the &rft 
eminence in his profefion, who had nearly loft the ole of his 
fect, was uled to relate to mc his dancing whole nights, when 2 
young man, wathost focling the leak wearjnefs. 

found 
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found it an irkfome tafk. Theobald declares, thas 
to fetele the text of his author, and to elucidate ob- 
fcure paflages in him, he had fouad it neeeflary to 
perufe 2 great number of plays and other publications, 
to the very titles of moft whereof it is certain Johnfon 
was a {tranger. He, ix is true, had red as many old Eng- 
Tith books as came in his way, but he had never fought 
after amy fuch ; he was no collector, and in fact was 
deftitute qf materials for his work. All therefore 
that he did, or could do, after the watte of fo much 
time, was, to read over his author im the former edi- 
tions, and folicit help from his friends; who, if he is 
net miftaken in his aflertion, were but flack in offer- 
ing him affiftance. To me, among others, he did the 
honour of fending for fuch notes as he thought I 
might have made in the courfe of my reading. Mr. 
Garrick was his meffenger, as he frequently paffed by 
my gate in the country; and, theughI was at shac 
time deeply engaged in the Hiftory of Mufic, I furs 
nifhed him with a few remarks, which, unimportant 
a they are, he thought fit to infert. Others, more 
valuabke, he got from fuch of his friends as were 
ac leifure to affift him. 

The year 1765 gave to the world an edition of 
Shakefpeare’s dramatic works by Samuel Johnafon, 
the greateft proficient in vernacular erudition, and 
one of the ableft critics of his time. Much had 
been expected from, it, and little now appeared to 
have been performed; a few conjectural emenda- 
tions of the text, and fome fcattered remarks on 
particular paffages, were all that was prefented to 
our view that had any pretence to novelty, Sas 

ome 
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fome general obfervations, which ferve to ilbuftrate 
the beauties and mark the defects of the feveral 
plays, and are inferted at the end of each. 

For the apparent meagrenefs of the work, the pau- 
city of the notes, and other evidences of the editor’s 
want of induftry, and indeed unfimefs for the office 
of a fcholiaft, fo far as it regards the illuftration of 
the text, fome atonement, it muft be confefied, is 
made by the preface, wherein, as if the author had 
referved himfelf for one great effort of his genius, all 
the powers of eloquence and critical-erudinon are 
difplayed. In cruth, it is an effay on dramatic poefy in 
general, in which, with a degree of perfpicacity that 
had never before been exercifed on the fubjedt, he has 
exhibited the perfections of his author in a blaze of 
fplendour that diftracts us with its radiance. To 
attemper our admiration,-he has, however, thought 
fit to note the flumbers of even this great genius, 
his violations of hiftorical truth, his deviations from 
dramatic regularity, his low conceits, and the 
frequent recurrence of fcenes that fufpend ations 
of importance, and, wherever interpofed, are ex- 
_erefcences; and this not in a ftyle of perfun&ory 
difquifition, but with fuch a degree of afperity as 
critics difcover when they are criticifing the works 
of a rival. 

For thus detracting from the merit of his faveu- 
rite, Mr. Garrick was to the higheft degree exafpe- 
rated with Johnfon: he reproached him, though not 
to his face, with want of feeling and the knowledge 
of human nature, of which, he faid, he underftood 
nothing,: but what he had learned from books :——~ 

‘ All 
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“ All that he writes,’ added he, ‘comes from his head : 
* Shakefpeare, when he fat down to write, dipped his 
* pen into his own heart*.’ : 


* The recolleétion of this forcible and juft expreffion, which 
Mr. Garrick uttered to me, induces me to relate a tranfadtion, 
that may ferve to prove, how deeply Shakefpeare was {killed in 
the fcience of human nature, and that his imagination could fug~ 
gett fentiments and language fuitable to characters and fituations, 
with which he could not be fuppofed ever to have been conver- 
fant. No one thinks that he had ever been a witnefs to fuch a 
fcene as that in Macbeth, where the lady, who had excited her 
hufband to the murder of the king, is herfelf reftrained from 
the perpetration of it by the fole refleGtion, that in his fleep he 
refembled her father: yet fee how wonderfully his reprefentation 
of it accords with the workings of nature. 

A few years fince, and while I was chairman of the quarter- 
feffions for the county of Middlefex, an indiétment came before 
me for trial at Hicks’s-hall, the ground whereof was the follow- 
ing cafe. A veffel, moored by a hawfer or cable-rope, was lying 
in the Thames near Wapping, at a time when a barge was 
driying up the river with fo ftrong a tide, that the men on board 
her were in great danger of running, as they call it, athwart 
the hawfer and of overfetting. To prevent this mifchief, a young 
aétive man, who guided the barge, leaped into the veffel, a liberty 
in fuch cafes always allowed, and loofening the end of the hawfer 
from what it was tied to, let it drop. The men on boagd the 
veflel, ignorant perhaps of the ufage, oppofed the young man 
in his attempt, and a fray enfued, in which, provoked to refift- 
ance, he feized a hand-fpike, and with it knocked one of the 
failors down. ‘The noife of this fcuffle drew up the mafter, a per- 
fon advanced in years, who all the while was under deck, and he 
being told what had paffed, atked the ftranger what he meant by 
knocking his man down.—‘ I did it,’ aniwered he, ‘in my own 
« defence; and if you had been in his place, and your old grey 
* Jocks had not put me in mind of my own father, I would have 
« knocked you down too.’—The very fentiment that reftrained 
fedy Macbeth from the murder of Duncan : 

Had he not refembled 


¢ My father as he Slept, I had don’t,’ 


€ 
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Johnfon feemed to be confcious that this work 
would fall fhort of the expectations it had raifed, and 
endeavoured to ward off the cenfure of the public by 
an infinuation in the preface, that his friends had been 
backward in furnifhing him with affiftance. The 
paffage is pretty ftrongly pointed, and is here given 
in his own words. 

‘ Having clafied the obfervations of others, I was 
¢ at laft to try what I could fubftitute for their mif- 
© takes, and how I could fupply their opmiffions. I 
© collated fuch copies as I could procure, and wifhed 
€ for more, but have not foond the colieAors of thefe 
* rarities very communicative, Of the editions which 
* chance or kindnefs put into my hands, I have given 
« an enumeration, that I may not be blamed for neg- 
* jetting what I had not the power to do,’ 

Few there were who faw this paffage, and knew 
that Mr. Garrick had the earlieft editions of all 
Shakefpeare’s plays, but conftrued this into a re- 
proach on ham; in that fenfe he underftaod it, 
and it gave him great offence. To clear himfclf of 
the imputation of a conduct fo unfriendly, he pro- 
tefted to me, chat his collection had ever been ac- 
ceffible to Johnfon, and that himfelf had fignified, 
that any or all the books in it were at his fervice ; 
and, farther to convince me, he, at the next vifit I 
made him, called in his man Charles, and bade him 
relate to me his inftructions refpecting the ufe of his 
library, or the loan of books to Johnfon.—‘ Sir,’ faid 
the man, ‘I was told to let Mr. Johnfon have what- 
« ever books he wanted; but he never cf pel 


* any®.’ 


© Mr. Garrick knew not what rifque he ran by this offer, Jokn. 
fe 
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To fay the tuth, Mr. Garrick was rather forward 
in offering the ufe of his library co the wrirers of thé 
time: he did it to Mr. Whalley, when editing the 
works of Ben Jonfon, and to Dr. Percy, the colle@or 
and publifher of the ‘ Reliques of ancient Englith 
‘ poetry.” His view, as 1 conjedure, was, to receive, 
in return for his kindnefs, thanks, wich perhaps fome 
additional compliment ; and in thefe two inftances he 
was gratified with both. I imagine that Johnfon was 
unwilling to buy the favour intended him at that 
price, and that therefore he declined it. 

We are not to fuppofe that the publication of 
Shakefpeare, a work undertaken without any im- 
pulfe, and executed with reluctance, would greatly 
add to the literary reputation of Johnfon; yet fuch 
was the chara@er he had acquired by his dictionary, 
and other of his writings, that the heads of the uni- 
verfity of Dublin thought him worthy of the higheft 
academical honour that it was in their power to con- 
fer, and accordingly, on the twenty-third day of July 
1765, he was, by them, prefented with a diploma, 
creating him door in both laws; a diftinction the 
more to be valued as it was unfolicited, and a volun- 
tary teftimony of the efteem in which he was held by 
that learned body. The caufes affigned for beftowing 


fon had fo ftrange 2 forgetfulnefs of obligations of this fort, that 
few who lent him books ever faw them again. Among the books 
in his library, at the time of his deceafe, I found a very old and 
enrious edition of the works of Politian, which appeared to 
belong to Pembroke college, Oxford. It was probably taken 
out of the library when he was preparing to publith 2 part of that 
author, viz. in 1734, 00d had been wled as his own for upwards of 
fifty years. a 
at 
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it are contained in the following words, part of the 
inftrument, ‘ ob egregiam fcriptorum elegannam et 
* utilitatem.’ 

His great affection for our own univerfities, and par- 
ticularly his attachment toOxford, prevented Johnfon 
from receiving this honour as it was intended, and he 
never affumed the title which it conferred. He was 
as little pleafed to be called Doétor in confequence 
of it, as he was with the title of Domine, which 
a friend of his once incautioufly addreffed him by. 
He thought it alluded to his having been a fchool- 
mafter; and, though he has ably vindicated Milron 
from the reproach that Salmafius meant to fix oa 
him, by faying that he was of that profeffion®, he 
wifhed to have it forgot, that himfelf had ever been 
driven to it as the means of fubfiftence, and had failed 
in the attempt. 

Johnfon was now arrived at the fifty-fixth year of 
his age, and had actually attained to that ftate of 
independence, which before he could only affect. 
He was now in poffeffion of an income that freed 
him from the apprehenfions of want, and exempted 
him from the neceffity of mental labour. He had 
difcharged his obligations to the public, and, with no 
incumbrance of a family, or any thing to controul his 
wifhes or defires, he had his mode of living to chule. 
Bleft with what was to him a competence, he had it 
now in his power to ftudy, to meditate, and to put ia 
peace a variety of good refolutions, which, almoft 

from his firft entrance into life, he had been making. 


* See his life of Milton among the lives of the poets. 
Some 
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Some fpecimens of thefe have been given inacolleétion 
of prayers and devotional exercifes lately publifhed by 
his direction, to which I could add a great number. 
They are the effufions of a fervent piety, and the 
refult of moft fevere examinations of himfelf in his 
hours of: retirement; and have for their objects, early 
rifing, agood ufe of time, abftinence, the ftudy of 
the Scriptures, and a conftant attendance on divine 
worfhip ; in the performance of all which duties he 
feems to conftrue his frequent interruptions into cri- 
minal remifinefs. One extract from his diary I how- 
ever here infert, for the purpofe of fhewing the ftate — 
of his mind at about the beginning of the year 
1766. , 

© Since the laft reception of the Sacrament, I hope I 
* have no otherwife grown worfe, than as continuance 
¢ in fin makes the finner’s condition more dangerous, 
* Since laft New-year’s day, I have rifen every morning 
"by eight, at leaft, not after nine: which is more 
© fuperiority over my habits than I have ever before 
© been able to obtain. Scruples ftill diftrefs me. My 
© refolution, with the bleffing of God, is, to contend 
« with them, and, if I can, to conquer them. 


‘ My refolutions are, 


‘To conquer fcruples 

© To read the bible this year. 
“ To try to rife more early. 

‘ To ftudy divinity. 

© To live methodically. | 

* To oppofe idlenefs.’ 

© To frequent divine worfhip.’ 


Tp 
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Ic was a frequent practice with him, in his addrefics 
to the divine Majefty, to commemorate and recom- 
mend to mercy his wife and departed friends ; and 
the knowledge thereof has induced a fufpicion, thar 
he adopted the Romith tenet of Purgatory, To 
clear his memory from this imputation, ] am ne- 
ceflitrated to mention a few particulars which 1 
learned from him in converfation, that may ferve 
to fhew, that no fuch conclufion is to be drawn 
from his practice in this refpect; for that his ac- 
quiefcence therein arofe from a controverly, which, 
about the year 1715, was agitated between certain 
divines of a Proteftant communion, that profeffed 
to deny, not lefs than they did the doétrine of 
tranfubftantiation, that of purgatory. 

Thefe were, the non-juring clergy of the time; of 
whom, and alfo of their writings, Johnfon was ever 
ufed to fpeak with great refpect. One of them, Dr. 
Thomas Brett, was a man profoundly fkilled in riosal 
literature, as appears by a differtation of his, printed, 
together with a collection of ancient liturgies, in1720°; 
and he, as I infer from the ftyle of the book and the 
method of reafoning therein, wrote a tract intitled, 
* Reafons for reftoring fome prayers and directions, 
* as they ftand in the communion-fervice of the firft 
‘ Englith reformed liturgy, compiled by the bithops 
‘in the fecond aod third years of king Edward 
* VI.” among which he argues for the following pe- 


* Johnfon once told me, he had heard his father fay, that when 
he was young in trade, king Edward the fixth’s firtt liturgy was 
much enquired for, and fetched a great price; bat thet the publi- 
cation of this book, ‘which contained the whole communion office 
as it ftandpin the former, reduced the price of it to that of a com- 
mon book. 

: § tition, 
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tion, part’ off the: prayer for the whofe ftate of 
Chrift’s. church, fince called-a prayer for the whole 
ftate of Chrift’s church mifitant hereon carth. ¢ We 
© commend unto:thy mercye, O Lord, ali’ other thy 
. feruauntes, which are departed hence from us, with 
« the figne of faythe, aiid nowe do’ refte in the flepe of 
© peace: Gratnte’ unto them, we befeche thee; thy’ 
“mercy, and. everlaftyny peace, and that at the daie 
* of the generall refurreccion, we and ail they which! 
* bee of thie mifticall body of thy fonne, may altogether 
© bee fet on his ight’ hand} ahd: heare’ thar his moft 
* joyfull voice : Come unto: me, O' ye that be bleffed 
© ofmy father, and poffefft the kingdome whiche is 
€ prepared for you:from: the begynning of the wortde : 
© Graunt this, O Father, for Jefus Chriftes fake, our 
* onely miediatour and aduocate.’ . 

He firft fhews, that’ the recommending the dead‘ to 
the mercy of God is nothing of' the remains of popery, 
but a:conftant ufage of tlie primitive church, and’ for 
this-affertion, he produces the authority of Tertullian, 
who: flourithed within-an hundred years after the death 
of: the apoftle St. John, and alfo, the authority of Sc. 
Cyprian, St. Cyril, St. Ambrofe; St. Epiphanius, St. 
Chryfoftom, and St. Auguftine, by citations from the 
feveral writings of thefe fathers. 

He then argues, that this cuftorm neither fuppofes 
the modern purgatory, nor gives encouragement’ to 
libertinifm and: vice; that the ancient’ church be- 
lieved: the recommending the dead a ferviceable 
office; that the cuftom feerms to ltavé gone. upon 
this: principle, that fupreme happinefs is not’ to be 
expected till the refurrection, and that the intervat 

Voi. I. Gg between 
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between death and the end of the world is a ftate of 
imperfect blifs; the church therefore, concludes he, 

might believe her prayers for good people would 
improve their condition, and raife the fatisfactions of 
this period. 

No one will fay that thefe are mean authorities, or 
object to the practice of thus recommending the dead, 
as an innovation, excepting thofe perfons who reje& 
all tradition in matters of religion. Bucer was one 
that did, and, therefore, being confulted in the revifal 
of king Edward’s firft licurgy, he argued, that there 
being no exprefs warrant in Scripture for the practice, 
prayer for the dead was finful; and, accordingly, the 
words contended for were omitted in the fecond. 

This tract was, with great acutenefs, and no lefs 
learning, anfwered by another nonjuring divine, in 
one intitled ‘ No fufficient reafons for reftoring fome 
* prayers and direftions of king Edward the fixth’s 
‘ liturgy.’ A reply was given to it, and the contro- 
verfy was carried on to a great length ; the refult of it 
was, a {chifm among the nonjurors : thofe, for reftoring 
the prayers, compiled a new communion-office; others, 
who were againft widening the breach with the nati- 
onal church, chofe to abide by the prefent form; and 
this diverficy of fentiments and pra¢tice was, as John- 
fon once told me, the ruin of the nonjuring caufe. 

In the ftudy, of this controverfy, which I have rea- 
fon to think interefted Johnfon very deeply, he feems 
to have taken part with Dr. Brett and the feparatifts 
his followers, whofe conduét is accounted for and 
vindicated, in the differtation on sega above- 
mentioned. 


Such 
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Such as are difpofed to charge Johnfon with weak- 
nefs and fuperftition, and are fo weak as to infinuate 
that, becaufe he recommended his deceafed wife and 
friends to the divine mercy, (though with the quali- 
fying words, ¢ fo far as it may be lawful’) he muft have 
been popifhly affected, or a believer in the doétrine of 
purgatory, may hence learn to be lefs fevere in their 
cenfures, and lament their ignorance of ecclefiaftical 
hiftory, which would have taught them, that the prac- 
tice prevailed, long before popery was eftablifhed, or 
purgatory thought of ; and that, though it may not 
upon the whole be defenfible, there is more to be 
faid for it, than many of the enemies to his memory 
are able to anfwer *. 

And to thofe of his friends, who think that, for the 
fake of his reputation, the prayers and meditations, 
in which thefe fentiments have appeared, fhould have 
been fuppreffed, it ought furely to be an anfwer, 
that they were put into the hands of the reverend 
divine, who, to my knowledge, attended him with 
great affection and affiduity through his laft illnefs, 
with an exprefs charge to commit them to the prefs, 
and who, if he had forborne this friendly office, had 
deprived a charitable and laudable inftitution of a be- 
nefit, which the performance of it was intended to 
confer. 

With a view to improve the leifure he now enjoyed, 
and feemingly determined to reform thofe habits of 
indolence, which, in the former part of his life, he had 


. © Jobnfon in his early years affociated with this feet of bonjurors, 
and from them, probably, imbibed many of his religious and poli- 
tical principles. AG? 
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contra¢ted, he removed from the Temple into ahoufe 
in Johnfon’s court, Fleet ftreet, and invited thithes 
his friend Mrs. Williams. An upper room, which 
had the advantages of a good light and free air, he 
fitted up for a ftudy, and furnifhed with books, chofen 
with fo little regard to editions or‘their external ap- 
pearance, as, fhewed. they were intended for ufe, and 
that he difdained the oftentation of learning. Here, 
he was in a fituation and circumftances that en- 
abled him to enjoy the vifits of his friends, and to 
receive them in a manner fuitable to.the rank and 
condition of many-of them. <A filver ftandith, and 
fome ufeful plare, which he had been prevailed on to 
accept as pledges of kindnefs from fome who moft 
efteemed him, together with furniture that would not 
have difgraced a better dwelling, banifhed thofe aps 
pearances of fqualid indigence, which, in his lefs 
happy days, difgufted thofe who came to fe 
him. 

In one of his diaries he noted down a refolution 
to take a feat in the church: this he might poffibly 
do about the time of this his removal. The church 
he frequented was that of St. Clement Danes, which, 
though not his parifh-church, he preferred to that of 
the Temple, which I recommended to him, as being 
free from noife, and, in other refpects, more commo- 
dious. His only reafon was, thar in the former he 
was beft known. He was not conftant in his at- 
tendance on divine worfhip; but, from an opinion 
peculiar to himfelf, and which he once intimated to 
me, feemed to wait for fome fecret impulfe as a mo- 
tive to It, 


I could 
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1 could never collect from his difcourfe, that he 
was drawn to public worfhip by the charms of pul- 
pit eloquence, or any affection for popular preachers, 
who, in general, are the worft; nor can I form any 
judgment of the value he fet on it, having never been 
prefent with Him at church but once, and that at 2 
time, when, in compliment to him, as it may be fup- 
pofed, the preacher gave us a fermon, that red like 
a Saturday’s Rambler *, and was, by many, foon dif- 
covered to have been caft in the fame mould, or, in 
other words, of Johnfon’s compofing ; but he feemed 
to think it a duty to accept in good part the endea- 
‘vours of all public inftructors, however meanly qua- 
lified for the office, and ever to forbear exercifing 
his critical talents on the effufions of men inferior in 
leatnhing and abilities to himfelf. Probably he, on 
fuch occafions, recollected the quaint diftich of Her- 
bert : 


‘ The worft have fomething a where all want 
© fenfe, 
€ God takes the text and preacheth patience.” 


_ Or he. might have red, among the effays. of. th 
Meffieurs of Port-Royal, one that teaches us how te 
profit by bad preaching, 
The Sundays which he paffed at home were, ne- 
‘verthelefs, fpent in private exercifes of devotion, i 
an 


* The Ramblers publithed on Saturdays were generally on ies 
gious or moral fubjects. 
+ He was accuftomed on thefe days to read the Scriptures, and 
preealny. the Greek Teftament, with the paraphrafe of Erafmus. 
G g 3 Very 
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and fanétified by aéts of charity of a fingular kind: 
on that day he accepted of no invitation abroad, but 
gave a dinner to fuch of his poor friends as might elfe 
have gone without one. 

He had little now to confli& with but what he 
called his morbid melancholy, which, though oppref- 
five, had its inrermiffions, and left him the free ex- 
ercife of all his faculties, and the power of enjoying 
the converfation of his numerous friends and vifitans. 
Thefe reliefs he owed in a great meafure to the ufe 
of opium, which, as I have elfewhere mentioned, he 
was accuftomed to take in large quantities, the effec 
whereof was generally fuch an exhilaration of his 
fpirits as he fometimes fufpected for intoxication. 

J am now about to mention a remarkable era of 
his life, diftinguifhed by a connexion that, for many 
years, was a fource of great fatisfaétion and comfort 
tohim. It was a friendfhip, contratted, as his diary 
imports, in 1765, with Mr. Thrale, a brewer, in 
Southwark, who, though a follower of a trade, which 
in other countries is lightly thought of, yet as in this it 
implies great opulence, and the power of conducing 
in various ways to the interefts of the community, 
ranked as a gentleman. He had received the be- 
nefit of an univerfity education, and was a reprefen- 
tative in parliament, as his father had been, for the 
above-mentioned borough ; and in every view of his 
character, could not but be deemed a valuable addi- 


Very late in his life he formed a refolation to read the bible through, 
which he confefled to me he had never done ; at the fame time l- 
menting, that he had fo long neglected to perufe, what cd the 
charter ot his falvation. men 


tion 
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tion to the number of Johnfon’s friends. To 
his villa at Streatham, in Surrey, Johnfon was 
invited, not as a gueft, but as a refiant, whenever 
he was difpofed to change the town for the coun- 
try air: for his accommodation, an apartment was 
allotted ; for his entertainment, a library was fur- 
nifhed with fuch books as himfelf chofe, and little was 
wanting to perfuade him, that, when at Sceatham, he 
was at home. He foon experienced the falutary ef- 
fects of his new abode, and there is little doubt that 
to it he was indebted for fome ycars of his life. 

It might have been expected that Johnfon, in the 
eafy eacarnttances i in which he had for fome ume felt 
himfelf, and with fuch a love of independence as he 
affected, would have declined obligations that he was 
unable to repay, at leaft in kind; but he knew 
that friendfhip weighs not in 2 balance the fa- 
yours it eonfers. Mr. Thrale’s tenders carried in 
them all the evidences of fincerity, and he had the 
example of men, equally wife with himfelf, to juftify 
his acceptance of fuch invitations as were now made 
him*, The only obligation they fubjected him to 

was, 


_ © The inftances of this kind, that occer in the lives of eminent 

men, to {peak of thofe of this country only, are not few. Hobbes 
aay pafled many years of his life im philofophical re- 
tirement at Charfworth, in the family of the carl of Devonthire ; 
memorials whereof were formerly vifible in Latin verfes, written 
by him, with a diamond, on the windows of the hoafe. Selden, at 
the countefs of Kent’s in White-friars, adjoining to the Temple. 
Mr. Locke was confidered as one of the family of lady Matham, 
at Oates in the county of Efex. She was a danghter of Dr. Ralph 
Cudworth, a woman of fach eminence Nini eco rae rt 
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was, that of fupporting his charaiter, and, in a.famuly 
where there were many vifitants, furnifhing fuch coa- 
verfation, as was to be expected from a ena who 
had diftinguifhed himfelf by his learning, his wit, 
and his eloquence. This, it mutt be confeffed, was 
a burdenfome tafk to one who, like athers, nauit be 
fuppafed to have had his fombrous intervals, and, 
‘in the hour of repletion, to with for the indulgence 
of being filent, or, at leaft, of talking like other men. 
To.be cantiaually uttering apophthegms, ar fpeeches 
worthy of remembrance, was more than could have 
been expected of Socrates tf. 

Be facies 


the book intitled, * The whole duty of man’ was, for fome ume, 
believed to be of her writing ; and laftly, Dr. Ifsac Watts found 2 
comfortable retreat from the cares of the world, in the family of 
Sir Thomas Abney, aod his worthy defcendants, at Newiagron m 
Middlefex. Johnfon’s fituation, in Mr. Thrale’s family, was pat fo 
conftant and uninterrupted as was that of the perfons above -men- 
tioned in their feveral abodes ; but, in refpeé of the liberties al- 
lowed him, and the kindnefs wich which he was treated, the com- 
Parbon is no way to the difadvantage of this his friend. 

4 What were Jahnfon’s {entiments of a Gmation tike this, may 
be gathered from the following note, whichI mect with in his ad- 
ver(aria, or colleétions for the Rambler, now in my poffeffion, aad 
fpoken of in 2 preceding page. a 

* Philomeidis invited to the houfe of Largas in the coantry, at 
“awit. Largus means to credit himfclf by bts acquainrance— 
* calls in the country to be entertained—they come, big with ex- 
* pedation, full of awe. Silent, therefore, { filent—Difappointed— 
* Lareu chagrined—Behaviour of boors before a wit—their ezper- 
‘ nek, expeGation, furprife, at nny thing common. | near duil— 
* Cheora, a lady dreaded for ber elegance and knowledge, came 
* by chance ; I fhone: 1 now am proud ; nobody worth fpexking 
«¢o. Inform them, Mir. Rambicr, that no man can be z wit st 
* pleafiwe, or converfe wittily by himfelf.—I was at firft invited 

; ‘we 
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Refides the conveniences for ftudy, with which he 
was furnifhed at Streatham, he had oppertunities of 
gxercife, and the pleafure of airings and excurfions. 
He was once prevailed on by Mr. Thrale to join in 


40 tables---my friend now goes without me---I reftrain, not 
¢ dired. : 

_€ Nothing fo unfortunate as a wit by profeffton, one whoratfesex- 
¢ peGation at his entry—always in debt-—-many pay with common 
‘ places—others unwilling to part with what chance has brought 
* them, fpend their lives.in flraining, or get at one place to retail 
* in another. Wit depends upon a thoufand cafualties—an occafion, 
combim2uon of idzas, prefence of mind, timie, accidental fit. 
That excel in wat will own it us very little in a man’s pewer. 
That no man can appoint an hour in which ke will be witty. 
¢ The luckieft thoughts Such as a man not led to by a regular train. 
¢ The mind of awitty man the foil in which wit planted grows, but 
“ few cultivate. A min, many thoughts in walk, bed, which when 
¢ the has bis pen and paper ‘he cannot recover. Folly of fufermg 
* gepwtation to depend on 2 repartee which often favours the dull. 
‘ The fir principle of wit out of our power. Scaliger’s gentus. 
* The Englift—Mitery of writing witheut the vein then flowing, 
« The happy have their days, and the unhappy, and the genius 
«the happy, who has flows often and knows their value. The 
¢ iscle power men have over their effefhions Genius made ancients 
« atusbute tounpulfe.’ 

The hints here inferted, were indubitably the rudiments of a 
paper, No. zo1, in the Rambler, the concludiag paragraph of 
which is in the following words: ‘I believe, Mr. Rambler, that it 
* bas fome time happened to others, who have the good or ill fortune 
“ to be celebrated for wits, to fall under the fame cenfnres upon the 
« like accafions. I bope, therefore, that you will prevent any mif- 
‘ reprefentations ef fuch failures, by remarking, that invention is 
«not wholly at the command of its poMleflor ; that the power of 
‘ pleafing is very often obfrudted by the defire ; that all expefa. 
* tion leffens furprife, yet, fome furprife is neceffary to paiety; and 
* that thofe who defire to partake of the plezfure of wit, muft con- 
© tribute to its produétion, fince the mind ftagnates withozt external 
* ventilation ; and that efferveicence of the fancy, which flathes into 
‘ tranfport, can be raifed only by the infefion of diffimilar ideas.’ 

the 
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the pleafures of the chace, in which he fhewed himfelf 
a bold rider, forhe either Jeaped, or broke through, 
many of the hedges that obftructed him. This he did, 
not becaufe he was eager in the purfuit, but, as he 
faid, to fave the trouble of alighting and remounang. 
He did not derive the pleafure or benefit from nding 
that many do: ic had no tendency to raife his fpi- 
rits; and he once told me that, in a journey on horfe- 
back, he fell afleep. In the exercife of a coach he 
had great delight; it afforded him the indulgence 
of indolent poftures, and, as I difcovered when I 

have had him in my own, the noife of ic affifted his 

hearing *. 

It cannot be fuppofed but that thefe indulgences 
were a great relief to Johnfon in his declining years; 
they, neverthelefs, indifpofed him for meditation and 
reflection ; and, as he has noted in his diary, affigning 
for the reafon the irregularity of the family, it broke 
his habit of early rifing, which he had perfifted in 
from new-year’s day 1765, to about the midfummer 
following ¢. It is poffible that the family, had they 

been 


* In Dr. Pope’s With, I meet with the following note : ‘I have 
© known feveral who could hear but little in their chambers, but 
‘ when they were ina coach rattling upon the ftones heard very 
‘ well. Ialfo knew a lady in Effex, whofe name was Tyrrel, 
* who, while the had occafion to difcourfe, ufed to beat a great 
« drum, without which the could not hear at all; the reafon 
« whereof is this; the moft frequent caufe of deafnefs is, the 
¢ relaxation of the tympanum or drum of the ear, which, by this 
* violent and continual agitation of the air, is extended, and 
* made more ught and fpringy, and better refieéts founds, like 2 
« drum new braced.’ 

+ ‘ March;. I have never, I thank God, fince new year's 
* day, deviated from the pradtiife of rifing. 

‘In 
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been difpofed to it, might with equal truth have com- 
plained, that he was little lefs irregular, and that, if 
they obliged him to break his refolution of carly 
rifing, he often prevented their retiring to reft, at a 
feafonable hour, that he might not want the gratifi- 
cation of tea. 

About this time, Johnfon had the honour of a con 
verfation with his majefty, in the library, at the queen’s 
houfe. Whether the occafion of it was accidental, or 
otherwife, I have never been informed ; but from this 
account of it, given by him, it afforded him great fa- 
tisfaftion. He {poke to me of the king’s behaviour, 
in terms of the higheft gratitude and approbation, 
and defcribed it as equalling in grace and condefcen- 
fion what might have been expected from Lewis the 
fourteenth, when the manners of the French court 
were in the higheft {tate of cultivation. The publiz 
are already in poffeffion of the handfome compliment 
which his majefty made him; I will, neverthelefs, give 
it here a place: he afked Johnfon, if he intended to 
give the world any more of his compofitions; Johnfon 
anfwered, he believed he fhould not, for that he 
thought he had written enough; ‘ I fhould have 
‘ thought fo too,’ replied his majefty, ‘ if you had 
‘ not written fo well t.’ 

Johnfon 


« In this praétice I perfifted till I went to Mr. Thrale’s fome 
« time before midfammer: the uregularity of that family broke 
« my habit of rifing. I was there il after Michaelmas.’ 

+ Many fayings of princes have been thought worthy of re- 
cording. I recolle& one, of George the fecond, which, for the 
elegance of it, deferves to be remembered. In the rebellion in 
1745, Mr, Thornton, a Yorkthire gentleman, raifed, at his own 
expence, a body of horfe, and, ecee but newly married to a 

beaotiful ~ 
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Johnfon was now approaching towards fixty. He 
was an exact computer of time, and, as his eflays 
abundantly fhew, regretted deeply the lapfe of thofe 
minutes that could not be recalled, and though, m 
his own judgment of :himfelf, he had been criminal 
in the wafte of it, he was ever refolving to fubtract 
from his fleep thofe hours which are fitteft for ftudy 
and meditation, Numberlefs are the refolutions that 
1 meet with in his diaries, for a feries or-years back, to 
rife ac eight; but he was unable, for any long cont- 
nuance, to perform them, 2 weaknefs, lefs inexcufable 
than he thought it, for he was ever a bad fleeper, 
and was fufficiently fenfible of his infirmity, in that 
refpe&, to have allayed his f{crupulofity, had he not 
becn a moft rigorous judge of his ations. To tm- 
prefs the more ftrongly on his mind the value of 
time, and the ufe it behoved every wife man to make 
of it, he indulged himfelf in an article of luxury, 
which, as far as my obfervation and remembrance 
will ferve me, he never enjoyed +ill this lace period 
of his life: it was a watch, which he caufed to be 
made for him, in the year 1768, by thofe eminent 
artifts Mudge and Dutron : it was of metal, and the 
outer cafe covered with tortoife-fhell ; he psid for it 
feventeen guineas. Qn the dial-plate thereof, which 


beautiful young woman, headed it, and joined the king’s army. 
After the defear at Culloden, he, with his wife, weat to cour, 
where being feen by the king, who had noticed Mrs. Thornton, 
he was thus accofted by the monarch: ‘ Mr. Thornton, | hare 
* been told of the fervices you have rendered to your coamtry, and 
‘ your attachment to me and my family, and have held myéelf ob- 
‘ liged to you for both ; but ! was never able to eftimate the degrre 
* of the obligation till now that I fee the phe yor left 
* behind you.’ | 

Was 
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was of enamel, he caufed to be infcribed, in the ori- 
ginal Greek, thefe words of our bleffed Saviour, Nu 
Yue soyETas aie but with the miftake of a letter & for 
v: the meaning of them is, ‘ For the night cometh,’ 
This, though a memento of great importance, he, 
about three years after, thought pedantic ; he, there- 
fore, exchanged the dial-plate for one in which the in- 
{cription was omitted. 

In the fame year, 1768, upon the eftablifhment of 
the royal academy of painting, fculpture, &c. Johnfon 
‘was nominated profeffor of ancient literature, an of- 
‘fice merely honorary, and conferred on him, as it is 
fupofed, upon the recommendation of the prefident, 
‘Sir Jofhua Reynolds. 

In the variety of fubjeéts on which he had exer- 
cifed his pen, Johnfon had hitherto forborne to med- 
dle with the difputes of contending fa¢tions, which 
‘ts all, that, at this day, is to be underftood by the 
word politics. He was ever a friend to government, 
in a general fenfe of the term, as knowing what be- 
nefits fociety derives from it; and was never tempted 
‘to write on the fide of what is called oppofition, but 
at a period of his life, when experience had not enabled 
him to judge of the motives which induce men to 
affume the charafters of patriots. In the year 1769, 
he faw with indignation the methods which, in the 
bufinefs of Wilkes, were taken to-werk upon the po- 
pulace, and, in 1770, publifhed a pamphlet, intitled, 
¢ The falfe alarm,’ wherein he afferts, and labours to 
fhew, by a variety of arguments founded on prece- 
dents, that the expulfion of a member of the houfe of 


* John, chap. ix. v. 4. 
Gg7 commons, 
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commons, for fuch offences as he had been conviéted 
of, was both juft and feafonable, and that no fuch 
calamity as the fubverfion of the confticution, was to 
be feared from an aét, that had ufage, which is the 
Jaw of parliament, to warrant it. The non-acquief- 
cence of the people interefted in the queftion, is there- 
fore branded by him with folly and madnefs, in the 
following animated expreffions:—‘ Every artifice of 
© fedition has bcen fince practifed to awaken difcon- 
¢ tent, and inflame indignation. The papers of every 
« day have been filled with the exhortations and me- 
© naces of faction. The madnefs has {pread through 
© all ranks and both fexes ; women and children have 
‘ clamoured for Mr. Wilkes: honeft fimplicity has 
© been cheated into fury, and only the wife have ef- 
© caped the infeétion.’ 

To ridicule the conduét of oppofition, he adopts 
aterm, invented by the leaders thereof, and calls the 
conjuncture of events, at the time of which he is 
fpeaking, an alarming crifis, but endeavours to abate 
the fears of its termination, by alluding to parliamen- 
tary decifions apparently partial, and fometimes op- 
preffive ; and fhewing, that the vexation excited by 
injuftice, fuffered, or f{uppofed to be fuffered, by any 
private man or fingle community, was local and tem- 
porary. This pofition he iuftrates by the following 
obfervation: ‘ We have found by experience, that 
* though a fquire has given ale and venifon in vain, 
‘ and a borough has been compelled to fee its deareft 
‘ interefts in the hands of him whom it did noc truft, 
‘ yet the general ftate of the nation has continued the 
‘ fame. The fun has rifen, and the corn has grown, 


* qnd whatever talk has been of the danger of pro- 
¢€ 
perty, 
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* perty, yet he that ploughed the field commonly 
“ reaped it, and he that built the houfe was matter of. 
© the door.’ 

In a tone more grave, he addreffes fuch as are ca- 

pable of conviction, and tells them—that ‘ they have. 
as much happinefs as the condition of life will eafily 
receive ; and that a government, of which an erro- 
neous, or unjuft, reprefentation of one county only, 
is the greateft crime that intereft can difcover, or 
malice can upbraid, is a government approaching 
nearer to perfection than any that experience has 
fhewn, or hiftory related.’ 
The pamphlet concludes with fome fhrewd re- 
marks on the fupport given to faétion by the fec- 
taries, and that frigid neutrality of the tories in 
this bufinefs, which he cenfures in thefe words: 
‘ They do not yet confider that they have at laft a 
‘ king, who knows not the name of a party, and 
-€ who wifhes to be the common father of his 
‘ people.’ 

It was not to be imagined, that a publication, fo. 
unpopular as this, would long remain unanf{wered. 
Of many anfwers to it, one alone feemed to Johnfon 
worthy of a reply; but, ina confultation with his 
friends, he was advifed to forbear. Had he engaged 
in a vindication of * The falfe alarm,’ the world 
might poffibly have been entertained with a fpeci-- 
men of his abilities in controverfial writing, in which 
there is little doubt that he would have difplayed_ - 
the temper and perfpicuity of Hooker, the ftrength — 
of Chillingworth, and the dexterity of Hoadly, 
though, in truth, he was no friend to” eit ve 
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his opumion on thar fubject being, that i feldent 
produced conviction, that an imporent argument 
again{t a book was beft refuted by filence, and char 
it is want of policy to give rapa to thac which 
mutt of itfelf expire. 

In the next fucceeding ware a fubjce@ of more 
general importance to the interefts of this country 
engaged his attention: it was a queftion between us 
and the court of Spain, touching the pre-difcovery, 
and, confequendy, the right of dominion over certain 
iflands in the South feas, known. to us by the name 
of Pepys’s or Falkland’s iflands, and to the Spa- 
niards by that of the Malouines, fpots of carth fo 
inconfiderable, as Johnfon afferts, that in the defert 
af. the ocean they had almoft efcaped human notice ; 
and which, if they had not happened. to- make a fea- 
mark, had perhaps never had a name. Lord Anfon, 
in his. voyage, had noticed thefe iflands, and the re- 
lator thereof. had recommended them as neceffary 
to the fuccefs of any future expedition againft the 
ooaft of Chili, and, of fuch importance, that the pef- 
{elfion of them would produce many advantages in 
peace; and. in war-would make us mafters of the 
South fea. In 1748, our miniftry fent oue a few 
floops, for a-fuller knowledge of Pepys’s and. Faik- 
land’s iflands, and for further difcoveries in the South 
fea; but, upen a remonftrance of Wall, the Spanith 
asnbaffador here, maintaining the right of his mafftr 
to the exclufive dominion of the South fea, they 
relinquilhed part of their origmal defign, and our 
purpofe of’ fettling there was difowned. Thus the 
mecer refted, oll lord Egmont was.appointed to the 

tired 
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direction of our -naval operations, who, in the year 
1765, fent out an expedition, the commander whereof 
took poffeffion of Falkland’s ifland in the name of his 
Britannic majefty, and placed a garrifon in a place 
of defence, to which he gave the appellation of Port 
Egmont. In this fettlement, we were foon after dif- 
turbed ; for Madariaga, a Spanifh commodore, with 
five frigates and a train of artillery, appearing before 
the ifland, obliged our people to capitulate, and ob- 
tained poffeffion. This event was no fooner known 
at our court, than hoftilities againft Spain were re- 
folved on, and a powerful fleet was affembled: thefe 
preparations brought on a conference between prince 
Mafferano, the Spanifh ambaffador here, and our mi- 
nifter, and afubfequent negociation at Madrid, between 
Mr. Harris our minifter there, and the marquis Gri- 
maldi: the refule was, a-difavowal on the part 
of Spain. of the violent enterprife of Buccarelli, the 
governor of Buenos Ayres, who had fent the force 
that difpoffeffed the Englifh, and.a promife to reftore 
the port and fort called Egmont, with all the artillery 
and ftores therein, but with a declaration, that this 
engagement fhould not affect the queftion of the prior 
right of fovereignty of the Mastouilies etheralc called 
Falkland’s iflands*. | 

‘The 


® The conference at London was with lord Rochford, then 
fecretary of ftate for the fouthern department, who, in difcourfe 
with me, gave- an account of it to this effect, viz. that he repre- 
fented to the Spanifh ambaflador, that the inflexibility of his 
court in this bufinefs had compelled us to arm,.that our fleet 
was manned, and the officers and failors impatient for adtion ; 
that the nation having incurred the expence of a naval equipment, 
would hardly be fatisfied without a trial of what it was able to 
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The acquiefcence of our court in thefe concefhons 
ef that of Madrid, and the reference of a difpurable 
queftion to the Greek calends, furnifhed the leaders 
of faction with a new topic for clamour, and war be- 
eame the cry. The heavy burthen of debt, incurred 
by the laft, was no reafon againft a new one, and mil- 
lions were to be expended, and thoufands murdered, 
for the titular fovereignty of an ifland, which Johnfoa 
thus ftrongly and even poetically charaéterifes :——— 
« A bleak and ghoomy folitude, an ifland thrown 
© afide from human ufe, ftormy in winter, and barrea 
€ in fummer: an ifland which not the fouthern fava- 
¢ ges have dignified with habitation; where a garrifoa 
© muft be kept in a ftate chat contemplates with envy 
© the exiles of Siberia; of which the expence will be 
© perpetual, and the ufe only occafional, and whick, 
“ if fortune {mile upon our labours, may become a 
* neft of {mugglers in peace, and in war the future 
© refuge of buccaniers.’ 

Thefe are his fentiments refpecting the incommo- 
dintes of this contefted fertkement : againft the advan- 
tages fuggefted by the relator of Anton's expedition, 
whom he reprefents as having written under the in- 
fluence of a heated imagination, he oppofes the fol- 
lowing arguments, founded in true policy and fouad 
morality : 

‘ That fuch a fettlement may be of ufe in war, no 
* man that confiders its fituation will deny. But war 
* is not the whole bufinefs of life; it happens but 


effe& ; and that a refufal of conceffions on the part of Spain woald 
inevitably bring on a war between the two powers, which, as is 
@ould be congned to the fea, maf prave a fhort one. 


* feldom, 
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feldom, and every man, either good or wife, wifhes 
that its frequency were ftill lefs. That condué 
which betrays defigns of future hoftility, if it does 
not excite violence, will always generate malignity ; 
it muft for ever exclude confidence and friendthip, 
and continue a cokd and fluggifh rivalry, by.a fly 
reciprocation of indireét injuries, without the bra- 
very of war, or the fecurity of peace. 
‘ The advantage of fuch @ fettlement in time of © 
peace is, I think, not eafily to be proved. For, 
what ufe can it have but of a ftation for contra- 
band traders, a nurfery of fraud, and a receptacie 
of theft? Narboreugh, about a century ago, was of 
opinion, that no advantages could be obtained in voy- 
ages to the South fea, except by fuch an armament 
as, with a failor’s morality, might trade by force. It 
is well known, that the prohibitions of commerce 
are, in thefe countries, to the laft degree, rigorous, 
and that no man, not authorized by the king of 
Spain, can trade there but by force or ftealth. 
Whatever profit is obtained, muft be gained by 
the violence of rapine, or dexterity of fraud. 
© Government will not, perhaps, foon arrive at fuch 
purity and excellence, but that fome connivance at 
leaft will be indulged to the triymphant robber and 
fuccefsful cheat. He that brings wealth home, is 
feldom interrogated by what means it was obtained. 
This, however, is one of thofe modes of corruption 
with which mankind ought always to ftruggle, and 
which they may, in time, hope to overcome. ‘There 
is reafon to expect, that as the world is more en- 
lightened, policy and morality will at laft.be recon- 
Hh 2 * ciled, 
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© ciled, and thar nations will learn not to do whar 
¢ they would not fuffer. 

« But the filent coleration of fufpected guilt zs 2 
‘ degree of depravity far below that which openly in- 
* cites and manifeftly protects it. To pardon a pir 
‘ sate may be injurious to mankind; but how much 
¢ greater is the crime of opening a port in which all 
© pirates will be fafe? The contraband crader is not 
« more worthy of protection : if, with Narborough, he 

© crades by force, he is a pirate; if he trades fecretly, 
« he is only a chief. Thofe who honeftly refufe his 

‘ traffic, he hates as obftrudtors of his profit; and 
< thofe with whom he deals he cheats, becaufe he 
« knows that they dare not complain. He lives witha 
« heart full of that malignity, which fear of detcétion 
‘ always generates in thofe who are to defend unjuft 
¢ acquifitions againft lawful authority ; and when he 
< comes home with riches thus acquired, he brings a 
« mind hardened in evil, too proud for reproof, and 
‘ too ftupid for reflection; he offends the high by 
‘ his infolence, and corrupts the low by his ex- 
‘« ainple.’ 

To filence this clamour, to defeat the purpofes of a 
wicked and malevolent faction, to allay the thirtt for 
human blood, and to bring the deluded people to a 
fenfe of their wue intereft, was the aim of Johnfon in 
writing this moft judicious pamphlet: he fucceeded in 
his endeavour, the miferies of war were averted, the 
contractors difappointed, and a few months reftored 
the populace to the ule of their underftandings. 

In a review of the feveral particulars herein before 
related, it will appear, that Johnfon’s courie of life 
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was very uniform. London was a.place of refidence 
which he preferred to all others, as affording more 
intelligence, and better opportunities of converfation 
than were elfewhere to be found, and he was but little 
delighted either with rural fcenes or manners. No- 
velty, and variety of occupations, it is true, were objects 
that engaged his attention, and from thefe he never 
failed to extract information. Though born and bred 
in a city, he well underftood both the theory and prac- 
tice of agriculture, and even the management of a 
farm: he could defcribe, with great accuracy, the pro- 
cefs of malting ; and, had neceffity driven him to it, 
could have thatched a dwelling. Of field recreations, 
fuch as hunting, fetting, and fhooting, he would dif- 
courfe like a fportfman, though his perfonal defects 
rendered him, in a great meafure, incapable of de- 
riving pleafure from any fuch exercifes. 

But he had taken a very comprehentive view of 
human life and manners, and, ‘that he was well ac- 
quainted with the views and purfuits of all claffes and 
characters of men, his writings abundantly thew. 
This kind of ‘knowledge he was ever defirous of in- 
creafing, even as he advanced in years: to gratify it, 
he was acceffible to all comers, and yielded to the in- 
vitations of fuch of his friends as had refidences in 
the country, to vary his courfe of living, and pafs the 
pleafanter months of the year in the fhades of ob- 
{curity. 

In thefe vifits, where there were children in the 
family, he took great delight in examining them as 
to their progrefs in learning, or, to make ufe of a 
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term almoft obfolete, of appofing them®. To this 
purpofe, J once heard him fay, that in a vifit co Mrs. 
Percy, who had the care of one of the young princes, 
at the queen's houfe, the prince of Wales, being then 
a child, came into the room, and began to play about; 
when Johnfon, with his ufual curiofiry, took an op- 
portunity of afking him what books he was reading, 
and, in particular, enquired as to his knowledge of 
the Scriptures: the prince, in his anfwers, gave him 
great fausfaction ; and, as to the laft, faid, that part of 
his daily exercifes was to read Oftervald. In many 
families into which he went, the fathers were often 
defirous of producing their fons to him for his opi- 
nion of their parts, and of the proficiency they had 


® To appofe fignifies to put queflions. Ingulphas, abbot of 
Croyland, who was educated in the old fchool of the abbey of 
Weftminfter, relates, that he was frequently examined in this man- 
wer by Editha the wife of Edward the confeflor :—-‘ Vidi ego itizm 
* multotiens, cum patrem meum in regis curia morartem adhac 
* puer iaviferem, et fepius mihi de fcholis venienti de literis ac 
* verfu meo apponebat, cum occarrerem, et libentiffime de gram- 
* matica foliditate ad loyicam levitatem, qua callebat, declinans, 
¢ cum argumentorum fubtili ligamine me conclofiffet, femper 
* tribys aut quatuor summ:s per ancillalam numeratis ad regiam 
« penu tranfmilic, et refctum dimifit.’ Ingulphi hiftoria, inter 
{criptores po Bedam, edit. Lond. 1596, p. 509. a. 

Which pafzge, Stow in his annals, has thus rendered : 

* T have feen her (faith Ingulphas) then, when being yet bar 3 
* boy, J came to fce my father dwelling in the king’s court. And 
* often coming from fchool, when I met her, the would appofe me 
* touching my learning and Jeffon, and falling from grammar to 
* logicke, wherein the had fome knowledge, would fubtilly con- 
* clode an argument with me, and by a hand- maiden give three or 
¢ foore peeces ef money, and fend me unto the place where ! 
¢ fheuld receive fome viftuals, and fo be difmiffed.’ 
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made at {chool, which, in frequent inftances, came out 
to be but fmall. He once told me, that being at the 
houfe of a friend, whofe fon in his fchool-vacation was 
come home, the father fpoke of this child as 2 lad of 
pregnant parts, and faid, that he was well verfed in the 
claflics, and acquainted with hiftory, in the ftudy 
whereof he took greac delight. Having this infor- 
mation, Johnfon, as a teft of the young fcholar’s at- 
tainments, put this queftion to him :——*‘ At what 
* time did the heathen oracles ceafe??——The boy, 
not in the leaft daunted, anfwered :—-——~* At the diffo~ 
© lution of religious houfes.’ 

By the exercife of fuch offices as thefe; by his dif- 
pofition to encourage children in their learning, and 
joining admonition to inftruction, to exhort them to 
obedience to their parents and teachers, Johnfon 
rendered himfelf a welcome gueft in all the families 
into which he was admitted, and, in various ways, did 
he employ his talents in the gratification of his friends. 
A gentleman, with whom he had maintained a long 
-and ftrict friendfhip, had the misfortune to lofe his 
wife, and wifhed Johnfon, from the outlines of her 
character, which he fhould give him, and his own 
knowledge of her worth, to compofe 2 monumental 
infcription for her: he returned the hufband thanks 
for the confidence he placed in him, and acquitted 
himfelf of the tafk in the following fine eulogiym, 
now to be feen in the parifh church of Wate 19 
Hertfordhhire : 
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In the vault below are depofited the remains of 
Jane Bext, wife of Jonn Bex, Efq; 
who, in the fifty-third year of her age, 
furrounded with many worldly bleffings, 
heard, with fortitude and compofure truly grear, 
the horrible malady, which had for fome ume begun to 
affli& her, 
_ pronounced incurable ; 
and for more than three years, 
endured with patience and concealed with decency, 
the daily tortures of gradual death ; 
continued to divide the hours not allotted to devorion, 
between the cares of her family, and the converfe of 
her friends ; 
rewarded the attendance of duty, 
and acknowledged the offices of affection ; 
and while fhe endeavoured to alleviate by chearfulnedfs, 
her hufband’s fufferings and farrows, 
increafed them by her gratitude for his care, 
and her folicitude for his quiet. 


To the memory of thefe virtues, 
more highly honoured as more familiarly known, 
this monument is erected by 
Joun Beri’. 


He had long been folicited by Mr. James Bofwell, 
a native of Scotland, and one that highly valued him, 
to accompany him in a journey to the Hebrides, or 
Weftern iflands of that kingdom, as to a part of the 
world in which nature was to be viewed in her rudeft 
and moft terrific form; and where, whatever was 


© She died in the month of Ofober, 1771. 
wanting 
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“wanting to delight the eye, or foothe the imagination, 
was made up by objects that could not fail to expand 
it, and turn delight into aftonifhment; and being 
now, in the year 1773, his own matter, having no 
literary engagement to fulfil, he accepted the invi- 
tation. He began the tour propofed, in the autumn 
of the year above-mentioned, and, computing from 
the eighteenth day of Auguft, when he left Edin- 
burgh, to the ninth of November, when he returned 
thither, completed it in feven weeks and fix days; 
and, at his return to England, drew up and publifhed 
an account of it. 

The Weftern iflands of Scotland are called by the 
ancient geographers, the AEbude and Hebrides. 
The Scotch hiftorians, namely, Heétor Boethius, 
bifhop Lefly, Buchanan, and Johnfon, have given us 
little more concerning them than their names: Cam- 
den has given a-general, but brief defeription of them, 
and fpeaks of their number-as about forty-four ; but 
bifhop Gibfon adds, that they have been reckoned at 
three hundred, in which computation every fpot or 
iflet muft be fuppofed to be included: but a parti- 
cular defcription of the Weftern iflands was wanting 
to the world till the year 1703, when a perfon of 
the name of Martin,. publifhed a book with that title, 
containing a full account of thofe iflands, and of the 
government, religion, and cuftoms of the inhabitants 
thereof; and alfo, ¢ of the fecond fight or faculty of 
 fore-feeing things by vifion, fo common among 
f them.’ 

Of this writer little more is known, than that of 
which himfelf feems to be the relator, viz. that he 
was born in one of the-moft /pacious and fertile ifles 

In 
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in the weft of Scotland; and, befides his liberal edu- 
cation at the univerfity, had the advantage of fceing 
foreign places, and converfing with fome of the royal 
fociety ; but who, neverthelefs, feems to have been a 
very weak, credulous, and fuperftinous mar, and, 
notwithftanding his liberal education, with refped& 
both to matter and form, an injudicious writer, The 
fame perfon had a few years before made a voyage to 
St. Kilda, the moft remote of the Weftern iflands, and, 
in 1698, publithed a defcription thereof. 

The defects of Martin, in the accounts given by 
him of the Hebrides, and the inhabitants of the fe- 
veral ifles fo called, are amply fupplied by a late 
traveller thicher, Mr. Pennant, who, in the years 
1769 and 1772 made the tour of Scotland, and, with 
& curious and penetrating eye remarked all that 
feems to have been worthy of notice, refpedcting 
either the ficuation of the fpots by him defcribed, 
er the people whom neceffiry has doomed, or par- 
ticular circumftances have led, to become dwellers 
there. 

The extent of thefe iflands, from north to fouth, 
is computed at two hundred miles, and their medium 
width fuch as, were they one continent, would make 
a country as large as Scotland. Of the inhabitants, 
thofe of Sc. Kilda for inftance, fome are Chriftians, 
refembling, both in their religious tenets and the pu- 
rity of their lives, thofe of the primitive times ; others 
are of che Romifh communion, and the reft are of 
that denomination of proteftants, who adhere to 
the reformation of that furious bigot John Knox. 
The civil confticution of thefe feveral craéts of land, 
for countries they are not to be called, is uniform : 
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it is feudatory, and of this the many caftles and 
places of defence, every where vifible among them, 
in which their lards and chieftains refide, are evident 
proofs. In extent of land they differ greatly: Sky, 
the largeft of them, is above fixty meafured miles 
long; but, the greater number of them are lefs than 
four miles in length, and two in breadth. Iona, or 
Icolmkill, is but two miles long and one broad, yet, it 
was once an epifcopal feat, and had on it a cathedral 
and a place of fepulture, in which no fewer than 
forty-eight Scottifh, eight Norwegian, and four Irifh 
kings, are interred ; and alfo, two monattic eftablith- 
ments, the one for men, the other for women: the 
ruins of thefe edifices are yet remaining, and may be 
feen, accurately delineated, in Mr. Pennant’s ‘ Tour 
‘ in Scotland, and Voyage to the Hebrides,’ made 
in 1772, and publifhed in 1774. Others of thefe 
ifles are yet fmaller: Cannay is three miles by one, 
and Staffa is a mile long, and half a mile broad, and 
has but one houfe. 

The fituation of thefe iflands, in the bofom of the 
deep, expofed to howling winds, ‘and beating waves 
that excavate their very foundations, and rains whofe 
intermiffion is little more than cafual, together with 
the inconveniences of an excifion from the continent, 
is a circumftance fo much again them, as to deprive | 
the inhabitants of many of the greateft focial com- 
forts, and the poffibility of fubfifting under the want 
of them is hardly conceivable. It is true, that in 
fome of the iflands, neareft the continent, the neceffa- 
ries, and fome of the luxuries, of life are attainable, by 
a communication with the neareft fhore ; but extreme 
indigence is the lot of all the iflanders, excepting their 
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chieftains, and the proprietors of land held in feudal 
fubje€tion immediately under them. In the fubordi- 
nate ranks, the condition of the people is fo forlorn 
and defticute, that, were it not that they are as virtuous 
and innocent as they are poor, they muft be deemed 
the moft wretched inhabitants of the earth *. ae: 


¢ Martin, a writer, that in mere matters of fact may be 
trufted, in his voyage to St. Kilda relates a variety of paru- 
culars re{pefting that ifland and the inhabitants thereof. Of the 
ifland he fays, that it is two miles long, one broad, and five m 
circumference, and is one hard rock, with earth from fix inches to 
three foot deep; but with nota tree, nor even a fhrub thereon. 
Of the inhabitants, and their manner of living, he gives a de- 
{cription, which, being abridged, has furnifhed the following 
account. They are computed at about one hundred and eighty : 
they obferve the chriftian Sabbath, and believe in God the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghoft, and have three chapels covered with 
thatch, and in’one of them a brazen crucifix, on which they fwesr, 
and contra& matrimony: they {peak the Erfe language, are cha- 
ritable to each other, and fhew great humanity to thipwrecked 
ftrangers. The head of the Mac-Leod family is the proprietor of 
the: ifland, who governs it by his fleward. Though they have 
theep and a few oxen, their chief food is Solan geefe and their 
eggs, both which they come at by climbing the rocks at the peril 
of their lives : to take them they are fufpended from the precipices 
by ropes of an immenfe length, covered with falted cow-hides, of 
which there are only three on the ifland, which are the joint pro- 
perty of all the dwellers thereon. When they climb the rocks, 
it is with their elbows, their backs being wo the rock. The drefs 
of the women is partly linen, and partly plaid: they wear thoes 
only in winter, and thofe the kins of the neck of the Solan goofe ; 
that part which covers the head of the fowl ferving for the hecl. 
Their bread is made of barley or oats, and their drink water or 
whey. They have only one fteel and tinder-box on the whole ifland, 
anc that is private property. The women are beautiful and inno- 
cent, and the inhabitants in general courteous: their ordinary form 
cf fajatation, * God fave vou.’ In common with the people of the 
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The circumftances of difcrimination between thefe 
people and the reft of mankind, are fo many, and their 
characters, by confequence, fo different, their manners 
and cuftoms fo fingular, and their mode of life fo in- 
confiftent with all that can be conceived, even in the 
loweft degree of civilization, that we are not to feek 

for 


northern regions, they have a vein of poetry, that is to fay, a 
faculty in rhyming, and are lovers of mufic and dancing, but know 
mo inftrument fave the jews’ harp. 
The fame author, in his latter publication, ‘ The defcription of 
« the Weftern ifles,? gives a pleafant account of an inhabitant of 
St. Kilda, who, being prevailed on to accompany fome traders to 
Glafgow, was aftonifhed at the length of the voyage, and the dine 
{pect of that city. His relation is as follows : 
* Upon his arrival at Glafgow, he was like one that had oar 
‘from the clouds into a new world, whofe language, habit, &c. 
were, iv all refpects, new to him: he never imagined that fuch 
big houfes of ftone were made with hands; and, for the pave- 
ments of the ftreets, he thought it mult needs be altogether na- 
tural ; for he could not believe that men would be at the pains 
to beat ftones into the ground to walk upon. He ftood dumb at 
the door of his lodging with the greateft admiration ; and, wher 
he faw a coach and two horfes, he thought it to be a little houfe 
they were drawing at their tail with men init; but he condemned 
the coachman for a fool to fit fo uneafy, for he thought it fafer 
to fit on the horfe’s back. The mechanifm of the coach-wheel, 
and its running about, was the greateft of all his wonders. 
« When he went through the ftreets, he defired to have one to 
lead him by the hand. Thomas Rofs a merchant, and others, 
that took the diverfion to carry him through the town, alked his 
opinion of the high church. He anfwered, that it was a ‘large 
rock, yet, there were fome in St. Kilda much higher, but that 
thefe were the beft caves he ever faw; for that was the idea 
which he conceived of the pillars and arches upon which the 
© church ftands, When they carried him into the church, he was 
-# yet more furprifed, and held up his hands with admiration, 
* wondering how it was poffible for men to build fuch a prodigiots 
* fabric, 
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for the motives which, at different times, have induced 
travellers to vifit them. 

The iflands which Johnfon and his friend faw, 
though few in comparifon with the whole aumber, 


¢ fabric, which he fuppofed to be the largeft in the aniverfe. He 
* epuld not imagine what the pews were defigned for, and he 
¢ fancied the people that wore mafks, (not knowing whether they 
© were men or women) had been guilty of fome ill thing, for 
© which they dared not fhew their faces. He was amazed at 
€ women’s wearing patches, and fancied them to have been blif- 
® ters. Pendants fcemed to him the moft ridiculoas of all things : 
* be condemned perriwigs mightily, and much more the powder 
© wled in them: in fine, he condemned all things as faperfiuous he 
® few not in his own country. He louked with amazement an 
* every thing that was new to him. When he beard the charch 
¢ bells ring, he was under a mighty confternation, as if the fabric 
© of the world had been in great diforder. He did not think 
¢ there had been fo many people in the world as in the city ef 
© Glafgow ; and it was = great myftery to him to think what they 
« could all defign by living f many in one place. He wondered 
© how they could all be furnifhed with provifion; and when he 
© faw big loaves, he could not tell whether they were bread, 
© ftone, or wood. He was amazed to think how they could be 
* provided with ale, for he never faw any there chat drank water. 
¢ He wondered how they made them fine cloaths; and to fee 
* ftockings made without being firft cut, and afterwards fewn, was 
« no fmall wonder tohim. He thought it foolith in womes to 
« wear thin filks, as being a very improper habit for fuch as pre- 
* tended to any fort of employment. When he faw the womens’ 
« feet, he judged them to be of another thape than thofe of the 
¢ men, becaufe of the different thape of their fhoes. He did nex 
* approve of the heels of fhoes worn by men or women; aad, 
« when he obferved horfes with fhoes on their feet, and faiened 
¢ with irom nails, he could not forbear laughing, and thoughs it 
¢ the moft ridiculous thing thet ever fell under his obfervation. 
* He longed to fee his native country again, and pafsonatcly 
¢ withed it were blefled with ale, brandy, tobacco and irom, a 
© Glafgow was.’ 

were 
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were fome of the moft confiderable of the Hebrides ; 
and his manner of defcribing them and the iahabi- 
tants, as alfo, his reception, is entertaining ; but it is 
not enough particular to render it intelligible to a 
ftranger. Jn the relation of hiftorical faéts, and local 
circumftances, Johnfon delighted not: whatever in- 
telligence came in his way, furnifhed him with mat- 
ter for reflection, and his book is rather a difquifition 
on Hebridian manners, than fuch a defcription of 
the iffands and the people as it was in his power to 
give. 

As an inftance of Johnfon’s inattention to hifto- 
rical facts, let me mention his account of Icolmkill *, 
called alfo Iona, which, though introduced by a fen- 
timent that is admired for its piety and pathos of 
expreffion, is fo abrupt, as to difpleafe. He calls ic 
that illuftrious wand which was once the luminary 
of the Caledonian regions, whence favage clans and 
roving barbarians derived the benefits of knowledge, 
and the bleffings of religion; but who can read thus 
much, concerning a fpot fo dignified, without wifhing, 
that the author had mentioned a few of thofe hifto- 
rical particulars, on which his reflections are founded ? 
He might have told us from Bede, that the ifland 
takes irs name from Columb, an abbot, who, about 


© Martin fays, that the word Kili in the Irihh or Erfe language 
fignifies a church; if then we reject the prepofition J, and call it 
Columkill, we feem to have an intelligible name for it, Le. Co- 
lamb’s church ifland. He farther relates, that the churches and 
the monaftery were, by the kings of Scotland, endowed with re- 
venues to the amount of 4000 marks a year. But, whoever withes 
for fatisfaftion in this, and many other particulars refpecting this 
ifland, will receive it in the perufal of Mr. Pennant’s Voyage to the 

Hebrides. 
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the year 565, came from Ireland, and preached the 
Gofpel to the northern Pits, and was called the 
apoftle of the Piéts, and that Melifchen their king, 
being converted to the faith of Chrift, gave the abbor 
the ifle of Iona, by Bede called Hy: or Hu, who buik 
two churches thereon, in one whereof he +s interred, 
and alfo a monaftery. 

Bede flourifhed about 734, and may be faid to 
fpeak from recent authority. Bifhop Gibfon has re- 
cognifed his account, and adds, that in a little village 
here, or hereabout, named Sodor, or, as others call it, 
Soa, a bifhop’s fee was ereéted, from which all the 
adjacent ifles, including Iona, took the name of So- 
dorenfes: the jurifdiction thereof, he elfewhere fays, 
was given to the bifhop of the ifle of Man, and hence 
arifes the compound appellative, bifhop of Sodor 
and Man. In the firft of thefe particulars, he, how- 
ever, ftands corrected in a relation cited by Mr. Pen- 
nant, and founded on good authority, purporting, 
that during the time that the Norwegians were in 
poffeffion of the ifles, they divided them into two 
parts; the northern, which comprehended all that lay 
to the north of a certain promontory, and were, there- 
fore, called the Norderys; and the fouthern, which 
were thofe that lay to the fouth thereof, and were, for 
a fimilar reafon, called the Suderys. Voyage to the 
Hebrides, 257. 

I have fome reafon to think that, in writing the 
account of his journey to the Weftern iflands, John- 
fon had in his eye one of the moft delightful books of 
the like kind in our language, ‘ Maundrell’s journey 
© from Aleppo to Jerufalem.’ The motives that in- 
duced him to undertake a labour fo formidable to a 

man 
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mah of his age, as his tour muft be thought, I will 
not enquire into: doubtlefs, curiofity was one of 
them; but, it was curiofity direéted to no peculiar 
object. He was neither an antiquary nor a natura- 
lift; he had little acquaintance with the treafures 
which lie below the furface of the earth; and for 
the ftudy of botany he never difcovered the leaft re- 
ith. If any particular fubject may be faid to have 
engaged his attention, it muft have been the manners 
of a people of whom he knew little but by report, 
the knowledge whereof might furnifh him with new 
topics for refle€tion and difquifition, an exercife of 
his mental powers which, of all others, he moft de- 
lighted in. That in this employment he has con- 
ducted himfelf with that impartiality which becomes a 
lover of truth, the natives of the kingdom he vifited 
deny ; and, that he carried out of this country the tem- 
per of a man who hoped for an hofpitable reception 
among ftrangers, few are fo hardy as to affert. Accord- 
ingly, we find in his narrative an intermixture, not only 
of praife and blame, but of gratitude and invedtive. 
The volume which this tour gave birth to may pro- 
perly be called a differtation, for it has fcarcely any 
faéts, and confifts chiefly in propofitions which he 
hunts down, and enlivens with amufing difquifition. As 
he fays himfelf, on another occafion, the negative cata- 
logue of particulars is very copious: what he did not fee, 
what he could not learn, what he would not believe, what 
he did not enquire about, and what he is not fure of, 
altogether form a confiderable enumeration. Yet the 
merit of this tract is great ; for, though I will admit 
that no one going his route could derive from him 
direction or intelligence; though no remembrance. 
Vor. I. . li could 
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could be refrefhed, nor remarks corroborated ; be- 
caufe his web was fpun, not from objects that pre- 
fented themfelves to his view, but from his own pre- 
exiftent ideas; I am convinced, that every body muft 
-have regretted the omiffion, had he, for any reafon, 
withheld fo entertaining a feries of reflections. 

A reference to the work will difcover both the 
caufe and effect of the confined obfervation that 
muft be remarked in it: he profeffes his views to 
be direéted to life and manners: of the former, if 
taken in its general fenfe, he could obtain a very ina- 
dequate knowledge who was entertained by the opu- 
lent, at the beft houfes, with the beft fare of the 
country, and who, while he fuffered no inconveni- 
ence within doors, enquired after little without; and, 
of the latter he could gain little information, for the 
manners he moft clofely obferved were imported from 
the places where fouthern elegance is taught. His 
known love of eafe precluded him from intelligence : 
all deficiencies by which he could fuffer, che natural 
hofpitality of thofe to whom he was a gueft, tempo- 
rarily fupplied or concealed, and happy was it for him 
that he found not the fame prejudices that he carried 
with him. 

: Inall Johnfon’s difquifitions, whether argumentative 
er critical, there is a certain even-handed juftice that 
leaves the mind in a ftrange perplexity. When he 
fpeaks of the paucity of trees in Scotland, his indig- 
nation feems excited at the fupinenefs it manifefted. 
He fays —< to drop a feed into the ground can coft 
* nothing, and the trouble is not great of protecting 
“ the young plant ull ic is out of danger.’ In this 
the reader willingly acquicfces, and wonders, with 

Johnfon, 
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Johnfon, that plantation is negleéted, till he is told in 
the conclufion of the paragraph, that it muft be al- 
lowed difficuls, where there is neither wood for pali- 
fades, nor thorns for hedges. He again, in a fubfe- 
quent page, refumes the fame kind of fatirical admi- 
ration, which he balances by obferving, that the land 
which covers future forefts cannot be arable. This 
alfo is fatisfactory: the queftion of firft importance 
certainly is—Where fhall corn grow ?—no one will 
deny, that food muft be fecured, before the delights 
of foliage, or the emoluments of timber are thought 
of. But all our wonder and regret at national inac= 
tivity, is diffipated, when we are told, that Sir James 
Macdonald had made an experiment by planting 
feveral millions of trees, which the want of fences to 
keep the cattle off, had rendered abortive. Thus it 
is that he frequently raifes an edifice, which appears . 
founded and fupported to refift any attack ; and then, 
with the next ftroke, annihilates it, and leaves the va- 
cuity he found. 

With refpeé to the inaccuracy he has been charged 
with, it mutt, in juftice, be imputed to the defect of 
his perceptions: he neither faw nor heard clearly; 
and, though this might be urged againft his attempt- 
ing to relate what he had met with or been told, it 
muft be admitted in excufe for any mif-reprefenta- 
tion ; fince no one could acquire credit by doubting 
the uniform veracity of Johnfon. He candidly con- 
feffes his inabilicy, whenever he fufpeéted it; and 
owns, that his thoughts are the thoughts of one who 
has feen little. Ze 

I with I could as readily apologize for the manner 
in which he {peaks of the people of that part of Scor- 

liz land 
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land he vifited. He feems to think a barren foil 
difgraceful to the proprietors; and his averfton ts 
‘moft excited, where he finds the comforts of life moft 
fparingly beftowed : where he meets with refinement, 
‘he is placid, and is unwilling to depart from elegance 
but, when he is difpleafed, or unfatisfied, he expreffes 
himfelf with a keennefs of fatire, which, however it 
may delight by its poignancy, ‘is not to be juftified ; 
and J have reafon to think very highly, not only of 
‘tthe kindnefs which confulted his humour, but of thar 
temper and forbearance which reftrained thofe perfons 
who, while they were cndeavouring to gratify him, 
‘received indubitable proof of his antipathy to their 
country. 

But it is due to him to take notice, that in ctviliry 
he has preferved the fame equilibrium as in argu- 
ment. If he has ftigmatized Scotland as a country, 
and the Scots as a people, his compliments to indi- 
viduals, in fome meafure atone for it: they are judi- 
cious, elegant, and well conceived, and exprefs the 
fenfe of graricude proportioned to the favours he 
experienced. 

I will not repeat, for I do not with to perpetuate, 
thofe paffages that have given difguft. I have ever 
efteémed the Scots as a brave, ufeful, and virtuous 
people, and fhoula be very forry if they imagined 
Johnfon’s prejudices common to their fouthern 
neighbours. If, in his journey acrofs their continent; 
he had remembered, that a very. commendable and 
well-directed f{prrit of literary induftry had diftin- 
guifhed them, and, when among the Hebridians, that 
a perpetual ftrucczle againft difficulties, and a pa- 
tient toleration of irremediable -evils, is eminendy 
Ph at 3 : laudabls, 
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faudable, I am -perfuaded. he would have written 
with lefs afperity, and ghat his remarks would not 
have given that offence which I cannot but-own wel] 
founded. 

‘Lt 18 no lefs to be lamented, that he left not ferend 
him thofe prejudices againft the ecclefiaftical eftab- 
lifhment of Scotland and the religious perfuafion of 
the people, which, though in England they gave little 
offence, could not, in that kingdom, be indulged 
without the fufpicion of bigotry. It is pretty well 
agreed that, between the church of England and that 
of Scotland, the queftions in difpute relate not to 
doctrines, but to difcapline, which, in the judgment 
of many fober perfons, 1s numbered among things 
indifferent. Being in a country of which Chriftianiry, 
in its utmoft purity, is the religion, it might have been 
expected, that Johnfon, with a true catholic fpirit, 
and as a teftimony of refpect for their teachers, would 
eccafionally have been prefent at divine fervice in 
their churches; but his narrative contains not the 
leaft hint of any fuch compliance, though he has 
noted his joining in public worfhip at the Englifh 
non-juring epifcopal chapel at Aberdeen *. 

From a tour to which he had no ftronger an incen- 
tive, from which he was {fo little able to extract plea- 
fure, and which had occafioned a fufpenfion of the 
enjoyments he found in a metropolis, it feems at firft 
wonderful, that he fhould have returned fatisfied : 


' © For this condefcenfion he would have had the example of Mr. 
Richard Baxter, a man whom he profeffed to admire, who, as I 
have been credibly informed, to teftify his charity towaads thofe 
from whom he diffented in opinion, was wont, once jn ¢very year, 
fo communicate with the eftablifhed church. ; 


<i. Ji3 that 
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that he did fo is certain; and it muft be attributed 
to the gratification he felt in the refpect thas had been 
paid to him, in feeing the celebrity he had acquired, 
and in increafing the ftock of his ideas. 

Had Jahnfon been more explicit in his acknow~ 
ledgments of the hofpitable and courteous treatment 
he experienced from a people, who had reafon ta 
look on him rather as a fpy than a traveller, and 
might have faid to him—‘ To difcover the naked- 
© nefs of the land are ye come,’—he would have 
given a proof, that he had, in fome degree, overcome 
his prejudices againft them and their country ; but 
they feemed to be uncanquerable. 

One of the laft duties we learn, is that of confi- 
dering mankind as one great family, and the natives 
of foreign countries, however differing from us in 
opinions, manners, cuftoms, and other particulars, as 
ftanding in the fame relation with ourfelves to the 
common Father of us all: a duty which leads us, as 
Thompfon elegantly expreffes it, to 


s fcan our nature with a brother's eye.’ 


Johnfon's prejudices were too ftrong to permit him 
to extend his philanthropy much beyond the limits of 
his native country, andthe pale of his own church ; 
and, that he was uhable to conquer his habits of think- 
ing and judging, is the only apology that can be affered 
for his afperity towards the people whofe country and 
manners he, in his journey above fpoken of, has taken 
upon him to defcribe; or that he has forborne to 
difplay any fuch generous fentiments refpecting the 
inhabitants of Scotland as others have done who have 
vifited that country. 

In 
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In the clofe of his book he might have at large 
exprefied fome fenfe of gratitude’ for the many 
courtefies that had been fhewn hivi. He might at 
leaft have faid, ‘the barbarous’ people fhewed us 
‘much kindnefs;’ but the laft paragraph is frigid 
and unanimated to an excefs of affectation, and muft 
ever fuffer by a comparifon with the conclufion of 
Mr. Pennant’s Tour, which, as well for its elegance, 
as the benevolent fpirit which it evidences, I here 
infert. 

* I look back to the North, and with a grateful 
* mind acknowledge every benefit I received, from 
* the remoteft of the Hebrides to the prefent fpot ; 
‘ whether I think of the hofpitality of the rich, or 
* the efforts of unblameable poverty, ftraining every ° 
* nerve to accommodate me, amidft dreary hills and 
‘ ungenial fkies. The little accidents of diet or of 
© lodging, affeét not me: I look farther than the 
* mere differences of living or of cuftoms, to the 
‘ good heart, and extenfive benevolence, which 
‘ foftens every hardfhip, and curns into delicacies 
* the grofieft fare. My conftitution never yet was 
‘ difpofed to apathy, for which I can claim no merit, 
© buc am thankful to the author of my frame.’—— 
And, in a quotation from the Religio Medici of Sir 
Thomas Brown, he adds :——‘‘I feel not in myfelf 
«© thofe common antipathies that I can difcover in 
* others: thofe national repugnancies do not touch 
“© me; nor do I behold with. prejudice the French; 
« Jtalian, Spaniard, or Dutch, much more my fellow- 
* fubjects, howfoever remotely placed from me. But, 
“© where I find their actions in balance with my coun 
‘- trymen’s, J honour, love, and embrace them in 
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<« fome degree. I was born in the right climate, bue 
“© feem to be framed and conftellated unto all: al? 
* places, all airs, make unto me one country; IF 
“am in England every where and under every me- 
“ ridian.” 

I mutt here obferve, as it was a circumftance that 
gave him fome trouble after his return to England, 
that during his ftay in the Hebrides, Johnfon was 
very induftrious in his enquiries touching the Earfe 
language, with a view to afcertain the degree of credit 
due to certain poems then lately publifhed and af- 
cribed to Offian, an ancient bard, who, till then, had 
fcarce been heard of. His opinion, upon the queftion 
of their genuinenefs, is pretty decifive, and will ap- 
pear beft in his own words. 
¢ I fuppofe my opinion of the poems of Offian is 
already difcovered. I believe they never exifted 
in any other form than that which we have feen. 
The editor, or author, never could thew the on- 
ginal *; nor can it be fhewn by any other. To re- 
venge reafonable incredulity by refufing evidence, 
is a degree of infolence with which the world is noc 
yet acquainted; and ftubborn audacity is the laft 
refuge of guile. “It would be eafy to thew it, if he 
had it; but whence could it be had ? It is too long 
to be remembered, and the language formerly had _ 
nothing written. ‘He has doubtlefs inferted names 
that circulate in popular ftories, and may have tranf- 
lated fome wandcring ballads, if any can be found ; 
and the names, and fome of the images, being re~ 
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* Johnfon had required, that it fhould be depofited in either 
the king’s or the marifchal college at Aberdeen, and fubmitted 
to public infpection ; but this was never done, 
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colleéted, make an. inaccurate auditor imagine, by 
the help of Caledonian bigotry, that he has formerly: 
heard the whole. 
€ Jafked a very learned minifter in Sky, who had ufed 
all arts to make me believe the genuinenefs of the 
book, whether at laft he believed  himfelf; but he 
would not anfwer. Hewifhed me to be deceived, 
for the honour of his country; but would not direétly 
and formally deceive me. Yet, has this man’s tefti- 
mony been publicly produced, as of one that held 
Fingal to be the work of Offian. 

It is faid, chat fome men of integrity profefs to 
have heard parts of it, but they all heard them when 
they were boys; and it was never faid, that any of 
them could recite fix lines. They remember 
names, and, perhaps, fome proverbial fentiments ; 
and, having no diftiné ideas, coin a refemblance 


without an original. The perfuafion of the Scots, 


however, is far from univerfal ; and, in a queftion fo 
capable of proof, why fhould doubt be fuffered to 
continue ? The editor has been heard to fay, that 
part of the poem was received by him, in the 
Saxon charaéter. He. has then found, by fome 
peculiar fortune, an unwritten language, written 
in a character which the natives probably never be- 
held. 

‘I have yet fuppofed no impofture, but in the 
publifher ; yet, 1 am far from certainty, that fome 
tranflations have not been. lately made, that may 


now be obtruded as parts of the original -work. 


Credulity on one part is a ftrong temptation to de- 
ceit on the other, efpecially to deceit of which no 
+ perfonal injury is the confequence, and which flat- 
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‘ ters the author with his own ingenuity. The Scots 
© have fomething to plead for their eafy reception of 
© an improbable fiction: they are feduced by their 
© fondnefs for their fuppofed anceftors. A Scotch- 
¢ man muft be a very fturdy moralift, who does not 
© Jove Scotland better than truth ; he will always 
© Jove jt better than inquiry : and, if falfhood flatrers 
¢ his vanity, will not be very diligent to detect it. 
© Neither ought the Englith to be much influenced 
¢ by Scotch authority; for of the paft and prefent 
© ftate of the whole Earfe nation, the Lowlanders are, 
* at leaft, as ignorant as ourfelves, To be ignorant 
© is painful; but it is dangerous to quiet our unege 
© finefs by the delufive opiate of hafty perfuafion. 

© But this is the age in which thofe who could not 
© read, have been fuppofed to write; in which the 
‘ giants of antiquated romance have been exhibited 
“ as realities. 1f we know little of the ancient High- 
“ landers, let us not fill the vacuity with Offian. If 
* we have not fearched the Magellanick regions, ket 
‘us, however, forbear to people them with Pata- 
* gons.’ 
No fooner did this ftrong and unequivocal de- 
claration of Johnfon’s opinion of the poems of 
Offian appear, than Mr. James Macpherfon, the 
publifher of them, not only repelled the charge of 
forgery therein contained, but, in a letter to the author 
of it, threatened him with corporal chaftifement. If 
Mr. Macpherfon had known his man, he would pro- 
bably have forborne the thought of fuch a revenge. 
To fhew his contempt of him and all that he was 
able to do thar could hurt him, Johnfon returned the 
following brief but fpirited anfwer : 

7 «Mr, 
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© Mr. James MacpHeRson, No date, 


* I received your foolifh and impudent letter.— 
* Any violence that fhall be attempted upon me, J 
* will do my beft to repel ; and what I cannot do for 
© myfelf, the law fhall do for me; for J will not be 
* hindered from expofing what I think a cheat, by 
§ the menaces of a ruffan, What would you have 
* me retract? I thought your work an impofition ; 
‘ I think fo ftill; and, for my opinion, I have given 
$ reafons which J here dare you to refute. Your 
€ abilities, fince your Homer, are not fo formidable; 
* and, what I hear of your morality, inclines me to 
* credit rather what you fhall prove, than what you 
¢ fhall fay.’ 

Whether Johnfon was apprehenfive that his advers 
fary would put his threat in execution, or that he 
meant to fhew all who came to fee him, that he 
ftood upon his guard, he provided himfelf with a 
weapon, both of the defenfive and offenfive kind. It 
was an oak-plant of a tremendous fize; a plant, I 
fay, and not a fhoot or branch, for it had had a root, 
which being trimmed to the fize of a large orange, 
became the head of it. Its height was upwards of 
fix feet, and from about an inch in diameter at the 
lower end, increafed to near three: this he kept in 
his bed-chamber, fo near the chair in which he con- 
ftantly fat, as to be within reach. 


Bure this precaution for his defence turned out to 


be unneceffary. Johnfon’s letter, above inferted, put 
an end to the difpute between him and Macpherfon s 
put, by other perfons, it was continued with a degree 
of afperity equal to that which was fhewn in the con- 
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troverfy concerning the genuinenefs of Phalaris’s 
epiftles, and with as much acutenefs as that which 
tended to afcertain the queftion, whether the poems 
lately afcribed to Rowlie are not forgeries. Mode- 
rators have alfo interpofed, as there did in the difpure 
about the authenticity of the Sybilline oracles, and 
with as little fuccefs : the world remains, and is likely 
‘ever to remain, without fatisfaction in refpect of either 
the one or the other. 

Before this time, Johnfon had undertaken to revife 
the former edition of his Shakefpeare, and extend his 
plan, by admitting the correétions and illuftrations of 
various other commentators. He therefore, in con- 
junction with Mr. George Steevens, publithed in 1773, 
a new edition of that author, in ten oftavo volumes, 
ahich was republifhed with additions m 1778. 

In 1774, the parliament having been diffolved, 
and Mr. Wilkes perfifting in his endeavours to be- 
come a reprefentative in that which was about to be 
chofen, Johnfon addreffed to the eleétors of Great 
Britain a pamphlet, entitled ‘ The Patrioc;’ the de- 
fign whereof is to guard them from impofition, and 
teach them to diftinguifh that which, of itfelf feems 
fufficiently obvious, the difference between true and 
falfe patriotifin ; but the madnefs of the people was 
then at its height, and they needed to be told how 
often in their lucid: intervals they had lamented the 
deceits practifed on them by artful and defigning 
men. With this view, he defcribes a patriot, as one 
whofe public conduct is regulated by one fingle mo- 
tive, the love of his country; who, as an agent in 
parliament, has, for himifelf, neither hope nor fear, 
ncither kindnefs nor refentment, but refers every 


thing 
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thing to the common intereft. Thefe, and other 
marks of patriotifm by him pointed out, he allows 
to be fuch as artifice may counterfeit, or folly mif- 
apply ; but he enumerates feveral characteriftical 
modes of {peaking and acting, which may prove a 
man not to be a patriot; which jdifcrimination he 
luftrates in fundry inftances, by pointed references 
to the conduct of many of thofe men who were 
courting the favour of the people: thefe, an abridg- 
ment would injure, and I therefore give them in his 
own words: ‘It may fafely be pronounced, that 
* thofe men are no patriots, who, when the nati-+ 
© onal honour was vindicated in the fight of Europe, 
* and the Spaniards having invaded what they call 
© their own, had fhrunk co a difavowal of their at- 
© tempt, and a relaxation of their claim, would ftil} 
‘ have inftigated us to a war for a bleak and barren 
‘ fpot in the Magellanic ocean, of which no ufe could 
‘ be made, unlefs it were a place of exile for the hy- 
© pocrites of patniorn{m. He that wifhes to fee 
‘ his country robbed of its rights, cannot be a pa- 
‘ triot, That man, therefore, is no patriot, who 
¢ juftifies the ridiculous claims of American ufur- 
‘ pation; who endeavours fo deprive the nation of 
© its natural and lawful authority over its own colo- 
© nies, thofe colonies which were fettled under Eng- 
© lifh prote€tion, were confticuted by an Englith char- 
© ter, and have been defended by Englifh arms. To 
“ fuppofe, that, by fending out a colony, the nation 
© eftablifhed an independent power; that when, by 
© indulgence and favour, emigrants are become rich, 
¢ they thall not contribute to their own defence, but 


‘ at geese own pleafure, and that they fhall not be 
© included, 
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© included, like millions of their fellow-fubjeéts, in 
© the general fyftem of reprefentation, involves fuch 
* an accumulation of abfurdity, as nothing but the 
€ fhew of patriotifm would palliate.’-——His laft de- 
fignation of the clafs of men whom he means to ftig- 
matife, is the following -—‘ That man ts not a pa- 
* triot, who denies his governors their due praife, 
© and who conceals from the public the benefits which 
* they receive. Thofe, therefore, can lay no clam 
* to this illuftrious appellation, who impute want of 
« public fpirit to the late parliament ; an affembly of 
“ men, whom, notwithftanding fome fluctuations of 
© counfel, and fome weaknefs of agency, the nation 
* muft always remember with gratitude, fince it is 
© indebted to them for a very ample conceffion in the 
* refignation of protections, and a wife and honeft 
¢ attempt to improve the confticution, in the new judi- 
© cature inftituted to try elections.’ 

Johnfon publifhed alfo in 1775, a pamphlet 
imtitied, * Taxation no Tyranny,’ an anfwer to the 
refolutions and addrefs of the American congrefs ; in 
which, as the ground of his argument, he affumes 
as felf-evident, the following propofition: ‘In all the 
« parts of human knowledge, whether terminating in 
* fcience merely fpeculative, or operating upon life 
* private or civil, are admitted fome fundamental 
* principles, or common axioms, which, being gene- 
« rally received, are little doubted, and being little 
* doubted, have been rarely proved. 

* Of thefe gratuitous and acknowledged truths, 

* it is often the fate to become lIefs evident by en- 
* deavours to explain them, however neceffary fuch 
* endeavours may be made by the mifapprehenfions 
* of 
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* of abfurdity, or the fophiftries of intereft. It is 
‘ difficult to prove the principles of fcience, becaufe 
notions cannot always be found more intelligible 
than thofe which are queftioned. It is difficult to 
prove the principles of practice, becaufe they have, 
for the moft part, not been difcovered by invefti- 
gation, but obtruded by experience; and the de- 
monftrator will find, after an operofe deduétion, that 
he has been trying to make that feen, which can 
be only felt. 

« Of this kind is the pofition that she /upreme power 
of every community bas the right of requiring from all 
its fubjetts, fuch contributions as are neceffary to the 
public fafety or public profperity, which was confi- 
dered by all mankind as comprifing the primary 
and effential condition of all political fociety, till 
it became difputed by thofe zealots of anarchy, 
who have denied to the parliament of Britain the 
right of taxing the American colonies.’ 

With much wit does he ridicule, and with force of 
reafoning refute, the arguments founded on the in- 
ability of the Americans to bear taxation, their powers 
of refiftance, the ftubbornnefs of their tempers, and the 
profits accruing to this country by its commerce with 
them: thefe, he tells us, are ufed only as auxiliaries to 
that other, which, as he briefly ftates it, is —‘ that to 
* tax the colonies is ufurpation and oppreffion, an in- 
© vafion of natural and legal rights, and a violation 
© of thofe principles which fupport the conftitution of 
* the Englifh government. 

He next confiders the legal confequences of migra- 
tion from a mother-country, and afterwards proceeds 
to an examination of that fallacious pofition, that from 
an 
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an Englifhman nothing can be taken but by his own 
confent, and of the argument grounded thereon, that 
the Americans, being unreprefented in parliament, 
cannot be faid to have confented in their corporate 
capacity, and that, refufing their confent as individuals, 
they cannot legally be taxed. 

- Of this he fays, that ‘ it is a pofition of a mighty 
* found, but that every man that utters ic, with what- 
© ever confidence, and every man that hears it, with 
whatever acquiefcence, if confent be fuppofed to 
imply the power of refufal, feels to be falfe, for thar, 
in wide extended dominions, the bufinefs of the pub- 
lic muft be done by delegation, and the choice of 
delegates is by a feleét number of electors, who are 
often far from unanimity in their choice ; and where 
the numbers approach to equality, almoft half muft 
be governed, not only without, but againft their 
choice.’ Of thofe, who are not eleétors, he fays :--- 
they ftand idle and helplefs fpeétators of the common- 
weal, wholly unconcerned in the government of them- 
© felves.’ The refolution of the Congrefs, that their an- 
ceftors, who firft fertled the colonies, were, at the time 
of their emigration from the mother-country, entided 
to all the rights, liberties, and immunities of free and 
natural-born fubjects within the realm of England, he 
admits; but granting ir, he contends, that their boaft 
of original rights is at an end, and that, by their emi- 
gration, they funk down into colonifts, governed by 2 
charter; and that though, by fuch emigration, they 
had not forfeited, furrendered, or loft, any of thofe 
rights, they had loft them by natural effects, that is to 
fay, had abandoned them, ‘A man,’ fays he, ‘ can 
* be but in ome place at once ; he cannot have the ad- 
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® vantages of multiplied refidence, He that will en- 

© joy the brightnefs of funthine, muft quit the coolnefs- 
‘ of the fhade. And though an emigrant, having a 

* right to vote for a knight or burgefs, by croffing 

* the Atlantic does not nullify that right, he renders 

* the exertion of it no longer poffible. But the 

* privileges of an American,’ adds he, ‘ fcorn the 

* limits of place; they are part of himfelf, and can- 

* not be loft by departure from his country ; they float 

* in the air, or glide under the ocean.’ 

He next confiders the legal operation of charters, 
and forgets not to note, that from the exemption of 
the firft fettlers in Maffachufet’s bay from taxes for 
feven years, it mutt be inferred, that at the end thereof 
they were liable to taxation. 

It is not my purpofe to give at length the feveral 
arguments contained in this moft excellent pamphlet. 
I thall, therefore, content myfelf with extracting 
from it a few paffages, which ftand diftinguifhed from 
others, either by their wit, or the ftrength of reafoning 
difplayed in them. Of that clafs are thefe that 
follow : 

« To be prejudiced is always to be weak ; yet there 
* are prejudices fo near to laudable, that they have 
“ often been praifed, and are dtways pardoned. To 
© Jove their country has been confidered as virtue in 
© men whofe love could not be otherwife than blind, 
© becaufe their preference was made without compa- 
© rifon; but it has never been my fortune to find, 
¢ either in ancient or modern writers, any honourable 
€ mention of thofe who have, with equal blindnefs, 
“ hated their country. : 

. Var. I. Kk © Thefe 
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© Thefe anti-pattiotic preyudices are the abortions 
« of folly, impregnated by faction, which, being pro- 
« duced againft the ftanding order of nature, have not 
« ftreneth fufficient for long life. They are born only 
* to fcream and perifh, and leave them to contempt or 
‘« deteftation, whofe kindnefs was employed to nurte 
¢ them into mifchief.’ 

To the menaces of the heroes of Bofton, that they 
would leave their town and be free, rather than fubmit 
to the ftamp-aét, in which cafe he fays, they would 
Jeave good houfes to wifer men, -he oppofes this fober 
advice : 

‘ Yet, before they quit the comforts of a warm 
‘ home for the founding fomething which they think 
‘ better, he cannot be thought their enemy who ad- 
vifes them to confider well whether they fhall find 
«it. By turning fifhermen or hunters, woodmen or 
fhepherds, they may become wild, but it is not fo 
eafy to conceive them free ; for who can be more a 

flave than he that is driven by force from the com- 
forts of life, is compelled to leave his houfe to a 
calual comer, and, whatever he does, or wherever 
‘he wanders, finds every moment fome new tefti- 
mony of his own fubjection. If choice of wills be 
freedom, the felon in the gallies has his choice of 
labour or ftripes. The Boftonian may quit his 
houfe to flarve in the fields; his dog may refufe 
to fet, and finart under the lafh, and they may then 
© congratulate cach other on the finiles of liberty, 


© profi fe af blifs, and pregnant with delight *. 
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© To treat fuch defigns as ferious, would be to 
think too contemptibly of Boftonian underftandings. 
The artifice, indeed, is not new: the blufterer who 
threatened in vain his opponent, has fometimes ob- 
tained his end, by making it believed he would 
hang himfelf.’ 
In a more ferious ftrain of reafoning, he thus argues >. 
Our colonies, however diftant, have been hitherto 
treated as conftituent parts of the Britifh empire. 
The inhabitants, incorporated -by Englifh charters, 
are entitled to all th’ rights of Englifhmen. ‘They 
are governed by Englifh laws, entitled to Englifh 
dignities, regulated by Englifh counfels, and: pro- 
tetted by Englifh arns ; and it feems to follow by 
confequence not eafily avoided, that they are fub- 
je& to Englifh government, and chargeable by Eng- 
lifh taxation.’ 
The above citations are evidences of Johnfon’s 
fkill in political controverfy, and are but flight f{pe- 
cimens of that fpecies of oratory which delights the 
ear, and convinces the underftanding. With refpett to 
logical precifion, and ftrength of argument, the tracts; 
from whence they are feverally taken, defy all com- 
parifon ; and, as they abound in wit, and difcover 
nothing of that acrimony which difgtaces formet 
controverfies, the Difciplinarian and Bangorian not 
excepted, may be confidered as ftanding exemplars of 
polemical eloquence, and political ratiocination. 
The friends of fedition and rebellion were highly 
exafperated againft Johnfon for his interfering, by 
thefe publications, in the debate of political queftions : 
they were provoked to fee fuch talents as his employed 
in expofing the malignity of faction, and-deteCcting 
Kk2 the 
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the artifices of thofe, who, by fpecious oratory and 
falfe reafoning, were courting popularity, and deluding 
the inhabitants of this country into a refignation of 
their rights. [It was not, faid they, for a man of his 
abftraéted genius, a philofopher, a moralift, and 
@ poet, to concern himfelf in the contentions be- 
tween a parent-ftate and its offspring. The mufes, 
gentle creatures! are of no party: they 


‘ in a ring 
: Ay round about Jove’s altar fing.’ 
I, PENSEROSO. 


And, in conformity to this charaéter, it tired 
him to be a filent fpectator of all that was paffing, 
and leave the agitation of political queftions to men, 
whofe malevolence comprehended in it all the qua- 
lifications neceffary in the courfe of fuch a war- 
fare®. . 

But Johnfon was of another mind: he was con- 
{cious of his cwn abilities, and felt within himfelf 
fuch powers of reafoning, fuch a knowledge of the 
principles of civil policy, as qualified him for a conteft, 
not with American planters, or colony agents, but 
with tumid orators, factious lawyers, and interefted 
felfith merchants. And, in this exercife of his pen, 


® In like manner did they before refent the publication by Mr. 
Hogarth of a print called ‘ The Times,’ the intent whercof was 
to unite the people, and facilitate the negociations for peace. The 
patriots in oppofition to Sir Robert Walpole had, in their time, 
viz. immediately after the publication of the Rake’s Progrefs, 
endeavoured to engage Mr. Hogarth to defign a feries of print, 
to be intitled ¢ The Statefman’s Progrefs," but he, feorning w 
proftitute his art to the purpofes of faction, rejeGted their offer. 
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he was not lefs fincere than formidable. Admitting 
him to be a tory, he was a friend to both the ecclefi- 
aftical and civil eftablifhment of his country ; and he 
thought it his duty, as a good fubjeét, when the legif- 
lative authority was denied, to refute the arguments 
of fuch as refifted it. 

It has been infinuated, that in his vindication of 
the meafures of government, as contained in the feveral 
pamphlets before cited, Johnfon had an eye rather to 
the obligation which his penfion implied, than to the 
queftions in debate. This, if it could be proved, 
might be an objection to his integrity, but fets him 
but on a level with his opponents, whofe apparent 
and known motive to oppofition and clamour was the 
defire of popularity, as a means, whereby the ambi- 
tious among them hoped to attain power, and the 
indigent to acquire places or emoluments ; and who. 
will fay, that an itch for vulgar applaufe is not ag 
corrupt a motive to an action as any that can be im- 
puted to one in Johnfon’s firuation ? But with matters 
of opinion, motives have nothing to do: arguments 
alone are the weapons of controverfy, With refpect 
to the firft pamphlet, ‘ The Falfe Alarm,’ the queftion 
there agitated was, whether the expulfion of a member 
of one of the houfes of parliament, by a majority of 
votes, imported a defign on the liberties of the peo- 
ple; and impartial pofterity, which muft decide upon: 
it, will look no farther than to the reafoning of each 


Of thofe who endeavour at this time to excite fuf- 
picions of this nature, it may be truly faid, that they 
underftand neither the conftitution, nor the politics 
of this country; nor do they know, that the former 
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js now fo amended by the conceffions which, fince 
the reftoration, have been made by the crown to the 
people, that lefs is to be feared from princes or their 
minilters, who are ever refponfible for their condua, 
than from artful and defigning men, ftimulated by 
ambition, or provoked by difappointment, and fur- 
nifhed with the fafcinating powers of popular elo- 
quence. 

I forbear to animadvert on the two next fucceeding 
pamphlets, ¢ Falkland’s iflands,’ and ¢ The Patriot; 
but thall obferve that the laft of the four, ‘ Taxation 
‘ no Tyranny,’ has not only never received an answer, 
but the converfe of the propofition has never yet been 
fo proved, by arguments founded on legal principles, 
as to make a vindication of Johnfon’s reafoning ne- 
ceffary, for any other purpofe, than that of preventing 
the ignorant from ‘being mifled. The principle af- 
fumed by Johnfon, that ‘ the fupreme power of every 
* community has the right of requiring from all its 
‘ fubjects fuch contributions as are neceffary to the 
* public fafety, or public profperity,’ is as felf-evident, 
as that obedience is due from children to parents, 
and is not refuted by the affertion, that the confent 
of thofe who are required thus to contribute, is ne- 
ceffary, for, were it fo, what becomes of the right? 
Neither is the pofition, that taxation and reprefentation 
are correlative, to be admitted as a principle of the 
Englith conftitution, fecing it does not, nor ever did, 
exift as a part of it; and that the far greater number 
of the fubjects of England, men who are not free 
holders to a certain amount, copyholders, who are & 
third of the landholders in this kingdom, and all 
women, are unreprefented in parliament, and bound 


by laws enacted by the reprefentatives of others, but 
in 
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in no fenfe of themfelves. In cities, and boroughs, 
the reprefentation is often of the meaneft of the 
people ; in London, for inftance, where a mechanic, 
if he be a liveryman, has a vote, and a freeholder, 
wanting that qualification, though affeffed ever fo 
high to the land-tax, has. none. : 

This affertion might poffibly have place in a ftate 
about to be founded, as none ever was or is likely to 
be, on folemn agreement, or that political fi@ion called 
an onginal contrad ; but, the conftitution of a {tate 
already formed, is to be taken as we find it. Nor has 
any one of thofe who deny the right of a mother- 
country to tax its colonies, attempted to prove an 
exemption, by any other arguments than are to be 
found in Mr. Locke’s Effay on Government, a dif- 
courfe of general import, and which applies to no ex- 
ifting confticution on earth *. ° 

The above tracts, as they contain no evidence of 
a perfonal attachment of the author to thofe who, 
at the refpective times of their appearance, had the 
direction of the public councils, are a refutation of 
all thofe Manders which they drew on him; and, as 


* I once hadaconverfation on this fubjc@ with a nobleman, who 
afterwards attained to the height of power in the adminiftration, 
and was againft the profecution of the American war ; the fame who 
was once heard to utter this ftabbing truth, that the fun of Great 
Britain’s glory was then fet ; who went no farther than to doubt of 
the right above fpoken of ; and, for this doubt he had no bettera 
reafon to urge, than that Cromwell, in his levies on the Americans 
for the common fervice, contented himfelf with a bare requifition 
of fuch fupplies as they, in their difcretion, fhould judge proporti- 
onate to their circumftances and abilities. The fame offer had been 
made by Mr. Grenville to the American agents here ; but, being 
kept back from their conftituents, it failed of its effect. 
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the fubjeéts of them, feverally, are queftions of the 
ereateft national importance, fufficiently diftinguifh 
him from thofe hireling fcribblers, who, in the coa- 
‘tefts of faétions, are retained on the fide of erther 
party, and whom the vulgar ftyle political writers. 
In like manner did Addifon and Hoadly employ their 
talents: they were both friends of government, and 
wrote in defence of the public meafures, and not only 
efcaped obloquy, but were and ftul are celebrated as 
lovers of their country. 

I have hitherto forborne to fpeak, otherwife than 
in general terms, of Johnfon’s political principles ; 
but, the tafk of reviewing the tracts above cited, has 
revived in my memory many of his fentiments, which, 
at different times, he communicated to me, on the 
fubjects of government, the Englifh confticution, 
and the motives to party oppofition. That he was 
a tory, he not only never hefitated to confefs, but, by 
his frequent invedctives again{t the whigs, was forward 
to proclaim: yet, was he not fo beforted in his no- 
tions, as to abett what is called the patriarchal fcheme, 
as delineated by Sir Robert Filmer and other writers 
on government; nor, with others of a more fober 
caft, to acquieice in the opinion that, becaufe fubmif- 
fion to governors is, in general terms, inculcarted ia 
the Holy Scriptures, the refiftance of tyranny and op- 
preffion 1s, in all cafes, unlawful: he feemed rather to 
adopt the fentiments of Hooker on the fubject, as ex- 
plained by Hoadly, and, by eonfequence, to look on 
fubmiffion to lawful authorfty as a moral obligation: 
he, therefore, concemned the conduét of James the 
fecond during his fhort reign; and, had he beena 
fubject of that weak and infatuated monarch, would, 
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YT am perfuaded, have refifted any invafion of his 
right, or unwarrantable exertion of power, with the 
fame fpirit, as did the prefident and eines of Mag- 
dalen college, or thofe canfcientious divines the feven 
bifhops. This difpofition, as it leads to whiggifm, 
one would have thought, might have reconciled him 
to the memory of his fucceflor, whofe exercife of the 
regal authority among us merited better returns than 
were made him ; but, it had no fuch effect: he never 
{poke of king William but in terms of reproach, and, 
in his opinion of him, feemed to adopt all the preju- 
dices of jacobite bigotry and rancour. 

For the Englifh conftitution, as originally framed, 
he ever expreffed a profound reverence. He under- 
ftood it well, and had noted in his mind the changes 
it had at various periods undergone, that is to fay, 
firft, in the reign of Hen. VII. when the yeomanry 
were put into a ftate of competition with the nobility ; 
afterwards, when by the abolition of tenures, and the 
putting down the court of wards and liveries, occafion 
was given to Sir Harbottle Grimfton to fay that, in 
that tranfaction, neither did the crown know what it 
Joft, nor the people what they had gained ; and laftly, 
by the ereéting a monied, in oppofition to the landed, 
intereft, and the introduction of the fcience and 
practice of funding. 

* He, therefore, looked not on Magna Charta as the 
palladium of our liberties, (knowing full well, that, 
excepting that chapter thereof, which has been fo 
often partially cited, that is to fay, with the omiffion 
of the words, vel per legem terra *, very little of the 

whole 
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whole ftatute will apply to the conftitution in its now 
improved ftate;) but to the fubfequent conceffions of 
the crown in favour of the people, fuch as are the 
petition of right, the habeas-corpus act, the bill of 
rights, and numerous other ftatutes of a like beneficial 
tendency. 

To party-oppofition he ever expreffed great aver- 
fion ; and, of the pretences of patriots, always fpoke 
with indignation and contempt. He partook of the 
fhort-lived joy that infatuated the spublic, when Sir 
Robert Walpole ceafed to have the dire€tion of the 
national councils, and trufted to the profeffions of Mr. 
Pultcney and his adherents, who called themfelves the 
country-party, that all elections fhould thenceforward 
be free and uninfluenced, and that bribery and cas- 
ruption, which were never practifed but by courtiers 
and their agents, fhould be no more. A few weeks, 
nay, a few days, convinced Johnfon, and indeed all 
England, thac what had affumed the appearance of 
patriotifm, was perfonal hatred and inveterate malice 
in fome, and in others, an ambition for that power, 
which, when they had-got it, they knew not how to 
exercife. A change of men, and in fome refpec, of 
meafures, took place : Mr. Pulteney’s ambition was 
gratificd by a peerage; the wants of his affociates 
were relieved by places, and feats at the public boards; 
and, in a fhort time, the ftream of government refumed 
its former channel, and ran with a current as even as 
it had ever done. 
de libero tenemento fuo, vel libertatibus, vel liberis confoetndi- 
aibus fuis, aut otlegatur, aut exuletur, aut aliquo modo deftreatur, 
nec fuper eum ibimus, nec fuper eum mittemus, nifi per legale 
judicium pariam fooram, vel per legem terrz. Noalli vendemes, 
Bulli negabimus, aut diferemas juftitiam, vel rectum. Upon 
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Upon this developement of the motives, the views,’ 
and the confiftency of the above-mentioned band of 
patriots, Johnfon once remarked to me, that it had 
given more ftrength to government than all that had 
been written in its defence, meaning thereby, that it 
had deftroyed all confidence in men of that character. 
Little did he then think, that the people of this country 
would again be deluded, by fallacious reafoning and 
fpecious eloquence, into. a fruitlefs expenditure of 
near one hundred millions, or that ftatues would 
ever be erected to eternize the memory of a minifter, 
of whom, in 1771, he faid ic would be happy if the 

nation fhould difmifs him to namelefs obfcurity. 
Hiftory has been faid to be philofophy teaching 
by example, and well would it be for mankind, if 
they would convert events into precepts, and not 
poftpone their care to prevent evils, till their own ex- 
‘perience fhall have brought them home to themfelves. 
New generations of men arife in fucceffion, who, in 
the nonage of their faculties, are credulous, weak, and 
open to deceit: thefe, unhackneyed in the ways of 
the world, truft to the prof¢ffions of all who pretend 
a friendfhip for them; and, when they are told they 
are ill governed, are as ready, as were the Ifraelites 
of old, to murmur againft their rulers. And let all 
be faid that can of a principle in men invefted with 
power, to abufe it and become tyrants, the hiftory of 
the world will inform us, that there is alfo a difeafe, 
which the Scriptures emphatically term, the ‘madnefs 
of the people, from which evils greater than from 
defpotifm are to be feared, and that government, even 
where it is beft adminiftered, fubfifts more by force 
than by the confent of thofe who derive benefit from‘it. 
What 
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Whar an advantage, then, does this difpofidon im a 
people give to ambitious men, endowed with thar 
kind of eloquence, which fafcinates without conviction, 
and, while it delights, {tupifies ! 

His frequent reflections on the politics of thts 
country, and the willingnefs of the people to be de- 
ceived, had begot in Johnfon fuch an apathy, as ren- 
dered him deaf to the calls of thofe whg were watching, 
over our deareft rights. When the*cry was loudeft 
again{t general warrants, he took not the alarm; and, 
when they were declared illegal, he protefted to me, 
that he would, at no time of his life, have given half 
a crown to be for ever indemnified againft their ope- 
ration. The qucftion of the legality of that kind of 
procefs is now at an end, and J will not arraign the 
decifion that condemned it; but it will ever remain 
a queftion, whether we have not loft more by it than 
we have gained ; and, that the friends of liberty, par- 
ticularly the citizens of London, may be enabled to 
diftufs ir, I will furnifh them with a few fas, that 
] believe they have never yet been aware of. 

Few are fo ignorant as not to know, that the 
Englifh manufactures excel thofe of all other coun- 
tries; but many there are who need to be told, that 
the time may come, when they fhall ceafe to maintain 
that character. Many of the princes of Europe have 
become emulous of our greatnefs, and have long 
been labouring to eftablith, in their dominions, fuch 
articles of trade, as fhould nor only rival our’s, 
but, in refpect of cheapnefs, gain a preference at 
forcign matkets. To this end, it has, for fome years 
paft, been the practice of the emiffaries of forcign 
courts, by tucir agents, and the temptation of large 

premiuins, 
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premiums, to engage artificers to leave this country, 
and, taking with them their wives and families, as alfe. 
their engines, tools, and implements of their refpec- 
tive trades, to fettle abroad. Clothiers, weavers, 
frame-work-knitters, watch-makers, and men of va- 
rious other occupations, have been the people whom 
they have chiefly thus inveigled, and have, from 
time to ume, in great numbers, in fhips provided 
and ftationed for the purpofe, tranfported out of the 
kingdom. To check this practice, atts of parliament 
have been made, which lay fuch emigrants under 
great difabilities, even to the depriving them of the 
privileges of fubjeéts, and others that inflict heavy 
penalties on thofe that feduce them; and the aid of 
government has been frequently implored to reftrain, 
in their flight from their native land, fhip-loads of 
the moft ufeful of all fubjeéts. The method has 
uniformly been, upon information given at his office, 
for a fecretary of ftate to iffue his warrant, a general 
one, that is to fay, without any fpecification of names, 
to ftop the failing of the veffel, which, perhaps, was. 
lying at Wapping, Ratcliff, or Blackwall, ready with 
the tide to depart. Warrants of this kind feldom. 
failed of their effect; the emigrants were feized, and 
the mifchief prevented. 

This relief it is now not in the power of govern- 
ment or its minifters to grant: the anfwer to fuch an. 
application is now, and muft be — ‘ General warrants 
© have been determined to be illegal: furnifh us with 
¢ the names of the perfons whom you would have ap- 


‘ prehended, or we cannot help you®.’ 
7 The 


© Incafes where it has been poffible to aid the manufaQurers of 
this 
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The licence, which this determination affords, has 
already begun to operate, and, perhaps, in no inftance 
more than in the article of watches. For many 
years paft, this manufacture has flourifhed to fuch 
a degree, that large fortunes have been acquired by 
it, and that chiefly in our commerce with Spain, in 
which country, a watch, fabricated in England, has 
been deemed a prefent for a grandee, and even for 
a fovereign prince. It is well known, that the lare 
king of Spain was extremely fond of clocks and 
watches, and that he was ufed, by letters in his own 
hand-writing, to correfpond with Mr. Ellicot on the 
fubjeé&t of his art; and, that this ingenious artificer 


this kingdom, tbe fecretaries of ftate are, however, fill ready te 
exert the little authority which the decifion on general warrants 
has left them, as will appear by the following article of news, ex- 
traéted from the St. James’s Chronicle of the tenth of December, 

3785: 

a saves ae t. Tuefday laft, a man was committed te 
¢ jail, oa a charge of having in his poffefion a great number of 
« machines for fpinning, Sc. of cotton, with intent to get fach 
« machines conveyed to the dominions of the emperor of Germany. 
« He alfo ftands charged with another very ferious offence, the en- 
« ticing a number of manufaCurers in the cotton branch to go and 
* fettle in the emperor's dominions. The vigilance and adiivity 
* of miniftry have traced out this moft notorious offender, and 
* feveral others engaged with him in the fame pernicious fcheme, 
* big with deftrudtion to this country. The penalty for having 
« mamifaGturing machines, implements, &c. in a perfon’s cuftody, 
« with the bare intent of exporting them to any place oat of his 
« majefty’s dominions, is 200]. and forfeiture of fach manvfac- 
« turing machines, implements, &c. and the penalty of per- 
« faading, Or attempting to perfuade, any artificer in mane- 
« faétures to refide in any place out of the king’s dominions, is 
* sool. for the firft offence, and twelve months’ imprisonment, 
« and 1oool. and two years’ imprifonment, for every future offence. 


learn 
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learnt the Spanifh language, to enable him to main- 
tain the correfpondence with his majefty. Since thar 
time, the French, and alfo the Genevans, have become 
our rivals in this curious fpecies of mechanifm, and 
we have lately experienced, that Englifh watches no 
longer find their vent abroad *. The woollen, the 
filk, the linen, and the cotton manufactures have 
been obliged to the legiflature for affiftance againft 
the endeavours of other European powers, to eftab- 
lifh them in their feveral countries, where, as labour 
is cheaper than it is with us, they would have a good 
chance to flourifh, and exclude us from foreign 
markets. | 

Thefe mifchiefs have followed from the reftraint of 
a power, which, as it had oftener been exercifed for 
the benefit of the trade and manufactures of this 
kingdom, than to the hurt of individuals, might 
well have been fuffered to remain where it was, 
efpecially as the minifters thereof were, at all times, 
refponfible for any abufe of it. 

The probable confequence of this innovation will 
be, that in a few years, we fhall fee the French and 
neighbouring nations excel us as much in other 
manufactures, as they already do in thofe of camb- 
rick and paper, in printing, and other of the manual 
arts. 


*« Twelve thoufand watches have already been brought back, in 
« the fhips arrived this fummer from India, which has created np 
© {mall ftir and combuftion among the dealers in that article. They 
© were not returned for want of a good market, but for their bad 
© materials, and worfe ‘nifting ; the natives being now become 
* almoft as good judges of this branch of Brinth mannfaAure as 
‘ many ef our Ewropean makers.’ St. James’s Chronicle, tguh 

aly, 8785, 
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The calamities which enfue from the ftagnation of 
commerce, are many and grievous, and, when thefe 
begin to be felt, as they fhortly may, thofe good 
people of this country, who have of late been fo 
clamorous for liberty, may recover their wits, and 
be half perfuaded, that a finking trade, empty ware- 
houfes and unfurnifhed fhops are greater evils than 
any loyal and peaceable fubject need fear from the 
operation of a general warrant. 

The publication of Johnfon’s political traéts, ex- 
hibited him to the world in a new character: he ceafed 
now to be confidered as one who, having been occu- 
pied in literary ftudies, and. more converfant with 
books than with men, knew little of active life, the 
views of parties, or the artifices of defigning men: 
on the contrary, they difcovered that he had, by the 
force of his own genius, and the obfervations he had 
made on the hiftory of our own and other countries, 
attained to fuch fkill in the grand leading principles 
of political fcience, as are feldom acquired by thofe 
in the moft active and important ftations, even after 
long experience; and that, whatever opinions he 
might have formed on this fubject, he had ability by 
ftrong reafoning to defend, and by a manly and con- 
vincing eloquence to enforce. 

Mr. Thrale, a man of flow conceptions, but of a 
found judgment, was not one of the laft that dif- 
cerned in his friend this talent, and believing, that 
the exercife of it might redound to the benefit of the 
public, entertained a defign of bringing Johnfon into 
parliament. We muft fuppofe that he had previoufly 
determined to furnifh him with a legal qualification, 

BB and Johnfon, it is certain, was willing to accept the 
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truft. Mr. Thrale had two meetings with the mi- 
nifter, who, at firft, feemed inclined to find him a 
feat; but, whether upon converfation he doubted his 
fitnefs for his purpofe, or that he thought himfelf in 
no need of his affiftance, the project failed. 

Had it fucceeded, and Johnfon become a member 
of the houfe of Commons, as he was one of the moft 
correct {peakers ever known *, he would undoubtedly 
have exhibited to that affembly a perfeét model of 
fenatorial eloquence ; and might probably have pre- 
vented the introduction therein of a great number of 
words, phrafes, and forms of f{peech, to which neither 
dictionaries, nor ‘the example of any Englifh writer 
of authority, have given a fanction +. 

Johnfon was a little foured at this difappoint- 
ment: he fpoke of lord North in rerms of afperity, 
as indeed he did of all thofe minifters whofe 
councils indicated a want of fpirit to carry into a¢tion 
the meafures which were refolved on as expedient: 
in which particular, the above minifter muft furely 


* This all who knew him can atteft. His written compofitions 
were alfo fo correct, that he, in general, trufted them to the prefs 
without a revifal. Raffelas he never red till it was printed ; and 
having written at Mr. Langton’s room at Oxford, an Idler, while 
the poit was preparing to fet out, that gentleman would have pe- 
rufed it; but Johnfon would not fuffer him, faying—‘ You thall 
* not do more than I have done myfelf.’ 

+ Such as thefe : a truifm——reciprocity —— living in habits of 
friendfhip——a fhade of difference that line of condutt—— 
fentiments in unifon——blinking the queftion——I am bold to fay 
——I fhould then commit myfelf——and others equally affe@ed 
and fingular. See the fpeeches in the public papers for the laft 
feven years. 
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be exculpated, whofe defigns, ic is too well known, 
were blafted by thofe to whom the execution of them 
was committed. Of the abiliues of Mr. Grenville, he 
alfo entertained but a mean opinion, for his giving up 
the Manila ranfom.—‘ Grenville,’ he would fay, ‘ if he 
< could have got the Manila ranfom, was able to have 
© counted the money, but he knew not how to enforce 
¢ the payment of it.’ Of Sir Robert Walpole, not- 
withftanding that he had written againft him in the 
early part of his life, he had a high opinion : he faid 
of him, that he was a fine fellow, and that his very 
enemies deemed him fo before his death: he ho- 
noured his memory for having kept this country in 
peace many years, as alfo for the goodnefs and placa- 
bility of his temper; of which Pulteney, earl of Bath, 
thought fo highly, that, in a converfation with John- 
fon, he faid, that Sir Robert was of a temper fo calm 
and equal, and fo hard to be provoked, that he was 
very fure he never felt the bittereft invectives againft 
him for half an hour *. To the fame purpofe, Johnfon 
related the following anecdote, which he faid he had 


* To this motive for honouring him he might have added others ; 
namely, the pains he touk to extend the commerce of this country. 
Dean Tucker has enumerated the many ftatutes which he procured 
to be paffed for this purpofe, and bas both afcertained their num- 
ber, and demonftrated the benefits which, for a feries of years, 
we have been deriving from them. By the good underftanding 
which he kept up with cardinal Fleury, he drew the attention of 
that minilter from the marine of France, and the confequence 
thereof was, that in our {ca-cngagements with the French, under 
Anion, Warren, Hawxe, and other commanders, their Heets proved 
ca ci Conqueit; for which reafon, the memory of cardinal Fleary 
is cxcc.ated, even to this day, by the French, who fay, he was ¢a- 
Jolcd by the Englifth minifter. 

from 
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from lord North< Sir Rebert having got into his 
hands fome treafonabde letters of his inveterate enemy, 
‘Will. Shippen, one of the heads of the Jacabite fac- 
tion, he fent for him, and buraed them before his 
face. Some time afterwards, Shippen had occafion 
0 take the oaths to the government in the houfe of 
commons, which, while he was deing, Sir Robert, 
who ftood next him, and knew his principles to be the 
fame as ever, fmiled :—‘ Egad Robin,’ faid Shippen, 
-who had obferved him, ‘ that’s hardly fair.’ 

Ic is not a little wonderful, chat Sir Robert Wal- 
pole could preferve fuch an equanimity under the 
greate{t provocations, as he is known to have done, 
or that he could entertain a kindnefs for any one, 
feeing he is known to have afferted, that every man 
has his price; to which I will add, from unqueftion- 
‘able authority, that fome time before his death, he 
uttered this fentiment —‘ that fo great is the depra- 
* vity of the human heart, that minifters, who only 
* could know it, were, in charity to mankind, bound 
© to keep it a fecret..—-—-Agreeable to this of Dr. 


Young, 


© Heav’n’s Sovereign faves all Beings but himfelf, 
' € That hideous fight a naked human heart.’ 
Night Thoughts, Narciffa. 


In the year 1775, Johnfon received from the univer- 
fity of Oxford the higheft teftimony of efteem, which 
that learned body could confer, in a diploma Creating 
him ado@tor in the faculty of law. The inftrument bears 
date the thirtieth day of March, in the above year, and 

‘recites the motives for this honourable diftinction in 
= Liz ; the 
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the following eulogium :—* Sciatis, virum illuftrem, 
© Samuelem Johnfon, in omni humaniorum literarum 
¢ genere eruditum, omniumque fcientiarum compre- 
© henfione feliciffimum, {criptis fuis, ad popularrum 
‘ mores formandos fumméa verborum elegantia ac 
« fententiarum gravitate compofitis, ita olim inch- 
€ ruiffe, ut dignus videretur cui ab academsa fua 
€ eximia quedam laudis premia deferrentur, quique 
© in venerabilem magiftrorum ordinem fumma cum 
‘ dignitate co-optaretur. Cum vero eundem clanfh- 
© mum virum tot poftea tantique labores, in patna 
‘ prefertim lingua ornanda et ftabilienda feliciter 
¢ impenfi, ita infigniverint, ut in literarum repub- 
‘ licé princeps jam et primarius jure habeatur, Nos 
© Cancellarius, &c.’ 

In the fummer of the fame year, Johnfon ac- 
cepted of an invitation from his friend Mr. Thrale, 
to make one of a party with him and his wife, in 
a tour to Paris. No memoirs of this journey, in 
his own hand-writing, are extant; nor is the want 
thereof to be regretted, unlefs it were certain, that he 
was enough mafter of the French language to be 
able to converfe in it*, and that he had noted down 
the reflections he may be fuppofed to have made in a 
vifit to a ftrange country, and arefidence among a 
people whofe national character differs from our own, 
His garb and mode of dreffing, if it could be called 
dreffing, had long been fo inflexibly determined, as 


© I have fome reafon to think, that at his firft coming to towa, 
and while he had lodgings in the Strand, he frequented Slaughter’s 
coffee-houfe, with a view to acquire a habit of {peaking French, 
but he never could attain to it. Lockman ufed the fame method, 
and facceeded, as Johnfon himfelf once told me. 
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t6 refift all the innovations of fafhion. His friends 
had therefore great difficulty in perfuading him to 
fuch a compliance in this refpect, as might ferve to 
keep them in countenance, and fecure him from the 
danger of ridicule: he yielded to their remonftrances 
fo far as to drefs in a fuit of black and a Bourgeois 
wig, but refifted their importunity to wear ruffles *. 

In the courfe of this narrative it has been fhewn, 
that although, and that by his own declarations, the 
literary faculties of Johnfon were, at mott times, inert, 
and that he could feldom be ftimulated to the exercife 
of his pen, but by the immediate profpect of gain ; 
yet, he was ever ready to affift the publication of 
any work that had either novelty or any intrinfic worth, 
with a life of the author, a dedication, preface, or an 
introduction tending to recommend it, as in the cafe 
of * Afcham’s Pieces,’ the laft edition of Sir Thomas 
Browne’s ‘Chriftian Morals,’ and Kennedy's ‘Scripture — 
¢ Chronology,’ and many more, all of which he ufhered 
into the world, and, for aught that appears, without any 
recompence. With a like benevolent difpofition, he 
was ready to affift with a prologue, or an epilogue, the 
reprefentation of a play written by a friend; or with 
an occafional addrefs of the fame kind, under cir- 
cumftances that put it in his power to promote the 
interefts of the family of a deceafed author: accord- 
ingly, he wrote, for his friend Goldfmith, a prologue 
to a comedy written by him, called ‘ The Good- 
s natured man,’ and acted in 1769; and, for the grand, 
daughter of Milton, a prologue to Comus, exhibited 
on the fifth day of April, 1750. 

® By a note in his diary it appears, that he laid out near thirty 
pounds in cloaths for this journey. 
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The fame good office he performed for the wife 
and children of Mr. Hugh Kelly, the author of 2 
comedy called, ‘ A Word to the Wife,’ which, m 
tiie year 1770, was brought on the ftage, bur, by 
the malice of a party, was obftructed fn the reprefen- 
tation, and configned to oblivion. This perfon, it ts 
faid, was originally 2 ftay-maker, but, being a man of 
wit and parts, he quitted that unmanly occupation, 
and having, as we muft fuppofe, fome flender means 
to enable him thereto, he betook himfelf to reading 
and ftudy, and, at a time when the difcipline of 
the inns of court was fcandaloufly lax, got himfelf 
called to the bar, and praétifed at the quarter-feffi- 
ons under me, but with little fuccefs. In aid of dus 
profeffion, he became the condudor of a paper called 
“ The Public Ledger,” and took up that precarious 
‘one of a writer for the ftage, in which he met with 
fome encouragement, till it was infinuated, that he 
was a penfioner of the minifter, and, therefore, a fie 
object of patriotic vengeance. He died in the year 
1769, and leaving a wife and five children unprovided 
for, the proprietors of Covent-garden theatre, in 1777, 
with their ufual generofity, permitted to be adted ae 
their houfe, for the benefit of his family, the comedy 
above-mentioned ; and, to foften the hearts of the au- 
dience, Johnfon was cafily prevailed on to write upon 
the occafion the following very fine lines : 

‘ This mght prefents a play, which public rage, 

« Or right or wrong, once hooted from the ftage : 
© From zeal, or malice, now no more we dread, 
© For Englifh vengeance wars not with the dead ®. 
‘ A generous 
© To the affertion contained in this line, 1 here note an ex- 
ception. 
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A generous foe regards with pitying eye : 
‘ The man whom fate has laid where all mutt lie. 
To wit, reviving from it’s author’s duit, ; 
‘ Be kind, ye judges, or at leaft be jut: | 
* Let norenew'd hoftilities invade, 
‘ Th’ oblivious grave’s inviokbte fhade. 
Let one great payment every claim appeafe, 
* And him who cannot hurt, allow to pleafe ; 
* To pleafe by fcenes, unconfcious of offence, 
* By harmlefs merriment, or ufeful fenfe. 
€ Where aught of bright or fair the piece difplays, 
* Approve it only—'tis too late to praife. 
‘ If want of fkill or want of care appear, 
* Forbear to hifs—the poet cannot hear. 


geption. Whoever has viewed the monument of Camden in the 
fouth tranfept of Weftminftes abbey, maft, ull very lately, have 
remarked, that his buft thereon was defaced, the nofe having. 
been ftricken off. This was no recent accident, but a defigned 
injury to his memory, done to it by an exafperated young 
man who lived at the time of its ere€tion. The fad is related’ 
by Dr. Thomas Smith, m his life of Camden, prefixed ta 
his letters, 4to. 1691, and is to this effect. Camden, in his 
annals, fub anno 1595, had related, that a young lady, whofe 
name he fuppreffed, but whom | conje€ure to have been the. 
daughter of Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, and one of queen Eliza- 
beth’s maids of honour, had been {educed by the arts of a young 
man of high rank, to whom fhe was afterwards married, and 
who -became diftinguifhed for his bravery and learning, Sis 
Walter Raleigh, as I fuppofe. This fact, though notorious in the 
court, gave fuch offence to the young man above-mentioned, whq 
was a relation of the lady, as indaced him to revenge himfelf on 
the author’s memory by mutilating hiseffigy. ‘The injury done ta 
it has, however, been lately repaired, and qhe feature reftored, by: 
the direction, and at the expence of a frignd to the memory of 
Camden, 
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« By all, like him, muft praife and blame be found, 
€ Ac laft, a fleeting gleam, or empty found. 

¢ Yetthen fhall calm reflection blefs the night, 

¢ When liberal pity dignified delight ; 

* When pleafure fired her torch at virtue’s flame, 

€ And mirth was bounty with an humbler name.” 


In the year 1777, he was induced, by a cafe of a 
very extraordinary nature, to the exercife of that in- 
difcriminate humanity, which, in him, was obedient 
to every call. A divine of the church of England, 
Dr. William Dodd, already mentioned in the courfe 
of this account, and who had affifted in the education 
of the prefent earl of Chefterfield, having, by his 
extravagance, involved himfelf in difficulues, had re- 
courfe to the following, among many other expe- 
dients, to raife money. As a pretended agent for 
,this nobleman, and in confideration of the fum of 
Gool. he forged the hand of the earl to the grant 
of an annuiry, chargeable on his eftate, which fore 
gery being detected, Dodd was convicted of felony, 
and fentenced to the ufual punifhment for fuch of- 
fences. The public were, at firft, very little interefted 
in the fate of-a man, who, befides the arts he had 
practifed to make hunfelf confpicuous as a man of 
lettcrs, had rendered himfelf fcandalous, by an offer, 
to the frit law-offcer in the kingdom, of a large fum 
of money, for a pr-fentation to a valuable rectory; 
but, by vartous artifices, and particularly, the infer- 
tion of his name in the public papers, with fuch 
palliatives as he and his friends could invent, never 
without the epithet of unfortunate, they were be- 
trayed into fuch an enthufiaftic commiferation of his 

cafe, 
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cafe, as would have led a ftranger to believe, that 
himfelf had been no acceffary to his diftreffes, but 
that they were the infli€tions of Providence. 

Great endeavours were ufed with the earl, to pre- 
vail on him to defift from a profecution, but without 
effe&. His lordthip preferred a bill of indiQment for 
felony, and the fame being found before me at Hicks's 
Hall, upon the evidence of himfelf, and other witneffes, 
Dodd was, at the Old Bailey, arraigned thereon, and 
convicted. 

The evidence on the trial, was fo very full and 
clear, that the jury hefitated not in the leaft to pro- 
rounce him guilty of the indi€tment; and, no cir- 
cumftances of alleviation appearing, they did not, as 
juries feldom fail to do where thar is the cafe, re- 
commend him as an object of that clemency, which 
his majefty is ever ready to exert, in favour of thofe 
who have the leaft claim to it. 

We live in an age in which humanity is the fafhion. 
If the reports of the gaol-committee in 1726 are, in 
all particulars, to be depended on, and do not exagge- 
rate the facts therein ftated, shere was a time when, as 
well prifoners for debt, as for offences, were cruelly 
treated by thofe who had the cuftody of them; but, 
at this day, the temper of the times is under a cons 
trary biafs, for, not only in actual confinement, are 
prifoners treated with greater lenity than dill of late 
years was ever known, but, in courts of juftice, the 
regard thewn to offenders falls little thort of refpect. 
In profecutions at the fuit of the crown, the indul- 
gence of prifoners is nearly as great as it ought to be, 
were that true which the law does but hardly prefume, 
viz. that every offender, who is brought to a legal trial, 

; 45 
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is innocent, til his gaulk be proved. Thefe whofe 
duty ir is ro. conduct the evidence, fearing the cenfure 
that others have incurred by a contrary trearment of 
prifoners, are reftrained fram: enforcing it; and, as it 
is an exercife of compaéfion thar. cefts nothing, aad is 
fure.to. gain the applaufe of vulgar hearers, overy 
ane interefts himfelf on the fide ‘of the prifoner, and 
hepes, by his zeal in his behalf, to be difinguifhed as 
3:man_ of more than.ordinary humanity. 

The tendernefs of our courts of juftice, in profe- 
cutions that affect the life or liberty of the offender, 
is acknowledged and celebrated by all writers on the 
fubjeéts of jurifpradence and internal policy; but, be- 
fide this, the chances of eluding conviction, or, if noe 
that, of punifhment, are fo many, that they deter 
many injured perfons from the profecution of greet 
criminals ; and, as it is 2 fpeculation that has often 
employed my thoughts, I will endeavour at an enume- 
ration of them. The chances are thefe: 1 That 
the offender is not difcovered, or, if difcovered, not 
apprehended. 2 That the perfon injured is noe 
both able and willing to profecute him. 3 Tha 
the evidence is not fufficient for the finding of the 
bill, ar if it be, 4 That the indictment is fo framed 
as that the offender cannot be convicted on it; 
or, 5 That the witneffes to fupport it may die, oe 
he prevailed upon to abfcond, or to foften their 
teftimony ; or, 6 They may be entangled or made to 
conrradi@ themfelves, or each. other, in a crofs exa- 
mination, by the prifoner’s council; or, 7 A mild 
judge ; or, 8 An ignorant or perverie jury: 9 A re- 
commendation to mercy; or, 10 Appeals to the public 
by ftates of his cafe in pamphlets, or news-paper ps- 
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ragraphs, which the Newgate folicitors know very well 
how to get drawn. 13 Practices with a jury to ab- 
tain a declaration, that fome of them were diffatisfied 
with the verdict: 12 A motion m arreft of judgment. 
13 A writ of error grounded on fome defect or mif- 
take an the face of the record. 14 An efcape; and 


laity, Intereft to procure a pardon *. 
But 


® To this purpole, and as a caveat agaiaft fecking redsefs for 
injuries by going to law, I recolle& a faying of a very fagacious 
and experienced citizen, Mr. Selwin, who formerly was a can- 
didate for the office of chamberlain, and miffed it only by feven 
votes out of near feven thowfand.—* A man,’ fays he, ‘ who deli- 
* berates about going to law, fhould have, firft, a good canfe; 
‘ fecondly, a good purfe ; thirdly, an honeft and tkilful attorney ; 
* fourthly, good evidence ; fifthly, able council; fixthly, an up- 
* right judge ; feventhly, an intelligent jury ; and, with all thefe 
* on his fide, if he has not, eighthly, good luck, it is odds but he 
* mifcasrics in his fuit.’ 

The tame perfon told me the following flory: He was once re- 
guefted, by a man under fentence of death in Newgate, to come 
and {ee him in his cell, and, in pure homanity, ke made him a 
vifit. The man briefly informed him, that he had been tried and 
convicted of felony, and was in daily expeétation of the arrival of 
the warrant for his execution; ‘ but,’ faid he, ‘ I have aool. and 
‘ you are a man of charafter, and had the court-intereft when you 
¢ flood for chamberlain : I thould therefore hope, itis in your power 
* to get me off.’ —Mr. Selwin was ftruck with fo ftrange an applica- 
tion, and, to account for it, afked, if there were any alleviating cir- 
cum‘i<nces in his cate : the man peevithly anfwered—No,—but that 
he hac enquired into the ailtory of the place where he was, and 
could nu: find that any one who had two hundred pounds, was 
ever hanged.—Mr. Selwin told him, it was out of his power to help 
him, and bade him farewell,—* which,’ added he, ‘ he did; for 
* he found means to efcape punifhment.’ 

The dipofition of the law, and of magiftrates, to be mercifal 
to offenders againft it, heads me to remark, that in the people 
of this country there is a general propenfity to humanity ; 
qnd that, notwithftanding the cry againft mercilefs creditors, 

urged 
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- But Dodd’s cafe was fuch as excluded him from 
the benefit of all the above chances, excepting the 
Jaft; and of that he laboured with all his might to 
avail himfelf. A petition to the throne for a pardon, 
was an expedient that naturally fuggefted itfelf, bur, 
as it required the utmoft powers of eloquence to pal- 
liate his offence, he found means to intereft Dr. 
Johnfon in his behalf, and eafily procured from 
him two of the moft energetic compofitions of the 
kind ever feen, the one a petition from himfelf to 
the king, the other, a like addrefs from his wife to 
the queen, feverally conceived in the terms fol- 
Jowing : 

© Ta the King’s moft excellent Majefty. 


© Sir, 


© Jt is moft humbly reprefented to your majefty 
© by William Dodd, the unhappy convi& now lying 
“ under fentence of death : 


urged in favour of infolvent ads, fuch a charaéer m hardly 
now to be found. I have, in my time, difcharged great nom- 
bers of debtors under fuch atts, and cannot recolle& five in- 
ftances where their difcharge has been oppofed. And, with re- 
gard to bankrupts and other infolvents, I am warranted by long 
experience and much obfervation to fay, that in cafes where 
their inability ¢o pay their debts has arifen from misfortune, 
the readinefs of creditors to accept a fmall compofition, and 
give them frefh credit, has been fuch as I coald not contem- 
plate without calling to remembrance the parable in the Gofped 
of the lord that was moved with compaffiion, and forgave his 
debror. And, with refpett to injuries, fuch as perfonal affauits 
or indignities, an Englifhman never feeks farther than to hamble 
his adverfary: when that is done, forgivenefs and thaking hands 
follow of courfe. If, therefore, it be true, that humanity is the 
offsoring of courage, we have not far to fcek for the fource of 


Britith bravery. 
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« That William Dodd, acknowledging the juftice of 
the fentence denounced againft him, has no hope or 
refuge but in your majefty’s clemency. 

« That though to recolleé& or mention the ufeful- 
nefs of his life, or the efficacy of his miniftry, muft 
overwhelm him, in his prefent condition, with 
fhame and forrow ; he yet humbly hopes, that his 
paft labours will not wholly be forgotten ; and that 
the zeal with which he has exhorted others to a good 
life, though it does not extenuate his crime, may 
mitigate his punifhment. 

« That debafed as he is by ignominy, and diftreffed 
as he is by poverty, {corned by the world, and de- 
tefted by himfelf, deprived of all external comforts, 
and afflicted by confcioufnefs of guilt, he can derive 
no hopes of longer life, but that of repairing the 
injury he has done to mankind, by exhibiting an 
example of fhame and fubmiffion, and of expiating 
his fins by prayer and penitence. 

‘ That for this end, he humbly implores from the 
clemency of your majefty, the continuance of a life 
legally forfeited ; and of the days which, by your 


* gracious compaffion, he may yet live, no one fhall 


¢ 


€ 
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« pafs without a prayer, that your majefty, after a 
long life of happinefs and honour, may ftand, at 
the day of final judgment, among the merciful that 
obtain mercy. 

“ So fervently prays the moft diftreffed and wretched 


© of your majefty’s fubje&s, 


© Witittam Dopo.’ 
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© To the Queen’s moft excellent. Majefty. 


© Mapam, 


© It is moft bumbly reprefented by Mary Dodd, 
© wife of Dr. William Dodd, now lying i prion 
© under fentence af death : 

© That fhe has been the wife af this unhappy maa 
‘ more than twenty-feven years, and has lived with 
« him in the greateft happinefs of conjugal union, and 
© the higheft ftate of conjugal confidence. 

© That fhe has been.a conftant witnefs of his an- 
* wearied endeavours for public good, and this labo- 
* rrous attendance en charitable mftirutions. Mang 
* are the familtes whom his care has delivered from 
¢ want; many are the hearts which he has freed from 
* pain, and the faces which he has cleared from for- 
* row. 

‘ That, therefore, fhe moft humbly throws herfelf 
* at the feet of the queen, earneftly intreating, char 
* the petition of .a diftreffed wife afking mercy for a 
* hufband, may be confidered as naturally foliciung 
‘ the compafiion of her majefty ; and that, when her 
* wiidom has compared the offender’s good actions 
“ with his crime, fhe will be pleafed to reprefent his 
* cafe to our moft gracious fovereign, in fuch terms 
‘ as may difpofe him to mitigate the rigour of the 
“ haw. 

‘ So prays your majefty’s mot dutiful fubje& and 
* dupplicans, 7 


© Mary Dopp.’ 
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To the firft of thefe petitions, but not without difi-’ 
culty, Mrs. Dodd firft got the hands of the jury thac 
found the bill againft her hufband, and after that, as 

-it is fuppofed, of the jury that tried him. It was then 
circulated about, and all the while the cry for mercy 
was kept up in the news-papers, and the merits and 
fufferings of the unfortunate divine were fo artfully 
reprefented by paragraphs therein inferted, that, in a 
fhort fpace of time, no fewer than twenty-three thou- 
fand names were fubfcribed thereto. Moreover, letters 
and addreffes, written alfo by Johnfop, imploring their 
interpofition, were fent to the minifter and other great 
perfons. 

While the two petitions were in fufpence, the fol- 
lowing obfervations, penned by Dr. Johnfon, appeared 

. in the public papers : 


© Yefterday was prefented to the fecretary of ftate, 
* by earl Percy, a petition in favour of Dr. Dodd, 
‘ figned by twenty-three thoufand hands. On this 
© occafion it is natural to confider, 

‘ Thar, in all countries, penal laws have been re- 
* jaxed, as particular reafons have emerged. 

* That a life eminently beneficent, a fingle aCtion 
© eminently good, or even the power of being ufeful 
* to the public, have been fufficient to protect the 
© life of a delinquent. 

© That no arbiter of life and death has ever been 
© cenfured for granting the life of a criminal to honeft 
© and powerful folicitation. 

© That the man for whom a. nation petitions, mutt 
© be prefumed to have merit uncommon, in kind or 
“in degree ; ; for, however the mode of colleéting 

L18 ‘ fubfcriptigns, 
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fubfcriptions, or the right of judgment exercifed 
by the fubfcribers, may be open to difpute, it 1s, 
at leaft, plain, that fomething is done for this man 
that was never done for any other; and govern- 
ment, which muft proceed upon general views, 
may rationally conclude, that this man is fomething 
better than other offenders have been, or has done 
fomething more than others have done. 

“ That though the people cannot judge of the ad- 
miniftration of juftice fo well as their governors, yet 
their voice has always been regarded. 

« That this is a cafe in which the petitioners de- 
termine againft their own intereft; thofe for whofe 
protection the law was made, intreat its relaxation, 
and our governors cannot be charged with the 
confequences which the people bring upon them- 
felves. 

‘ That as this is a cafe without example, it will 
probably be without confequences, and many ages 
will elapfe before fuch a crime is again committed 
by fuch a man. 

‘ That though life be fpared, juftice may be fa- 
tisfied with ruin, imprifonment, exile, infamy, and 


¢ penury. é 
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« That if the people now commit an error, their 
error is on the part of mercy: and that perhaps 
hiftory cannot fhew a time, in which the life of a 
criminal, guilty of nething above fraud, was re- 
fufed to the cry of nations, to the joint fupplica- 
tion of three and twenty thoufand petitioners.’ 


While Dodd was waiting the event of the petitions, 


his wife and friends were not idle. Dr. Johnfon told 


me, 
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me, that they had offered Akerman, the keeper of 
Newgate, a thoufand pounds to let him efcape; and 
that failing, that a number of them, with bank- 
notes in their pockets, to the amount of five hun- 
dred pounds, had watched for a whole evening, 
about the door of the prifon, for an opportunity of 
corrupting the turnkey, but could not fucceed in 
the attempt. 

When all hopes of a favourable anfwer to either 
of the petitions were at an end, Johnfon drew up 
for publication a fmall collection of what are called 
* Occafional papers by the late William Dodd, 
‘ L. L. D.’ and five hundred copies thereof were 
printed for the benefit of his wife; but fhe, con- 
{cious that they were not of her hufband’s writing, 
would not confent to their being publifhed ; and the 
whole number, except two ar three copies, was fup- 
pteffed. The laft office he performed for this wretched 
man, was the compofing a f{ermon, which he delivered in 
the chapel of Newgate, on Friday 6th June, 1777, and 
which was foon after publifhed, with the title of ‘ The 
« Conviét’s Addrefs.’ 

Johnfon had never feen the face of Dodd in his 
life. His wife had found her way to him during his 
confinement, and had interefted him fo ftrongly in 
his behalf, that he lamented his’ fate, as he would 
have done that of an intimate friend under ‘the like 
circumftances. He was deeply concerned at the 
failure of the petitions; and afked me at the time, 
if the requeft contained in them was not fuch an one 
as ought to have been granted to the prayer of twen- 
ty-three thoufand fubjeéts ? to which I anfwered, that 
the fubfcription of popular petitions was a thing of 

Vor. I. Mm courfe, 
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courfe, and that, therefore, the difference between 
twenty and twenty thoufand names was inconfixlerabie. 
He further cenfured the clergy very feverely, for not 
interpofing in his behalf, and faid, that their .naCtivicy 
arofe from a paltry fear of being reproached with 
partiality towards one of their own order. 

Here I cannot forbear reinarking, an inconfiftency 
in the opinion of Johnfon refpecting the cafe of Dodd. 
He aMlifted in the folicitations for his pardon, yet, mn 
his private judgment, he thought him unworthy of it, 
having been known to fay, that had he been the ad- 
vifer of the king, he fhould have told him that, in par 
doning Dodd, his juftice, in remitaing the Perreaus to 
their fentence, would have been called in queftion. 

About this time, Dr. Johnfon changed his dwelling 
in Johnfon’s court, for a fomewhat larger in Bolt 
court, Flect ftreet, where he commenced an intimacy 
with the landlord of it, a very worthy and fenfible 
man, fome time fince deceafed, Mr. Edmund Alen 
the printer. Behind it was a garden, which he took 
delight in watering ; a room on the ground-floor was 
affigned to Mrs. Williams, and the whole of the two 
pair of ftairs floor was made a repofitery for his 
books; one of the rooms thereon being his ftudy. 
Here, in the intervals of his refidence at Streatham, 
he received the vifits of his friends, and, to che moft 
intimate of them, fometimes gave, not inelegant 
dinners. 

Being at eafe in his circumftances, and free from 
that folicirude which had embittered the former part 
of his life, he funk into indolence, till his facuhies 
fecmed to be impaired: deafnefs grew upon him; 
long intervals of mental abfcnce interrupted his con- 

verfation, 
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‘verfation, and it was difficult to engage his attention 
to any fubje&t. His friends, from thefe fymptoms, 
concluded, that his lanp was emitting its laft rays, 
but the lapfe of a fhort period gave them ample proofs 
to the contrary. 

In the year 1774, the long-agitated queftion of li- 
terary property received a final decifion, on an appeal 
to the fupreme judicature of this kingdom, whereby 
it was, in effect, declared, that fuch property was 
mercly ideal, and exifted only in imagination *. 
The immediate confequence of this determination 


* In the arguments in this cafe, on a {pecial verdia, in the court 
of King’s-bench, it was admitted, that precedents, direftly to the 
point, were wanting : it was, therefore, determined by lord Man{- 
field and two other judges, Yates alone diffenting, upon the fimple 
principles of natural juftice and moral fitnefs, that the right con- 
tended for did exift; and that thefe are part of the law of England 
is afferted, and has ever becn underftood. Vide Dodderidge’s ‘ Eng- 
« lith Lawyer,’ page 154 to 161, and * Door and Student’ paffim. 
Neverthelefs, in the argument of an appeal to the lords from a 
decree of the court of Chancery in 1774, it was contended, that, 
in new cafes, the judges had no right to decide by the rules of moral 
fitnefs and equitable right, but were to be ruled by precedents 
alone. An objeétion the more remarkable, as coming from men 
who are known to defpife the ftudy of antiquity, to have ridiculed 
the perufal of records, and to have treated with the utmoft fcorn, 
what they are pleafed to term, black-letter learning. If this 
be law, and every judicial determination needs a prceecdent, 
we are left at a lofs to account for thofe early and original 
determinations for which no precedent could be found, but 
which are now become fundamental principles of law: fuch, for 
inftance, as that a bare right of action is not aflignable; that, of 
things fixed to the freehold, felony cannot be committed ; that < 
releafe to one trefpaffer is a releafe to all ; and numberlefs others. 
Lord Hardwicke has been known to direét a fearch for precedents, 
and, when none could be found, to fay—‘I will make one.’ 


Mm2 was 


was, a fcramble of the loweft and leaft princtpicd 
of the bookfellers, for the jewel thus caft among 
them. Regardlefs of that obvious rule of natural 
juftice, which gives the poffeffor a right to whar he 
has purchafed, they printed books, for the copy-nght 
whereof very large fums had been paid by book- 
fellers, who, for their liberality to authors, and the 
encouragement by them given to voluminous works, 
had been looked on and acknowledged as the patrons 
of literature. Among thefe numerous depredators 
was one, who projected an edition of the Englith 
poets, which, by advertifements conceived in the 
moft hyperbolical terms, and calculated to impofe 
upon the credulity of the ignorant, was obtruded oa 
the public. 

The kookfellers, againft whofe intereft this intended 
publication was likely to operate, derived their nght 
to the works of many of the poets, included in che 
above defign by mefne affiznments, from thofe ever 
refpectable men the Tonfons, who had purchafed 
them of their authors. To check this attempt, 
therefore, they determined themfelves to publifh an 
edition of the poets, and, in order to obtain for it 
a preference, engaged Johnfon to write the lives of 
all, or the chief of them; and he undertook and exe- 
cuted the tafk with great alacrity, and ina manner 
that argued not the leaft decline of his faculties. 

When Johnfon had determined on this work, he 
was to feck for the beft mode of executing itr. Ona 
hint from a literary lady of his acquaintance and mince, 
he adopted, for his outline, that form in which the 
countefs D’Aunois has drawn up the memoirs of the 
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French poets, in her ‘ Recueils des plus belles pieces 
‘ des Poetes Francois ;’ and the foundation of his 
work was, the lives of the dramatic poets by Lang- 
baine, and the lives of the poets at large by Win- 
ftanley, and that more modern one than either, their 
lives by Giles Jacob, whofe information, in many 
inftances, was communicated by the perfons them- 
felves. Neverthelefs, the materials which Johnfon 
had to work on were very fcanty. He was never a 
fedulous enquirer after faéts or anecdotes, nor very 
accurate in fixing dates: Oldys was the m:n of all 
ethers the beft qualified for fuch an employment; 
Johnfon’s talent was difquifition; a genius like his, 
difdained fo fervile a labour. Whenever, therefore, 
he found himfelf at a lofs for fuch intelligence as his 
work required, he availed himfelf of the induftry of 
a friend or two, who took pleafure in furnifhing him 
with fuch particulars as are to be found in the lives of 
Addifon, Prior, Pope, Swift, Gay, and a few others, 
whofe perfons, habits, and characters, fome yet, or 
very lately living, were able, either from their own 
knowledge, or authenticated tradition, to defcribe. 
The book came abroad in the year 1778, in 
ten {mall volumes, and no work of Johnfon has been 
more celebrated. It has been faid to contain the 
foundeft principles of criticifm, and the moft judi- 
cious examen of the effufjans of poetic genius, that 
any country, not excepting France, has to fhew; and 
fo much of this is true, that, in our perufal of it, we 
find our curiofity, as to faés and circumftances, ab- 
forbed in the contemplation of thofe penetrating 
reflections and nice difcriminations, which a are ; far the 


greater part of it. 
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It is, neverthelefs, to be queftioned, whether John- 
fon polveffed all the qualities of a critic, one of which 
feems to be a truly poetic faculty. This may feem a 
ftrange doubt, of one who his transfufed the {pint of 
one of Mr. Pope’s fincit poems into one written by 
himielf in a dead lanzuage, and, in two inftances, 
nearly equalled the greatcft of the Roman faynfts. 
By the poetic faculty, I mean that power which is the 
refult of a mind ftored with beautiful images, and 
which exerts itfelf in creation and defcripnon: of 
this Johnfon was totally devoid. His organs, im- 
perfect as they were, could convey to his imagination 
but little of that intelligence which forms the poetic 
character, and produces that enthufiafm which diftin- 
guifhes it. If we try his ability by Shakefpeare’s fa- 
mous defcription ; 


« The poct’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

© Doth glance from Heaven to earth, from earth 
© to Heaven ; 

© And, as imacination bodies forth 

© The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

* Turis then to fhapcs, and gives to airy nothing 

© A local habitation, and a name?’ 


he will appear deficient. We know that he wanted 
this power ; that he had no eye that could be faid to 
roll or glance, and, therefore, that all his conccptions 
of the grandeur and magnificence of external objects, 
of beautiful fcenes, and extenfive profpccts, were 
derived from the reports of others, and confequenty 
were but the fecble impreffions of their archetypes; 

fo 
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fo that it may be queftioned whether, either waking 
or fleeping, 


* Such fights as youthful poets dream,’ 


were ever prefented to his view. 

This defect in his imaginative faculty, may well 
account for the frigid commendation which Johnfon 
beftows on Thomfon, and other of the defcriptive 
poets, on many fine paffages in Dryden, and on the 
Henry and Emma of Prior. Moral fentiments, and 
verfification, feem chiefly to have engaged his atten- | 
tion, and on thefe his criticifms are accurate, but 
fevere, and not always impartial. His avowed fond- 
nefs for rhyme is one of the blemifhes tn his judg- 
ment: he entertained it in oppofition to Milton, 
and cherifhed it through the whole of his life ; and it 
led him into many errors. Dryden had his doubts 
about the preference of rhyme to blank verfe; and 
I have-heard Johnfon accufe him for want of principle 
in this refpect, and of veering about in his opinion 
on the fubject. No fuch imputation could faften on 
himfelf. 

That Johnfon had no fenfe of the harmony of mue 
fical founds, himfelf would frequently confefs, but 
this defeét left him not without the power of deriving 
pleafure from metrical harmony, from that commix- 
ture of long and fhort quantities, which the laws of 
profody have reduced to rule, and from whence 
arifes a delight in thofe whofe ear is unaffected by 
confonance. The ftrokes on the pulfatile inftruments, 
the drum for inftance, though they produce monoto- 
nous founds, have, if made by rule, mathematical .ra- 
‘tios of duple and triple, with numberlefs fra¢tions, 
Ok Mm 4 and 
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and admit of an infinite variety of combinations, 
which give pleafure to the auditory faculty ; but of 
this Johnfon feems alfo to have been infenfible. That 
his own numbers are fo harmonious as, in general, 
we find them, mutt have been the effeét of his fedu- 
Jous attention to the writings of Dryden and Pope, 
and the difcovery of fome fecret in their veri canine 
of which he was able to avail himfelf. 

If Johnfon be to be numbered among thofe poets in 
whom the powers of underftanding, more than thofe 
of the imagination, are feen to exift, we have a reafon 
for that coldnefs and infenfibility which he fo often 
difcovers in the courle of this work; and, when 
we recollect that he profeffed himfelf to be a fafti- 
dious critic, we are not to wonder, that he is fome- 
times backward in beftowing applaufe on paffages 
that feem to merit it. In fhor’, he was a {crupulous 
eftimator of beauties and blemithes, and poffeffed a 
fpirit of criticifm, which, by long exercife, may be 
faid to have become mechanical. So nicely has he 
balanced the one againft the other, that, in fome in- 
ftances, he has made neither fcale preponderate, and, 
in others, by confidering the failings of his authors 
as pofitive demerit, he has left fome celebrated names 
in a ftate of reputation below mediocrity. A {pirit 
like this, had before atuated him in his preface to 
Shakefpeare, in which, by a kind of arithmetical 
procefs, fubtracting from his excellencies his failings, 
he has endeavoured to fink him in the opinion of 
his numerous admurrs, and to perfuade us, againift 
reafon and our own feelings, that the former are an- 
nshilated by the latter, 
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His cenfures of the writings of lord Lyttelton, and 
of Gray, gave great offence to the friends of each: 
the firft coft him the friendfhip of a lady, whofe re- 
marks on the genius of Shakefpeare have raifed her 
to a degree of eminence among the female writers of 
this time ; and the fuppofed injury done by him to 
the memory of Gray, is refented by the whole uni- 
verfity of Cambridge. The character of Swift he has 
ftigmatized with the brand of pride and felfithnefs, fo 
deeply impreffed, that the marks thereof feem inde- 
lible. In the praifes of his wit, he does him no more 
than juftice ; of his moral qualities, he has made the 
moft ; and of his learning, of which Swift poffeffed 
but a very {mall portion, he has faid nothing. Few 
can be offended at Johnfon’s account of this man, 
whofe arrogance and malevolence were a reproach to 
human nature; and in whofe voluminous writings 
little is to be found, that can conduce to the improve- 
ment or benefit of mankind, or, indeed, that it be- 
feemed a clergyman to publifh. 

In his own judgment of the lives of the poets, 
Johnfon gave the preference to that of Cowley, as 
containing a nicer inveftigation and difcrimination of 
the characteriftics of wit, than is elfewhere to be found. 
Others have affigned to Dryden’s life the pre-eminence. 
Upon the whole, it is a finely written, and an enter- 
taining book, and is likely to be coeval with the 
memory of the beft of the writers whom it cele- 
brates. 

To the life of Pope, he thought proper to adjoin a 
criticifm on the epitaphs of that poet, written fome 
years before, and inferted in a monthly pamphlet, 
jntitled ‘ The Vifitor,’ in which he deteéts a great 


number 
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number of faulty paffages, and puerile fentimencs. 
An attempt of the like kind had formerly been made 
by Concanen, one of the Dunciad heroes, in a paper 
called ‘ The Speculatift,’ firft publifhed in one of the 
periodical papers of the day, and afterwards collected 
into an oétavo volume ; but it went no farther than to 
acenfure of the infcription on Craggs’s monument in 
Weftminfter abbey, which, by the way, was never in- 
tended foran epitaph, but is an eulogium on that ftatef- 
man, taken from Pope’s ‘ Epiftle to Mr. Addifon, oc- 
cafioned by his dialogues on medals.’ Johnfon has no- 
ticed this, and apologizing for fome faults in it, imputes 
them, in his {trong manner of expreffion, to the violence 
with which the lines were torn from the original. The 
whole of Concanen’s criticifm turns upon the length 
of the infcription, which is fix lines, and, by a ftrange 
blunder of Pope, is recommended as a motto for 
the fuppofed medal to be ftruck in commemoration 
of his fervices, and gives occafion to the critic to 
afk——* Is this a motto for a medal or a mill- 
* ftone.’ 

But Johnfon, who never examined the writings of 
any author, but with an eye the moft penetrating, has 
taken a nearer view of thefe compofitions of Pope, as 
they appear in his works, and difcovered, that fcarce 
any one of them, notwithftanding the beauty of ver- 
fification which they difplay, will bear the teft of found 
criticifm. For his remarks on them, this is no fit 
place: the inquifitive reader is therefore referred for 
the perufal of them to the life of Pope, among the 
poets; and, for farther information on the fubject of 
monumental infcriptions, ‘to * An Effay on Epitaphs,’ 
among his philological tracts, 


All 
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All that is neceffary to remark on his examen of 
Pope's epitaphs is, that, in one inftance, it was pro- 
du‘tive of a fingular event, the total erafure of that 
epitaph on Sir Godfrey Kneiler’s monument in Weft- 
minfter abbzy, which had lonz been objected to, as 
being a very indifferent imitation of cardinal Bembo’s 
famous diftich on Raphael; and it feems that the 
author thought fo, for, in the later editions of his 
works, he has omitted it. 


* [He hic eft Raphacl, timuit quo fofpite vinci 
« Rerum magna parens, & moriente mori.” 


After he had finifhed the lives of the poets, Johnfon, 
contemplatinz the {treneth of his mental powers, was 
fo little fenfible of any decay in them, that he enter- 
tained a defien of giving to the world a tranflation 
of that voluminous work of Thuanus, the hiftory of 
his own times, an undertaking furely too laborious 
for one who had nearly completed the age of man, 
and whofe mind was generally occupicd by fubjects 
of greater importance than any that relate to this 
world. But, in this eftimate of his abilities, he foon 
found himfelf deceived. Sleeplefs nights, and the 
ufe of opium, which he took in large quantities, 
alternately depreffed and raifed his fpirits, and ren- 
dered him an incompetent judge of his own powers, fo 
that, had he purfued his refolution, he would, doubt- 
lefs, have funk under the burden of fo great a la- 
bour. 

Jt may farther be queftioned whether, upon trial, 
he would not have found himfelf unequal to the 


tafk of transfufing into an Englith verfion the fpirie 
of 
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of his author. Johnfon’s talent was original thinking, 
and though he was ever able to exprefs his own fen- 
timents in nervous language, he did not always fuc- 
ceed in his attempts to familiarife the fenfe of others : 
his tranflation of Pere Lobo’s voyage has little to 
recommend it but the fubject-matter. Among his 
papers was found, a tranflation from Salluft of che 
© Bellum Catilinarium,’ fo flatly and infipidly rendered, 
that the fuffering it to appear would have been an in- 
deligible difgrace to his memory. 

We muft row take our leave of Johnfon as an au- 
thor, and view him as aman worn out with hrerary 
labour and difeafe, contemplating his diiTolution, and 
exerting all his powers to refift that conftitutional 
malady which now, more than ever, oppreffed him. 
To divert himfelf from a train of thinking which 
often involved him in a labyrinth of doubts and 
difficulties touching a future ftate of exiftence, he 
folicited the frequent vifits of his friends and ac- 
quaintance, the moft difcerning of whom could not 
but fee, that the fabric of his mind was tottering; 
and, to allay thofe fcruples and terrors which haunted 
him in his vacant hours, he betook himfelf to the 
reading of books of practical divinity, and, among 
the reft, the writings of Baxter, and others of the old 
puritan and non-conforming divines, Of Baxter, he 
entertained a very high opinion, and often {poke of 
him to me as a manof great parts, profound learn- 
ing, and exemplary piety: he faid, of the office for 
the communion drawn up by him and produced at 
the Savoy-confcrence, that it was one of the fineft 
compofitions of the ritual kind he had ever feen®. 


° Itis priated at the end of the firft volume of Dr. Calamy's 
abridgement of Mr, Baxter's Hiftory of his Life and Times. 
Ie 
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It was a circumftance to be wondered at, that'a high- 
churchman, as Johnfon ever profeffed himfelf to be, 
fhould be driven to feek for fpiritual comfort in the 
writings of fectaries; men whom he affected, as well 
to condemn for their ignorance, as to hate for their 
principles ; but, as his acquaintance with the world, 
and with the writings of fuch men as Watts, Fofter, 
Lardner, and Lowman, increafed, thefe prejudices 
were greatly foftened. Of the early puritans, he 
thought their want of general learning was atoned 
for by their fkill in the Scriptures, and the holinefs 
of their lives *; and, to juftify his opinion of them, 


® Yethave there becn among them a few, as eminent for their 
learning as their piety, and, in juftice to their memory, I will men- 
tion two of this charaéter: the one was Gataker, well known for 
his excellent edition of the Meditations of the emperor Marcus 
Antoninus, and his Commentary on the prophecy of Jeremiah ; the 
other, 2 fomewhat earlier writer, old Mr. Dod, furnamed the De- 
calogift, an exquifite Hebrew {cholar, a man of primitive fandtity, 
and a paffive non-conforming divine. His memory is not quite 
extin&t among the diffenters of the prefent age, for I remember, 
in my youth, to have feen, in the window of an old bookfeller of 
that denomination, a printed broad fheet, with a wooden portrait 
at the top thereof, intitled ‘ Mr. Dod’s fayings,’ being a ftring of 
religious aphorifms, intended to be ftuck up in the houfes of poor 
perfons. In Fuller’s Worthies, page 181, and alfo in his Charch- 
hiftory, book xi. page 219, are fome particulars that mark his cha- 
racer, and in the Jatter, page 220, the following note of his fimpli- 
city. ‘ He was but coarfely ufed by the cavaliers, and when the fol- 
‘« dicrs, who came to plunder him, brought down the fheets out of his 
* chamber, into the room where he fat by the fire-fide, he, in their 
* abfence to fearch for more, took one pair, and clapped them under 
¢ his cufhion whereon_ he fat, much pleafing himfelf, after their 
« departure, that he had, as he faid, plundered the plunderers, 
* and, by a lawful felony, had faved fo much of his own to him(elf. 
¢ He died the fame year with archbifhop Laud, 1646, and with 
S him,’ this author adds, ‘ the old puritan feemed to expire.’ 
| and 
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and their writings, he once cited to mea faying of 
Howell in one of his letters, that to make a man a 
complete Chriftian, he muft have the works of a Papuft, 
the words of a Puritan, and the faith of a Protefanr *®. 
At times when he was moft diftreffed, I recommended 
to him the perufal of bifhop Taylor’s ‘ Rules and 
« Exercifes of holy Living and Dying,’ and alfo, his 
* Ductor Dubitantium,’ a book abounding in ernsdi- 
tion, and moft aptly fuiting his circumftances. Of 
the former, though he placed the author at the head 
of all the divincs that have fucceeded the fathers, he 
faid, that in the rcading thereof, he had found little 
more than he brought hinfelf; and, at the mention of 
the latter, he feemed to fhrink. His Greek eteftament 
was generally within his reach, and he red much in 
itr. He was competently fkilled m the writings of 
the fathers, yet was he more converfant with thofe 
of the great Englith church-men, namely, Hooker, 
Uther, Mede, Hammond, Sanderfon, Hall, and 
others of that clafs. Dr. Flenry More, of Cam- 
bridge, he did not much affect: he was a platonift, 
and, in Johnfon’s opinion, a vivonary. He would 
frequently cite from him, and laugh at, a paffage co 
this effect :—* At the confummation of all things, it 
© fhall come to pafs, that eternity fhall fhake hands 
‘ with opacity.’ He had never, till I mentioned 


© Howell’s Letters, book ii. letter1t. The author maf here 
be underftood to mean proteitants of the eftablifhed church, for the 
puritans are alfo proteftants. This didtam carries the more weight 
with it, as it comes from a man whofe featiments, re{peéting fedts- 
ries, may be inferred from the following paflage in another of his 
letters :—* If I hate any, it is thofe {clifmatics that paxsle the 
* {weet peace of the charch; fo that I could be content to fee an 

‘ Anabapuft go to Hell on a Brownift’s back.’ Book i. letter 33. 
him, 
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him, heard of Dr. Thomas Jackfon, of Corpus 
Chrifti college, Oxon. Upon my recommendation 
of his works, in three folio volumes, he made me a 
promife to buy and ftudy them, which he lived not 
to perform. He was, for fome time, pleafed with 
Kempis’s, or rather John Gerfon’s tract ‘ De Imi- 
* tatione Chrifti,” but at length laid it afide, fay- 
ing, that the main defign of it was to promote mo- 
naftic piety, and inculcate ecclefiaftical obedience. 
One fentiment therein, he, however, greatly ap- 
plauded, and I find it adopted by bifhop Taylor, 
who gives it in the following words :—‘ It is no 
‘ great matter to live lovingly with good-natured, 
with humble and meek perfons; but he that can 
do fo with the froward, with the wilful, and the 
ignorant, with the peevifh and perverfe, he only 
hath true charity. Always remembering, that our 
true folid peace, the peace of God, confifts rather 
in compliance with others, than in being complied 
with ; in fuffering and forbearing, rather than in 
contention and victory *.’ 
_ In the courfe of thefe ftudies, he egermited his 
powers of eloquence, in the compofition of forms 
of devotion, adapted to his circumftances and the 
ftate of his mind at different times. Of thefe, a 
fpecimen has lately been given to the public. He 
alfo tranflated into Latin many of the collects in our 
licurgy. This was a practice which he took up in 
his early years, and continued through his life, as he 
did alfo the noting down the particular occurrences 
of each day thereof, but in a loofe and defultory way, 
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© Polemical and moral difcourfes, folio, 1657, page 25. 
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in books of various forms, and in no regular or coz.- 
tinued fucceffion. 

He feemed to acquiefce in that famous faying of 
John Valdeffo, which induced the emperor Charles 
the fifth to refign his crown, and betake himfelf to 
religious retirement ; ‘ Oportet inter vite negoca, ct 
« diem mortis, fpatium aliquod intercedere °,’ never- 
thelefs, he was but an ill hufband of his ume. He 
was, throughout his life, making refolutions to nie 
at eight, no very early hour, and breaking them. 
The vifits of idle, and fome of them very worthlefs 
perfons, were never unwelcome to him; and though 
they interrupted him in his ftudies and meditations, 
yet, as they gave him opportunities of difcourfe, 
and furnifhed him with intelligence, he {trove rather 
to protraét than fhorten or difcounrenance them ; 
and, when abroad, fuch was the laxity of his mind, 
that he confented to the doing of many things, 
otherwife indifferent, for the avowed reafon that they 
would drive on time. 

Of his vificors at this time myfelf was one, and 
having known the ftate of his mind at different 
periods, and his habitual dread of infanity, I was 
greatly defirous of calming his mind, and rendering 
him fufceptible of the many enjoyments of which 1 
thought him then in poffeffion, namely, a permanent 
income, tolerable health, a high degree of reputation 
for his moral qualities and literary exertions, by 
which latter he had made a whoie country fenfible 
of its obligation to him, and, laftly, that he had as 


° It is fit, chat between the bufinefs of life, and the day of death, 
fome {pace thould intervene, 


few 
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few enemies as 2 man of his eminence could expect. 
On one day in particular, when I was fuggefting to 
him thefe and the like reflections, he gave thanks to 
Almighty God, but added, that notwithftanding all 
the above benefits, the profpeét of death, which was 
now at no great diftance from him, was become ter- 
rible, and that he could not think of it but with great 
pain and trouble of mind. 

I was very much furprifed and fhocked at fuch a 
declaration from fuch a man, and told him, that from 
my long acquaintance with him, I conceived his life 
to have been an uniform courfe of virtue, that he 
had ever fhewn a deep fenfe of, and zeal for, religion, 
and that, both by his example and his writings, he 
had recommended the practice of it: that he had not 
refted, as many do, in the exercife of common ho- 
nefty, avoiding the groffer enormities, yet rejecting 
thofe advantages that refult from the belief of divine 
revelation, but that he had, by prayer, and other ex- 
ercifes of devotion, cultivated in his mind the feeds 
of goodnefs, and was become habitually pious. Thefe 
fuggeftions made little impreffion on him: he. la- 
mented the indolence in which he had fpent his life, 
talked of fecret tranfgreffions, and.feemed defirous of 
telling me more to that purpofe than I was willing to 
hear. 

From thefe perturbations of mind, he had, how- 
ever, at times, relief. Upon a vifit, that I made him 
fome months after, I found him much altered in his 
fentiments. He faid that, having reflected on the 
tranfactions of his life, and acknowledged his fins 
before God, he felt within himfelf a confidence in hy 

Vor. I. Nine  mercyy 
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mercy, and that, trufting to the merits of his Redeemes, 
his mind was now in a ftate of perfe& tranquillity. 

In thefe difcourfes, he would frequently mentoa, 
with great energy and encomiums, the penitence of 
the man who affumed the name, and by that I muft 
call him, of George Pfalmanaazar, a Frenchman, but 
who pretended to be a native of the ifland of For- 
mofa, and a convert from paganifm to Chnftianity, 
and, as fuch, received baptifm. By the help of his grear 
Jearning and endowments, heeluded all attempts to de- 
tect his impoftures, but, in his more advanced age, be- 
came a fincere penitent, and, without any other mo- 
tive than a fenfe of his fin, publifhed a confeffion of 
them, and begged the pardon of mankind in terms 
the meft humble and affecting. The remainder of 
his life was exemplary, and he died in 1763. The 
habitation of this perfon was in Ironmonger row, 
Old itreet, Middlefex, in the neighbourhood whereof 
le was fo well known and efteemed, that, as Dr. 

Jawkefworth once told me, fcarce any perfon, even 
children, peffed him without fhewing him the ufual 
ens of refpect. He was one of the writers of the 
Liniverfal Liiftory, and, by his intercourfe with the 
Lookfcilers it was, as conceive, that Johnfon became 
a quatated wir Lim *. 

I mention the above particulars, as well to corrobo- 
rate thole tc!'t..onies of Johnfon’s piety already extant, 
as to refute the objections of many infidels, who, de 
frous of having him thought to be of their party, 


* For a more particul:r account of this extraordinary man, fee 
‘the new and general Biographical Dictionary,’ in twelve volemes, 
Bvu. 8774, 35 articulo. 
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endeavoured to make it believed, that he was a mere 
moralift, and that, when writing on religious fubjects, 
he accommodated himfelf to the notions of the vul- 
gar: and alfo, becaufe a certain female fceptic, of his 
acquaintance, was once heard to fay, that fhe was 
fure Dr. Johnfon was too great a philofopher to be a 
believer. : 
From this digreffion, which I mean as an intro- 
duétion to certain particulars of his behaviour in his 
lat illnefs, hereafter related, I proceed to the future 
events of his life. In the year 1781, death put an 
end to the friendfhip that, for fome years, had fubfifted 
between him and Mr. Thrale, but gave birth to a 
telation that feemed to be but a continuation of it, 
‘viz. that of an executor, the duties of which office 
involved in it the management of an immienfe trade, 
the difpofal of a large fortune, and the interefts of 
children rifing to maturity. For the trouble it might 
create him, Mr. Thrale bequeathed to hirn, as he did 
to each of his other executors, a legacy of two hundred © 

pounds. | 
Dr. Johnfon was not eriotigh a man of tht world 
to be capable alone of fo important a truft. Indeed, it 
- required, for the execution of it, fomewhat like a board, 
a kind of ftanding council, adapted, by the feveral qua- 
lifications of the individuals that compofed it, to all 
emergencies. Mr. Thrale wifely forefaw this, and 
affociated with Johnfon three other perfons, men of 
great experience in bufinefs, and of approved worth 
and integrity. It was eafy to fee, as Johnfon was 
-unfkilled in both money and commercial tranfactions, 
that Mr. Thrale’s view, in conftituting him one of his 
executors, could only be, that, by his philofophical 
Nna prudence 
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prudence and fagacity, of which himfelf had, in 
fome inftances, found the benefic*, he might give 
a general direction to the motions of fo vaft a 
machine as they had to conduct. Perhaps he might 
alfo think, that the celebrity of Johnfon’s character 
would give a luftre to that conftellation, in which he 
had thought proper to place him. This may be 
called vanity, but it feems to be of the fame kind 
with that which induced Mr. Pope to appoint Mr. 
Murray, now earl of Mansfield, one of the executors 
of his will. 

No fooner had this truft devolved on him, than he 
applied to me-for advice. He had never been an 
executor before, and was at a lofs in the fteps to be 
taken. I told him the firft was proving the will, a 
term that he underftood not. 1 explained it to him, 
as alfo the oath that would be tendered to him, faith- 
fully to execute it, to adminifter the teftator’s effeAts 
according to law, and to render a true account 
thereof when required. I told him that in this a& 
he would be joined by the other executors, whom, as 
they were all men of bufinels, he would do well to 
follow. 


° A few years before Mr. Thrale’s death, an emulation arofe 
among the brewers to exceed each other in the magniadc of their 
veffels for keeping beer toa certain age, probably taking the hint 
from the great tun at Heidelburg. One of that trade, I think it 
was Mr.Whitbread, had made one that would hold fome thoufand 
barrels, the thought wherecf troubled Mr. Thrale, and made him 
repeat, from Plutarch, a faying of Themiftocles, ‘ The trophies of 
« Miltiades hinder my fleeping ;’ Johnfon, by fober reafoning, 
quicted him, and prevented his expending a large fem on whag 
could be productive of no real benefit to him or his trade. 
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Johnfon had all his life long been ufed to lead, to 
direct, and inftrué&, and did not much relith the 
thoughts of following men, who, in all the fitua- 
trons he could conceive, would have looked up to 
him: he therefore, as he afterwards confeffed to me, 
began to form theories and vifionary projeéts, adapted. 
as well to the continuation and extenfion of the trade, 
which, be it remembered, was brewing, 4s the difpofal 
of it; but in this, as he alfo acknowledged, he found 
himfelf at a lofs. The other executors, after reflecting 
on the difficulty of conducting fo large an undertaking, 
the difagreeablenefs of an office that would render 
them, in effect, tax-gatherers, as all of that trade 
are, and place them in a fituation between the public 
and the revenue, determined to make fale of the 
whole, and blew up Johnfon’s fchemes for their 
commencing brewers, into the air. In the carrying 
this refolution into act, the executors had a great 
difficulty to encounter: Mr, Thrale’s trade had been 
improving for two generations, and was become of 
fuch an enormous magnitude, as nothing but an ag- 
gregate of feveral fortunes was equal to; a circum- 
ftance, which could not but affect the intrinfic value 
of the object, and increafe the difficulty of finding 
purchafers: of things indivifible expofed to fale, an 
eftimate may: be formed, till their value rifes to a 
certain amount; but, after that, a confiderable abate- 
ment from their intrinfic worth muft be made, to 
meet the circumftance of a paucity of purchafers. 
This was the cafe in the fale of Pitt’s diamond, 
which, m the ratio by which jewels are valued, 
was computed to be worth 225,000], but, becaufe 

Nn3 only ’ 
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only a very few perfons were able to purchafe it, was 
fold to the laft king of France for little more than 
67,0001. 

This difficulty, great as it was, Mr. Thrale’s exe- 
cutors found the way to furmount: they commenced 
a negociation with fome perfons of worth and cha- 
ra€ter, which, being conducted on both fides with 
fairnefs and ¢andour, terminated in a conveyance of 
the trade, with all its appendages, for which the con- 
fideration was, an hundred and thirty-five thoufand 
pounds. Of this arduous tranfaction, Johnfon was 
little more than a fpectator, and, when called upon to 
ratify it, he readily acqutefced. There only remained 
for him to do juftice to the memory of him, whom he 
could not but confider as both his friend and bene- 
faétor, and this he did, by an exercife of his alent, 
in the following monumental infcription : 


Hic conditur quod reliquum eft 
HENRICI THRALE, 
Qui res feu civiles, feu domefticas, ita egit, 
Ur vitam uli longiorem mult optarent ; 
Ita facras, 
Ut quam brevem effet habicurus prefcire videretur ; 
Simplex, apertus, fibique femper fimilis, 
Nihil oftentavic, aut arte fitum, aut cura 
Elaboratum. 
In fenatu, regi, patriaque, 
Fidelicer ftuduit ; 
Vulgi obftrepentis contemptor animofus : 
Domi inter mille mercaturz negotia, 
Literarum elegantiam minimé neglexit, 
Amicis, quocunque modo laborantibus, 
Conciliis, 
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Conciliis, auGtoritate, muneribus adfuir. 
Inter familiares, comites, convivas, hofpites, 
Tam facili fuic morum fuavitate, 

Ut omnium animos ad fe alliceret ; 
Tam felici fermonis libertate, 

Ut nulli adulatus, omnibus placeret. 
Natus 1724, Ob. 1781. 
Confortes tumuli habet Redolphum patrem, 
Strenuum fortemque virum, et Henricum, 
Filium unicum, quem {pei parentum 
Mors inopina decennem 
Preeripuit. 

Ita 
Domus felix et opulenta, quam erexic 
Avus, auxitque pater, cum nepote decidit, 
Abi viator, 

Et vicibus rerum humanarum perfpectis, 

Eternitatem cogita. 


The death of Mr. Thrale diffolved the friendfhip 
between him and Johnfon; but it abated not in the 
Jatter, that care for the interefts of thofe whom his 
friend had left behiad him, which he thought himfelf 
bound to cherifh, as a living principle of gratitude. 
The favours he had received from Mr. Thrale, were 
to be repaid by the exercife of kind offices towards 
his relict and her children, and thefe, crcumftanced 
as Johnfon was, could only be prudent councils, 
friendly admonition to the one, and preceptive in- 
ftruction to the others, both which he was ever ready to 
interpofe. Neverthelefs, it was obferved by myéelf, 
and other of Johnfon’s friends, that, foon after the 
deceafe of Mr. Thrale, his vifits to Streatham be- 

Nn 4 came 
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came lefs and lefs frequent, and that he ftudioufty 
avoided the mention of the place or family®. 

Having now no calls, and, as I believe, very lice 
temptation, to become a fojourner, or even a gueft, in 
the habitation of his departed friend, he had leifure 
to indulge himfelf in excurfions to the city of his na- 
tivity, as alfo to Oxford; for both which places he ever 
entertained an enthufiaftic affection. In the former, 
he was kindly received, and refpectfully treated, bv 
Mrs. Lucy Porter, the daughter, by her former 
hufband, of his deceafed wife, and in the latter, by 
the reverend Dr. Adams, who had been his tutor 2: 
Pembroke college, and is now the head of that 
feminary. While he was thus refident in the uni- 
verfity, he received daily proofs of the high eft- 
mation in which he was there held, by fuch mem- 
bers of that body as were of the greateft eminence for 
learning, or were any way diftinguifhed for their na~ 
tural or acquired abilities. 

Befides the places above-mentioned, Johnfon had 
other fummer-retreats, to which he was ever welcome, 
the feats of his friends in the country. At one of 
thefe, in the year 1782, he was alarmed by a tumour, 
by furgeons termed a farcocele, that, as it increafed, 
gave him great pain, and, at length, hurried him to 
town, with a refolution to fubmit, if it fhould be 
thought neceffary, to a dreadful chirurgical operation ; 
but, on his arrival, one lefs fevere reftored him to a 

© It feems that between him and the widow there was a formal 
taking of leave, for I find in his diary the following note : * 1783, 
* April 5th, I took leave of Mrs. Thrale. I was mach moved. 
1 ne Geesssrolniaons ims ne he a that the was like. 

wie affccted. I commended the ales , 

‘ God; may my petitions have been heard |* es Areas 
ftate 
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ftate of perfect eafe in the part affefted, But he 
had diforders of another kind to ftruggle with: he 
had frequent fits of pain which indicated the paflage 
of a gall-ftone, and he now felt the preffure of an 
afthma, a conftitutional difeafe with him, from which 
he had formerly been relieved by copious bleedings, 
but his advanced age forbade the repetition of 
them. 

In the beginning of the year 1782, death de- 
prived him of his old friend and companion; he 
who had, for near forty years, had the care of his 
health, and had attended him almoft conftantly every 
morning, to enquire after the ftate of his body, and 
fill out his tea, the mute, the officious, and the 
humble Mr. Levert. Of this difaftrous event, as 
foon as it happened, Johnfon fent to his friend, Dr. 
Lawrence, the following account: 


¢ Sir, Jan. 17, 1782. 


* Our old friend Mr. Levett, who was laft night 
eminently chearful, died this morning. The man 
who lay in the fame room, hearing an uncommon 
noife, got up, and tried to make him fpeak, but 
without effect. He then called Mr. Holder the 
apothecary, who, though when he came he thought 
him dead, opened a vein, but could draw no blood. 
So has ended the long life of a very ufeful and very 
§ blamelefs man. 
« Tam, Sir, se 
* Your moft humble fervant, 
©‘ Sam. JOHNSON.’ 


Cn. ee ee a Y 
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I find in one of Johnfon’s diaries the following note 
« January 20, Sunday. Robert Levett was buried 
< in the church-yard of Bridewell, between one and 
€ two in the afternoon. He died on Thurfday 17, 
¢ about feven in the morning, by an inftancaneous 
« death. He was an old and faithful friend. I have 
« known him from about 46. Commendani. May 
© God have had mercy on him. May he have mercy 
© on me !’ 

The grief which the lofs of: friends occafioned 
Johnfon, feems to have been a frequent ftimulative 
with him to compofition. His fenfe of Levetn’s 
worth he expreffed in the following lines, which may, 
perhaps, contribute, more than any one circumftance 
in his character, to keep the memory of his exiftence 
alive : 


‘ Condemn’d to hope’s delufive mine, 
‘ As on we toil from day to day, 
* By fudden blaft, or flow decline, 
* Our focial comforts drop away. 


2 
* Well tried through many a varying year, 
“ See Levett to the grave defcend; — 
‘ Officious, innocent, fincere, 
‘ Of every friendlefs name the friend. 


3 
« Yet ftill he fills affection’s eye, 
‘ Obfcurely wife, and coarfely kind, 
* Nor, letter’d ignorance, deny 
‘ Thy praife to merit unrefin'd. 
¢ Whea 
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4. 
* When fainting nature call’d for aid, 
* And hov’ring death prepar’d the blow, 
¢ The vig’rous remedy difplay’d, 
* The power of art, without the fhow. 


5 


* In mis’ry’s darkeft caverns known, 
* His ufeful care was ever nigh; 

€ Where hopelefs anguifh pour’d his groan, 
« And lonely want retir’d to die. 


6 


§ No fummons mock’d by chill delay ; 
© No petty gain difdain’d by pride: 
§ The modeft wants of ev’ry day, 
‘ The toil of ev’ry day fupply’d. 


7 


§ His virtues walk’d their narrow round, 
« Nor made a paufe, nor left a void ; 

¢ And fure the eternal Mafter found 
‘ The fingle talent well employ’d. 


¢ The bufy day, the peaceful night, 
© Unfelt, uncounted, glided by: 

¢ His frame was firm, his pow’rs were bright, 
¢ Though now his eightieth year was nigh. 


© Then 
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9 
¢ Then with no throb of fiery pain, 
© No cold gradations of decay, 
¢ Death broke at once the vital chain, 
« And freed his foul the neareft way.’ 


About the middle of June 1783, his conftirunon 
fuftained a feverer fhock than it had ever before felt = 
this was a ftroke of the palfy, fo very fudden and 
fevere, that it awakened him out of a found fleep, 
and rendered him, for a fhort time, fpeechlefs. As 
it had not affected his intelle€tual powers, he, in 
that cumbent pofture to which he was confined, 
attempted to repeat, firft in Englifh, then in Lann, 
and afterwards in Greek, the Lord’s Prayer, but 
fucceeded in only the laft effort, immediately after 
which, finding himfelf again bereft of the power of 
fpeech, he rang for his fervant, and making figns for 
pen, ink, and paper, wrote and fent the following 
note to his friend and next-door neighbour, Mr. 
Allen the printer. 


© Dear Sir, 


‘It hath pleafed Almighty God this morning to 
* deprive me of the powers of fpeech; and, as I do 
* not know but that it may be his farther good plea- 
* fure to deprive me foon of my fenfes, I requeft 
* you will, on the receipt of this note, come to me, 
* and act for me, as the exigencies of my cafe may 
* require. 
* I am, fincerely, 
‘ Your’s, 
* S. Jounson.” 
Mr, 
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Mr. Allen immediately rofe to his affiftance, and, 
in the morning, difpatched a meffage to Dr. He- 
berden and Dr. Brocklefby, who, in a few days, fo 
far relieved him, that his fpeech became, to a good 
degree, articulate, and, till his organs began to tire, 
he was able to hold converfation. By the fkill and 
attention of thefe two worthy perfons, he was, at 
length, reftored to fuch a degree of health that, on 
the 27th of the fame month, he was able to water 
his garden, and had no remaining fymptoms of 
difeafe, excepting that his legs were obferved to be 
fwoln, and he had fome prefages of an hydropic 
affection. Thefe gave him fome concern, and in- 
duced him to note, more particularly than he had 
formerly done *, the variations of the flate of his 
health. | 

But bodily afflictions were not the only trials he 
had to undergo. He had been a mourner for many 
friends, and was now in danger of lofing one, who 
had not only cheared him in his folitude, and helped 
‘him to pafs with comfort thofe hours which, other- 
wife, would have been irkfome to him, but had relieved 
him from domeftic cares, regulated and watched over 
the expences of his houfe, and kept at a diftance 
fome of thofe neceffitous vifitants, towards whom his 
bounty, though it had feldom wrought any good, had 
often been exercifed. 


® Of his being {cized with the palfy, I find in his diary the fol- 
lowing note: 
* June 16. I wentto bed, and, as I conceive, Shoat 3 in the 
* morning, I had a ftroke of the palfy. 
¢ 17. I fent for Dr. Heberden and Dr. eae God 
¢ blefs chem. 


@ 2-, Dr. Heberden took leave.’ ; 
ae This 
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This perfon was Mrs. Williams, whofe calamitous 
hiftory is related among the events recorded in the 
foregoing pages. She had for fome months been 
declining, and during the doftor’s late illnefs was 
confined to her bed. The reftoration of his health 
made it neceffary for him to retire into the country ; 
but, before his departure, he compofed and made ufe 
of the following energetic prayer. 

« Almighty God, who, in thy late vifitation, haft 
¢ fhewn mercy to me, and now fendeft to my com- 
© panion difeafe and decay, grant me grace fo to 
employ the life which thou haft prolonged, and 
the faculties which thou haft preferved, and fo 
to receive the admonition, which the ficknefs of 
my friend, by thy appointment, gives me, that I 
may be conftant in all holy duties, and be re- 
ceived at laft to eternal happinefs. 
© Permit, O Lord, thy unworthy creature to offer 
up this prayer for Anna Williains, now languifhing 
upon her bed, and about to recommend herictt ro 
« thy infinite mercy. O God, who defireit not the 
© death ofa finner, look down with mercy upon her: 
© forgive her fins, and ftrengthen her faith. Be 
« merciful, O Father of mercy, to her and to me: 
* guide us by thy holy fpirit through the remaining 
© part of life; fupport us in the hour of death, and 
« pardon us in the day of judgiment, for Jefus Chrift’s 
¢ fake. Amen.’ 

During his abfence from London, viz. on the fixth 
day of September 1783, Mrs. Williams was releafed 
from all her cares and troubles by an eafy death, for 
which fhe was well prepared. The laft offices were 
performed for her by thofe of her friends who were 

about 
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about her in the time of her illnefs, and had admi- 
niftered to her all the affiftance in their power. 

At his return to London, Johnfon found himfelf 
in a forlorn and helplefs condition: his habitual 
melancholy had now a real fubje€t to work on, and 
reprefented his houfe as a dreary manfion. Soli- 
tude was ever ungrateful to him, and the want of a 
companion, with whom he might pafs his evening 
hours, often drove him to feek relief in the conver- 
fation of perfons in all refpeéts his inferiors. To 
talk much, and to be well attended to, was, through- 
out his life, his chief delight: his vein of difcourfe, 
which has often enough been defcribed, was calcu- 
lated to attract the applaufe, and even admiration, of 
fmall circles; to him, therefore, a confraternity of 
perfons, affembled for the purpofe of free commu- 
nication, or, in other words, a club, could not but 
be a fource of pleafure, and he now projected one, 
which will hereafter be defcribed. In every affociation 
‘of this kind, he was fure, unlefs by conceffion, to pre- 
fide, and, ex cathedra, to difculs the fubjeéts of enquiry 
and debate. - 

The death of Mr. Thrale, and Johnfon’s eftrange- 
ment from the dwelling and family of this his valued 
friend, have already been mentioned: it remains to 
fay of this event, that it was not followed by a total 
oblivion, on the part of his relict, of the intimacy 
that had fubfifted between him and her hufband, it 
appearing, that an intercourfe by letters was ftill kept 
up between them. It was, neverthelefs, eafy to difcover 
by his converfation, that he no longer looked on himfelf 
as a welcome gueft at Streatham, and that he did but 
ill brook the change in his courfe of life that he now 
experienced. He had, for near twenty yeais, par- 

tictpaced 
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ticipated in moft of thofe enjoyments that make 
wealth and affluence defirable ; had partaken, im 
common with their owners, of the delights of a villa, 
and the convenience of an equipage; and had been 
entertained with a variety of amufements and occu- 
pations. In fhort, during the whole of that penod, 
his life had been as happy as it had been in the 
power of fuch perfons to make it. 

That this celebrated friendfhip fubfifted fo long 
as it did, was a fubjeét of wonder to moft of John- 
fon’s intimates, for fuch were his habits of living, 
that he was by no means a defirable inmate. His 
unmanly thirft for tea made him very troublefome. 
Act Streatham, he would fuffer the miftrefs of the 
houfe to fit up and make it for him, till two or three 
hours after midnight. When retired to reft, he in- 
dulged himfelf in the dangerous practice of reading 
in bed. Ic was avery hard matter to get hin de- 
cently dreffed by dinner-time, even when felec&t com- 
panies were invited; and no one could be fure, that 
in his table-converfation with ftrangers, he would nor, 
by contradiction, or the general afperity of his beha- 
viour, offend them. 

Thefe irregularities were not only borne with by 
Mr. Thrale, but he feemed to think them amply 
atoned for by the honour he derived from fuch a 
gueft as no table in the three kingdoms could pro- 
duce ; but, he dying, it was not likely that the fame 
fenuments and opinions fhould defcend to thofe of 
his family who were left behind. Such a friendly con- 
nection and correfpondence as I have juft mentioned, 
continued, however, between Johnfon and the widow, 
till it was interrupted by an event that will fhortly be 
related, 

I have 
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I have in his diary met with fundry notes, fignifying 
that, while he was at Streatham, he endeavoured, by 
reading, to acquire a knowledge of the Dutch lan- 
guege, but that his progrefs in ithe ftudy ARIES) Was 
very flow. 

It has been already related that, being feized with 
a paralyfis about the month of June 1783, he was 
fo far recovered therefrom, as to enteriain a hope, 
that he had nearly worn out all his diforders. © What 
“aman am I!’ faid he to me, in the month of No- 
vember following, ‘ who have got the better of three 
* difeafes, the palfy, the gout, and the afthma, end 
“ can now enjoy the converfation of my friends, with- 
© out the interruptions of weaknefs or pain!’ To 
thefe flattering teftimonies I muft add, that in this 
feeining {pring-tide of his health and fpirits, he wrote 
me the following note : 


« Dear Sir, | 
‘ As Mr. Ryland was talking with me of old 
© friends and paft times, we warmed ourfelves into 
¢ a wifh, that all who remained cf the club fhould 
* meet and dine at the houfe which once was Horfe- 
© man’s, in Ivy lane. I have undertaken co folicit 
© you, and therefore defire you to tell on what day 
‘ next week you can conveniently meet your old 
© friends. , 


COleariieotls 
© Your moft humble fervanr, 
©‘ SaM. JoHNson.’ 
© Bolt court, Nov. 22, 1783.’ 


Our intended meeting was prevented by a cir- 
cumftance, which the following note will explain : 
Vo. I. Oo * Dear 
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© Dear Sir, 

‘ In perambulating Ivy lane, Mr. Ryland found 
neither our landlord Horfeman, nor his fucceffor- 
The old houfe is fhut up, and he liked not the 
appearance of any near it: he, therefore, befpoke 
our dinner at the Queen’s Arms, in St. Paul's 
church yard, where, at half an hour after three, 
your company will be defired to-day, by thofe 
who remain of our former fociety. 

* Your humble fervant, 
a Decseye ‘ Sam. JoHNsos. 


With this invitation I chearfully complied, and 
met, at the time and place appointed, all who could 
be muftered of our fociety, namely, Johnfon, Mr. 
Ryland, and Mr. Payne of the bank. When we 
were collected, the thought that we were fo few, occa- 
fioned fome melancholy reflections, and I could not 
but compare our meeting, at fuch an advanced pe- 
riod of life as it was to us all, to that of the four 
old men in the £ Senile Colloquium’ of Erafmus. We 
‘dined, and ‘in the evening regaled with coffee. Art 
ten, we broke up, much to the regret of Johnfon, 
who propofed ftaying; but finding us inclined to 
feparate, he left us, with a figh that feemed to come 
from his heart, lamenting that he was retiring to foli- 
tude and chearlefs meditation. 

Johnfon had propofed a meeting, like this, once z 
month, and we had one more; but, the time ap- 
proaching for a third, he began to feel a return of 
fome of his complaints, and fignified a with, that we 
would dine with him at his own houfe; and, ac- 
cordingly, we met there, and were very chearfully 
entertained by him. 


a nanan A a fn 
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A few days after, he fent for me, and informed me, 
that he had difcovered in himfelf the fymptoms of a 
dropfy, and, indeed, his very much increafed bulk, 
and the fwoln appearance of his legs, feemed to in- 
dicate no lefs. He told me, that he was defirous of 
making a will, and requefted me to be one of his 
executors: upon my confenting to take on me the 
ofhce, he gave me to underftand, that he meant to 
make a provifion for his fervant Frank, of about 701. 
a'year for life, and concerted with me.a plan for in- 
vefting a fum fufficient for the purpofe: at the fame 
time he opened to me the ftate of his circumftances, 
and the amount of what he had to difpofe of. 

In a vifit, which I made him in a few days, in con- 
fequence of a very prefling requeft to fee me, I found 
him labouring under great dejeétion of mind. He 
bade me draw near him, and faid, he wanted to enter 
into a ferious converfation with me; and, upon my 
exprefling a willingnefs to join in it, he, with a 
look that cut me to the heart, told me, that he had 
the profpect of death before him, and that he dreaded 
to meet his Saviour. I could not but be aftonifhed at 
fuch a declaration, and advifed him, as I had done once 
before, to reflect on the courfe of his life, and the fer- 
vices he had rendered to the caufe of religion and 
virtue, as well by his example, as his writings; to 
which he anfwered, that he had written as a philolo- 
pher, but had not lived like one. In the eftimation of 
his offences, he reafoned thus—‘ Every man knows his 
© own fins, and alfo, what grace he has refifted. But; 
© to thofe of others, and the circumftances under which 
© they were committed, he is a ftranger: he 1s, there- 
« fore, to look on himfelf as the greateft finner that 

Oo2 ‘he 
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© he knows of *.’ Atthe conclufion of this argument, 
which he ftrongly enforced, he uttered this paffionate 
exclamation,—‘ Shall I, who have been a teacher of 
© others, myfelf be a caftaway ?’ 

Much to the fame purpofe paffed between us in this 
and other converfations that I had with him, in all 
which I could not but wonder, as much at the freedom 
with which he opened his mind, and the compunc- 
tion he feemed to feel for the errors’ of his paft life, 
as I did, at his making choice of me for his confeffo-, 
knowing full well How meanly qualified 1 was for 
fuch an office. 

It was on a Thurfday that 1 had this converfation 
with him; and here, let not the fupercilious hp of 
fcorn protrude itfelf, while I relate that, in the courfe 
thereof, he declared his intention to devote the whole 
of the next day to fafting, humiliation, and fuch 
other devotional exercifes, as became a man in his 
fituation. On the Saturday following, I made him a 
vifit, and, upon entering his room, obferved in his 
countenance fuch a ferenity, as indicated that fome re- 
markable crifis of his diforder had produced a change 
in his feelings. He told me, that, purfuant to the re- 
folution he had mentioned to me, he had fpent the 
preceding day in an abftraction from all worldly con- 
cerns; that, to prevent interruption, he had, in the 
morning, ordered Frank not to admit any one to him, 
and, the better to enforce the charge, had added thefe 
awful words, ‘ For your mafter is preparing himf{elf 
‘ to die. He then mentioned to me, that, in the 


* ] find the above fentiment in Law's Serious call to a devoet 
and holy life, a book which Johnfon was very SUG ES with, 
and often commended, 

courfe 
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courfe of this exercife, he found himfelf relieved from 
that diforder which had been growing on him, and 
was become very oppreffing, the dropfy, by a gradual 
evacuation of water to the amount of twenty pints, a 
like inftance whereof he had never before experienced, 
and afked me what I thought of it. 

I was well aware of the lengths that fuperftition and 
enthufiafin will lead men, and how ready fome are to 
attribute favourable events to fupernatural caufes, and 
faid, that it might favour of prefumption to fay that, 
in this inftance, God had wrought a miracle; yet, as 
divines recognize certain difpenfations of his provi- 
dence, recorded in the Scripture by the denomination 
of returns of prayer, and his omnipotence is now the 
fame as ever, I thought it would be little lefs than 
criminal, to afcribe his late relief to caufes merely 
natural, and, that the fafer opinion was, that he had 
not in vain humbled himfelf before his Maker. He 
feemed to acquiefce in all thaz I faid on this importance 
fubject, and, feveral tines, while I was difcourfing 
with him, cried out, ‘ It is wonderful, very won- 
© derful !’ 

His zeal for religion, as manifefted in his writings 
and converfation, and the accounts extant that attreft 
his piety, have induced the eneinics to his memory to 
tax him with fuperftition. To that charge, I oppofe 
his behaviour on this occafion, and leave it to the 
judgment of fober and rational perfons, whether fuch 
an unexpected event, as that above-mentioned, would ~ 
not have prompted a really fuperftitious im..n, to foe 
more paffionate exclamation, than tnat ii was won- 
dertul’=. 

lc 


* Doubtlefs there are men who look upon al! retiziuits exerci™ - 
O03 As 
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He had no fooner experienced the eafe and comfort 
which follgwed from the remarkable event above- 
mentioned, than he began to entertain a hope, that 
he had got the better of that difeafe which moft op- 
preffed him, and that length of days might yet be his 
portion ; he, theréfore, fought fer a relief from that 
folitude, to which the lofs of Mrs. Williams and others 
of his domeftic companions, feemed to have doomed 
him ; and, in the fame fpirit chat induced him ‘to at- 
tempt the revival of the Ivy lane club, fet about che 
eftablifhment of another. I was not made privy to 
this his intention, but, all circumftances confidered, it 
was no matter of furprife tome when I heard, as I 
did from a friend of mine, that the great Dr. Johnfon 
had, in the month of December 1783, formed a fix- 
penny club, at an ale-hqafe in Effex-ftreet, and thar, 
though fome of the members thereof were perfons of 
note, ftrangers, under reftrictions, for three pence 
each night, might, three nights in a week, hear him 
talk, and partake of his converfation. J foon after- 
wards learned from the doétor, the nature of, as alfe 
the motives to this inftitution, which, as to him, 
was novel, in this refpect, thar, as the prefidency 


as fuperftizicn, and upon prayer and other a&s of devotion, as evi- 
denccs of aweak mind. Thefe fay, that reafon isa fufficient rule of 
aftion, and that God needs not to be fupplicated, nor requires our 
thanks. Of this clafs of infidels I take Annet to have been one: he 
who wrote againit the miracles, and was fome years ago convicted 
of blafphemy, and fentenced to imprifonment. The wife of Jack. 
fon, the book({eller, in Clare court, Drury lane, a man well known 
by the colleétors of old books and pamphlets, once told me, that 
this man would often call in at their fhop, and if he happened to 
fee a bible lying on the counter, would intreat her to take it 
away, for that he could not bear the fight of it. 
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paffed in rotation, he was oftner excluded from, than 
entitled to enjoy, that pre-eminence which, at all 
times, and in all convivial affemblies, was confidered 
as his right. 

‘The more intimate of Johnfon’s friends looked on 
this eftablifhment, both as a forry expedient to kill 
time, and a degradation of thofe powers which had 
adminiftered: delight to circles, compofed of perfons, 
of both fexes, diftinguifhed as well by their rank, 
as by their talents for polite converfation. It was a 
mortification to them, to affociate in idea the clink of 
the tankard, with moral difquifition and literary invef- 
tigation; and many of them were led to queftion 
whether that pleafure could be very great, which he 
had rendered fo cheap: they, however, concealed 
their fentiments, and, from motives of mere com- 
paffion, fuffered him to enjoy a comfort, which was 
now become almoft the only one of which he was 
capable ; and this he did for the fhort fpace of about 
ten months, when the increafe of his complaints ob- 
liged him to forego it, 

T have now prouehe him to the feventy-fifth year 
of his age, and the laft of his life, in which two re- 
markable events occurred, the one whereof gave him 
great uneafinefs, and the other, though much talked 
of, little or none, The time I am {peaking of, is the 
year 1784, by about the middle whereof, he was, to 
appearance, fo well recovered, that both himfelf and 
his friends hoped, that he had fome years to live. 
He had recovered from the paralytic ftroke of the 
Jaft year, to fuch a degree, that, faving a little diffi- 
culty in his articulation, he had no remains of it: 
he had alfo undergone a flight fit of the gout, and 

O04 conquered. 
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conquered an oppreffion on his lungs, fo as to be 
able, as himfclf toid me, to run up the whole ftair-cate 
of the Royal Academy, on the day of the annual 
dinner there. In fhort, to fuch a degree of healca 
was he reftorcd, that he forgot all his complaints: ke 
refurned fitting to Opie for his picture, which hid 
been begun the year before, but, I believe, was never 
finifhed, and accepted an invitation to the houte of 
a friend, at Afhbourn in Derbyhhire, propofing to f2¥ 
there till towards the end of the fummer, and, in 
his return, to vifit Mrs. Porter, his daughier-in-izw, 
and others of his friends, at Lichfield. 

A few wecks before his fetting out, he was mace 
uneafy by a report, that the widow of his friend Mr. 
Thrale was about to difpofe of herfelf in marriage to 
a forcigner, a finger by profefiton, and with him to 
quit the kingdom. Ufen this occafion he took the 
alann, and to prevent a degradation of herfelf, and, 
what as executor of her hufband w.s more his con- 
cern, the defertion of her children, wrote to her, the 
then being at Bath, a letter, a fpurious copy whereof, 
beginning ‘ If you are not already ignominioufly 
¢ marricd,’ is inferted in the Gentle:nan’s ] idgazine 
for December 1784. That this letter is fpurious, as 
to the Isngzuayze, IT have Johnfon’s own authority for 
fayine ; burt, in refpe& of the fentiments, he avowed 
it, Ina declaration to me, that nota fentence of it was 
his, but yer, that ic was an adumbration of one that he 
wrote upon the occafion. It may, therefore, be fuf- 
pecicd, that fome one who had heard him repeat the 
coatents of the letter, had given it to the public in the 
form in which it appeared. 

What an{wer was returned to his friendly monition, 

I know 
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T know not, but it feems that it was fucceeded by a 
letter of greater length, written, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, too late to do any good, in which he expreffed 
an opinion, that the perfon to whom it was addreffed 
had forfeited her fame. The anfwer to this I have feen : 
it is writren from Bath, and contains an indignant vin- 
drcation as well of her condué as her fame, an inhi- 
bition of Johnfon from following her to Bath, and a 
farewell, concluding—‘ Till you have changed your 
<Opsnion. of Jet us converfe no more.’ 

In this tranfaction, Johnfon feemed to have for- 
gotten the nory of the Ephefian Matron, related by 
Petroaius, but was, by this time, convinced that, in 
his endeavours to prevent an attachment, which he 
forcfaw would be prejudicial to the interefts of his 
friend’s-children, and fix an indelible difgrace on 
their mother, who was about to abandon them and 
her country, he kad been labouring to hedge in the 
cuckow. From the ftyle of the letter, a conclufion 
was to be drawn, that baffled all the powers of rea- 
foning and perfuafion : 


‘ One argument fhe fumm’d up all in, 
‘ The thing was done, and paft recalling *; 


which being the cafe, he contented himfclf with re- 
flecting on what he had done to prevent that which 
he thought one of the greateft, evils that could befall 
the progeny of his friend, the alienation of the affec- 
tions of their mother. He looked upon the defer- 
tion of children by their parents, and the withdrawing 
from them that protection, that mental nutriment 
which, in their youth, they are capable of receiving, 
the expofing them to the fnares and temptations of 


* Pope and Swift’s Mifcellanies, * Phyllis or the Progre(s of love.’ 


the 
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/ 
the world, and the folicitations and deceits of the 
artful and defigning, as moft unnatural; and, in a 
letter on the fubject to me, written from Afhbourn, 
thus delivered his fentiments : 

€ Poor Thrale! I thought that either her virtue oF 
¢ her vice,’ [meaning, as I underftood, by the former, 
the love of her children, and, by the latter, her pride, } 
¢ would have reftrained her from fuch a marriage. 
« She is now become a fubject for her enemies to 
‘ exult over, and for her friends, if fhe has any left, 
Tortorect Orapitys: 

In the mention of the above particulars, it is far 
fesin my defizn to reprehend the conduct of the lady 
t) whom they relate. weing her own miftrefs, fhe 
had a riche to difpofe of herfelf, and is unamenable 
ro any known judicature. Johnfon, in his relation 
of cxecutor to her hufband, as alfo in gratitude to 
his memory, was under an obligation to promote the 
wellare of his family. It was alfo his duty, as far as 
he was able, to avert an evil which threatened their 
intercfts. What he endeavoured, for that purpofe, is 
pat of his hiftory, and, as fuch only, J relate it. 

While Dr. Johnfon was in the country, his friends 
in cown were Jabouring for his benefit. Mr. Thrale, a 
Short time before his death, had meditated a journey ta 
ttaly, and formed a party, in which Johnfon was in- 
cluded, but the defien never took effec. Jt was now 
conceived, by Johnfon’s friends, that a foreign air 
would contribute to the reftoration of his health; 
znd hts inclination concurring with their fentiments, a 
plan was formed for his vifiting the continent, attended 
with a male-fervant. The only obftacle to the journey 
Was, an apprehenfion, that the expence of it would be 


greater 
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greater than his income would bear ; and, to get over 
this difficulty, Sir Jofhua Reynolds undertook to foli- 
cit an addition of 200]. to his penfion, and to that 
end, applied to lord Thurlow, who, as the public 
have been fully informed, exerted his endeavours 
for the purpofe, but the application failing, he de- 
clared himfelf willing, upon the fecurity of that pen- 
fion of which Johnfon was in poffeffion, to advance 
him 5001*. ‘This generous offer Johnfon thought 
proper to decline by a letter, of which the following 
is an authentic copy, being taken from his own draft 
now in my hands. 


« My Lorp, 


‘ After along and not inattentive obfervation of 
mankind, the generofity of your lordfhip’s offer 
raifes in me-not lefs wonder than gratitude. Bounty, 
fo liberally beftowed, I fhould gladly receive, if 
my condition made it neceffary, for, to fuch a mind, 
who would not be proud to own his obligations ? 
But it has pleafed God to reftore me to fo great a 
meafure of health, that if I fhould now appropriate 
fo much of a fortune deftined to do good, } could 
not efcape from myfelf the charge of advancing a 
falfe claim. My journey to the continent, though 
I once thought it neceffary, was never much encou- 
raged by my phyficians; and I was very defirous 


Pe ey a ey 


nx 


© The offer above-mentioned has, in the firft view of it, the 
appearance rather of a commercial than a gratuitous tranfaCtion ; 
but Sir Jofhua clearly underftood at the making it, that lord 
Thurlow defignedly put it in that form: he was fearful that 
Johnfon’s high (pirit would induce him to rejeé it asa donation, 
but thought that, in the way of a loan, it might be accepted. 


© that 
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that your lordfhip fhould be told of i by Sir 
Jofhua Reynolds, as an event very uncertain, for, 
if I grew much better, I fhould not be willing, =f 
much worfe, I fhould not be able, to migrate. 
Your lordthip was firft folicited without my know- 
ledge; but, when I was told, that you were pleafed 
to honour me with your patronage, I did not ex- 
pect to hear of a refufal; yet, as I have had no 
long time to brood hope, and have not noted in 
imaginary opulence, this cold reception has been 
fcarce a difappointment ; and, from your lordfhip’s 
kindnefs, I have received a benefit, which only men 
like you are able to beftow. I fhall now live miat 
carior, with a higher opiaion of my own ment, 
‘ Iam, my lord, 
© Your lordfhip’s moft obliged, 
‘ Moft grateful, 

© And moft humble fervant, 

«Sept. 1784. SamM. JOHNSos.’ 


a 


A 
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An incorre&t copy of the above letter, thouzh of 
a private nature, found its way into the public pa- 
pers ® in this manner. It was given to Sir Jofhua 
Revnolds, unfealed, to be delivered to lord Thurlow. 
Sir Jothua, looking upon it as a handiome teftimony 
of gratitude, and, as it related to a tranfaction in 
which he had concerned himfelt, took a copy of it, 
and fhewed it ta a few of his friends. Among thefe, 
was a lady of quality, who, having heard it red, the 
next day defired to be gratified with the prrutal of it 
at home: the ufe fhe made of this favour was, the 
copying and fending it to one of the news-papers, 
° Among the corruptions in the printed copies, are the words, 
Sth was plenyel, for yeu were plea ed, and refied tor risted, 
whence 
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whence it was taken and inferted in others, as alfo ia 
the Gentleman’s and many other Magazines. Johnfon, 
upon being told that it was in print, exclaimed in my 
hearing —‘ I am betrayed,’—but foon after forgot, 
as he was ever ready to do all real or fuppofed in- 
juries, the error that made the publication poffible. 
Dr. Brocklefby was one of thofe phyficians who 
would not encourage Johnfon in awifh to vifit the con- 
tinent ; neverthelefs, to confole him for his late dif- 
appointment, and that the fuppofed narrownefs of his 
circumftances’ might be no hindrance to fuch a defign, 
he made him a voluntary offer of 1001. a year, payable 
quarterly, towards his fupport abroad, but could not 
prevail on him to accept it*. 


* Adtuated by a like fpirit of bencficence, the fame perfon, by 
his intereft with his friends, and in conjunétion with that chriftian- 
like jew, Sampfon Gideon, procured a contribution, amounting to 
upwards of rool. a year, for the fupport, during the remaining 
years of his life, of old captain Coram, the original mover in 
the eftablifhment of the Foundling-hofpital. Upon Dr. Brock- 
lefby’s applying to the good old man, to know whether his 
fetting oa foot a fubfcription for his beacfit would not offend 
him, he received this noble anfwer:——‘ I have not wafted 
« the little wealth, of which I was formerly poffeffed, in felf-indul- 
“ gence, or vain expences, and am not afhamed to confefs, that in 
‘ this my old age I am poor.’—-— Upon the death of Coram, this 
penfion was continued to Leveridge, a worn-out finger at the thea- 
tres, who, at the age of ninety, had fearce any other profpect than 
that of a parifh fubiiftence. 

Thofe writers on morality, fuch as Hobbes and Mandeville, who 
refolve all beneficence into felf-love, would be hard put to it to 
reconcile fach aéts as thefe with their tenets. They would fay, 
that the motive to them was a defire to get rid of thofe fenfations 
which the diftreffes of others are apt to excite, and, by confequence, 
that the exertions of beneficence are felfith. Never confidering 
that, before the‘e fenfations can arife, a man muf be kindly 
affectioned to his fellow-creatures, and poffefs that benevolence 
which the objection fuppotes to be wanting. 
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His excurfion to Afhbourn was lefs beneficial than 
he hoped it would be: his diforders began to return, 
and he wanted company and amufement. During 
his {tay there, he compofed fundry prayers, adapted to 
the ftate of his body and mind ; and tranflated from 
Horace, lib. IV. the ode, ‘ Diffugére nives, redeuns 
¢ jam gramina campis,’ in the words following : 


© The fnow, diffulv’d, no more is feen ; 
© The fields and woods, behold, are green 3 
‘ The changing year renews the plain; 
¢ The rivers know their banks again ; 
¢ The fprightly nymph and naked grace 
© The mazy dance together trace : 
© The changing year’s fucceffive plan, 
¢ Proclaims mortality toMan. 
* Rough winter’s blafts to fpring give way ; 
© Spring yields to fummer’s fovereign ray ; 
© Then fummer finks in autumn’s reign ; 
¢ And winter chills the world again ; 
‘ Her loffes foon the moon fupplies, 
- © Butwretched Man, when once he lies 
© Where Priam and his fons are laid, 
© Is nought but afhes and a fhade. 
© Who knows if Jove, who counts our fcore, 
Will roufe us in a morning mote ? 
* What with your friend you nobly thare, 
© At leaft you refcue from your heir. 
* Not you, Torquatus, boa{t of Rome, 
* When Minos once has fix’d your doom, 
© Or eloquence, or fplendid birth, 
* Or virtue fhall replace on earth : 


‘ Hippolytus 
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* Hippolycus unjuftly fain, 
© Diana calls to life in vain ; 
© Nor can the might of Thefeus rend 
© The chains of hell that hold his friend.’ 
Nov. 1734. 


In his return to London, he ftopped at Lichfield, 
and from thence wrote to me feveral letters, that 
ferved but to prepare me for meeting him in a worfe 
ftate of health than I had ever feen him in. The 
concluding paragraph of the laft of them is as follows: 
‘ I am relapfing into the dropfy very faft, and fhall 
« make fuch hafte to town that it will be ufelefs to 
* write to me; but when 1 come, let me have thc 
© benefit of your advice, and the confolation of your 
“ company.’ [dated Nov. 7, 1784.] After about 
a fortnight’s ftay there, he took his leave of that 
city, and of Mrs. Porter, whom he never afterwards 
faw, and arrived in town on the fixteenth day of No- 
vember. 

After the declaration he had made of his intention 
to provide for his fervant Frank, and before his going 
into the country, I had frequently preffed him to 
make a will, and had gone fo far as to make a draft 
of one, with blanks for the names of the executors 
and refiduary legatee, and directing in what manner 
it was to be executed and attefted; but he was 
exceedingly averfe to this bufinefs; amd, while he 
was in Derbyfhire, I repeated my folicitations, for 
this purpofe, by letters. When he arrived ia town, 
he had done nothing in it, and, to what I formerly 
faid, I now added, that he had never mentioned to 
me the difpofal of the refidue of his eftate, which, 

after 
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after the purchafe of an annuity for Frank, 1 found 
would be fomething confiderable, and that he would 
do well to bequeath it to his relations. HI:s antver 
was, ‘] care not what becomes of the refidue.”— — 
A few days after, 1t appeared that he had executed rhe 
draft, the blanks remaining, with all the folemnitics 
of areal will. J could get him no farther, and thus, 
for fome time, the matter refted. 

He had fcarce arrived in town, before it was found 
to be too true, that he was relapfing into a dropfy; anJ 
farther, that he was at times grievoufly afflicted with an 
afthma. Under an apprehenfion that his en:l was ap- 
proaching, he enquired of Dr. Brocklefby, with grear 
earne{tnels indeed, how long he might pruvably live, 
bur could obrain no other than unfatisfactory anfwe-s: 
and, at the fame time, if I remember right, under a 
feeming great preffure of mind, he thus addreffed hi.n, 
in the words of Shakefpeare : 


© Canft thou not minifter to a mind difeas’d; 
« Pluck from the memory a rooted forrow, 

‘ Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
© And with fome fweet oblivious antidote, 

* Cleanfe the full bofom of that perilous ftuff, 
* Which weighs upon the heart ?” 


Maceeta. 
To which the doétor, who was nearly as well red in 
the above author as himfelf, readily replicd, 
: — Therein the patient 
* Muft minifter unto himfelf.’ 
Upon which Johnfon exclaimed —* Well applied :— 
* that’s more than poetically true.’ 


He 
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He had, from the month of July in this year, mark 
edi the progrefs of his difeafes, ina journal which he 
intitled ‘ Agri Ephemeris,’ noting therein his many 
Nleeplefs nights by the words, Nox infomnis. This 
he often contemplated, and, finding very little ground 
for hope that he had much longer to live, he fet him- 
felf to prepare for his diffalution, and betook himfelf 
to private prayer and the reading of Erafmus on the 
New Teftament, Dr. Clarke’s fermons, and fuch other 
books as had a tendency to calm and comfort him. 

Io thts {tate of his body and mind, he feemed to 
be very anxious in the difcharge of two offices that he 
had hitherto neglected to perform: one was, the com- 
Maunicating to the world the names of the perfons con- 
cerned in the compilation of the Univerfal Hiftory ; 
the other was, the refcuing from oblivion the memory 
of his father and mother, and alfo, of his brother: the 
former of thefe he difcharged, by delivering to Mr. 
Nichols the printer, in my prefence, a paper con- 
taining the information above-mentioned, and direc- 
tions to depofit it in the Britifh mufeum. The other, 
by compofing a memorial of his deceafed parents 
and his brother, intended for their tomb-ftone, which, 
whether it was ever infcribed thereon or not, is extant 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for January 1785. ‘The 
note afcertaining the names of the compilers of the 
Univerfal Hiftory, is inferted in the Magazine for the 
preceding month. The monumental infcription is 
as follows : 


H. Ss. E. 
MrcHaAEL JOHNSON, 
Vir impavidus, conftans, animofus, periculorum 


immemor, laborum patientiffimus ; fiducia chriftiana, 
Vot..I, P p fortis, 
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fortis, fervidufque, pater-familias apprimé ftrenuus ; 
bibliopola admodum peritus; mente et libris et ne- 
gotiis exculta; animo ita firmo, ut, rebus adverfis 
diu conflictatus, nec fibi nec fuis defuerit : lingua fic 
temperata, ut ei nihil quod aures, vel pias, vel caftas 
lefiffet, aut dolor, vel voluptas unquam exprefferit. 
Natus Cubleiz, in agro Derbienfi, anno M DC LVI. 
obit MDCC XXXI. 


Appofita eft S aR a, conjux, 


Antiqua ForpoRvu™ gente oriunda; quam 
domi fedulam, foris paucis notam ; nulli moleftam, 
mentis acumine et judicii fubtilitate preecellentem; 
aliis multum, fibi parum indulgentem: €ternitati 
femper attentam, omne fere virtutis nomen commen- 
davit. 

Nata Nortonia Regis, in agro Varvicenfi, anno 
MDCLXIX ; obiit MDCCLIX. 


Cum NatHawnae€Etce illorum filio, qui natus 
M DCCXII, cum vires, et animi, et corporis multa 
pollicerentur, anno MDCCXXXVII, vitam brevem 
pla morte finiviec. 


He would alfo have written, in Latin verfe, an epi- 
taph for Mr. Garrick, but found himfelf unequal to 
the tafk of original poetic compofition in that lane 
guage. 

Neverthelefs, he fucceeded in an attempt to render 
into Latin metre, from the Greek Anthologia, fundry 
of the epigrams therein contained, that had been omit- 
ted by other tranflators, alledging as a reafon, which 
he had found in Fabricius, that Henry Stephens, Bu- 
chanan, Grotius, and others, had paid a like tribute to 

literature, 
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literature *, The performance of this tafk was the 
employment of his fleeplefs nights, and, as he im- 
formed me, it afforded him great relief. 

His complaints ftill increafing, I continued amie 
him to make a will, but he ftill procraftinated 
that bufinefs, On the twenty-feventh af November, 
in the morning, I went to his houfe, with a purpofe 
ftill farther to urge him not to give occafion, by 
dying inteftate, for litigation among his relations ; 
but finding that he was gone to pafs the day with the 
reverend Mr. Strahan, at Iflington, I followed him 
thither, and found there our old friend Mr. Ryland, 
and Mr. Hoole. Upon my fitting down, he faid, 
that the profpect of the change he was about to un- 
dergo, and the thought of meeting his Saviour, trou- 
bled him, but that he had hope that he would noe 
reject him. I then began to difcourfe with him about 
his will, and the provifion for Frank, till he grew 
angry. He told me, that he had figned and fealed 
the paper I left him ;—but that, faid I, had blanks in 
it, which, as it feems, you have not filled up with the 
names of the executors. ‘You fhould have filled 
‘ them up yourfelf,’ anfwered he.——lI replied, that 
fuch an aét would have looked as if I meant to 
prevent his choice of a fitter perfon.——‘ Sir,’ faid 
he, ‘ thefe minor virtues are not te be exercifed in 
* matters of fuch importance as this.’=——At length, 
he faid, that on his return home, .he would fend for 
a clerk, and dictate a will to him.——You will 
then, faid I, be inops confilii; rather do it now, 


® To thefe may be added, the examples of Sir Thomas More 
and Lily the grammarian, both of whof tranflations are publithed 

among Sir Thomas More’s epigrams. : 
Pp2 With 
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With Mr. Strahan’s permiffion, I will be his gueftt 
at dinner ; and, if Mr. Hoole will pleafe to hold the 
pen, I will, in a few words, make fuch a difpofpoa 
of your eftate as you fhall direc. To this he 
affented ; but fuch a paroxyfm of the afthma fezzed 
him, as prevented our going on. As the fire burned 
up, he found himfelf relieved, and grew chearful. ‘ The 
© fit,’ faid he, ‘ was very fharp; but I am now eafy.’ 
After I had dictated a few lines, I told him, thar the 
ancient form of wills contained a profeffion of the 
faith of the teftator; and that, he being aman of 
eminence for learning and parts, it would afford an 
illuftrious example, and well become him, to make 
fuch an explicit declaration of his belief, as mighe 
obviate all fufpicions that he was any other than a 
Chriftian*. He thanked me for the hint, and, calling 
for paper, wrote on a flip, that I had in my hand 
and gave him, the following words : ‘I humbly com- 
« mit to the infinite and eternal goodnefs of Almighry 
‘ God, my foul polluted with many fins; bur, as I 
* hope, purified by repentance, and redeemed, as I 
* truft, by the death of Jefus Chrift ;’ and, returning 
it to me, faid, ‘ This I commit to your cuftody.’ 


© After the Roman empire became Chriftian, not only the 
teftaments of dying men, but the imperial edi&s, began with az 
invocation of the name of God, or of the boly and undivided 
Trinity. The tnftitutes of Juftnian begin ‘ In nomine Domisi 
. noftri Jefu Chrift ;’ and, cil lately, the addrefs of 
and charters has been ‘ To all Chridian people.’ Vide Sir Henry 
Spelman of antient Deeds and Charters, among his Ragtith works. 
A few years ago it was the aniform praftice to begin wills with the 
words, * Im the name of God, amen ;’ and frequently to infert 
thercin a declaration of the teftator’s hope of pardon in the merits 
of his Savioar; but, in thefe more refined times, fech forms 
are decmed faperfluous, 
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Upon my calling on him for directions to proceed, 
he told me, that his father, in the courfe of his trade 
of a bookfeller, had become bankrupt, and that Mr. ° 
William Innys had affifted him with money or credit 
to continue his bufinefs—* This,’ faid he, ‘ I confider 
« as an obligation on me to be grateful to his defcen- 
* dants, and I therefore mean to give 200l. to his re- 
© prefentative.—He then meditated a devife of his 
houfe at Lichfield to the corporation of that city for a 
charitable ufe; but, it being freehold, he faid—‘ I 
“ cannot live a twelve-month, and the laft ftatute of 
“ mortmain * ftands in the way: I mutt, therefore, 
© think of fome other difpofition of it.——His next 
confideration was, a provifion for Frank, concerning 
the amoant whereof J found he had been confulting 
Dr. Brocklefby, to whom he had put this queftion— 
‘ What would be a proper annuity to bequeath toa 
© favourite fervant ??—-The doctor anfwered, chat the 
circumftances of the mafter were the trueft meafure, 
and that, in the cafe of a nobleman, 501. a year was 
deemed an adequate reward for many years’ faithful 
fervice.——‘ Then, fhall J,’ faid Johnfon, ‘ be 
© nobilifimus ; for, I mean to leave Frank 7ol. a 
‘ year, and I defire you to tell him fo.’—And now, 
at the making of the will, a devife, equivalent to fuch 
a provifion, was therein inferted. The refidue of his 
eftate and effects, which took in, though he intended 
it not, the houfe at Lichfield, he bequeathed to his 
executors, in truft for a religious affociation, which it 
is needlefs to defcribe. 


* Viz. g Geo. 2. cap. 36, which enaéts, that no lands, tene- 
ments, &c. fhall be given to any bodies politic, unlefs by deed in- 
gented, made twelve months, at leaft, before the death of the donor. 


Pep e3 Having 
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Having executed the will with the neceffary forma- 
Jities, he would have come home, but being preffed 
by Mr. and Mrs. Strahan to ftay, he confented, and we 
all dined together. ‘Towards the evening, he grew 
chearful, and I having promifed to take him in my 
coach, Mr. Strahan and Mr, Ryland would accom- 
pany him home, In the way thither he appeared 
much at eafe, and told ftories. At eight I fet him 
down, and Mr. Strahan and Mr. Ryland betook 
themfelves to their refpective homes. 

Sunday 28th. I faw him about noon; he was 
dozing; but waking, he found himfelf in a circle of 
his friends. Upon opening his eyes, he faid, that 
the profpe& of his diffolution was very terrible ta 
him, and addreffed himfelf to us all, in nearly thefe 
words: © You fee the ftate in which I am ; confli€ting 
with bodily pain and mental diftraction: while you 
are in health and ftrength, labour to do good, and 
avoid evil, if ever you hope to efcape the diftrefs 
that now oppreffes me.’———A littke while after,— 
T had, very early in my life, the feeds of goodnefs 
in me: I hada love of virtue, and a reverence for 
religion ; and thefe, I truft, have brought forth in 
me fruits meet for repentance; and, if I have re- 
pented as I ought, I am forgiven. I have, at times, 
entertained a loathing of fin and of myfelf, parti- 
cularly at the beginning of this year, when E had 
the profpect of death before me; and this has not 
abated when my fears of death have been lefs; 
and, at thefe times, I have had fuch rays of hope 
fhot into my foul, as have almoft perfuaded me, 
that I am in a itate of reconciliation with God.’ 


~~ nnhthanrann aarkkeaaa 
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29th. Mr, Langton, who hed fpent the evening 
with him, reported, that his hopes were inereafed, 
and that he was much cheared upon being reminded 
of the general tendency of his writings, and of his 
example. 

goth. I faw him in the evening, and found hinr 
chearful. Was informed, that he had, for his dinner, 
eaten heargly of a French duck pie and a pheafant. 

. Dec. 1. He was bufied in deftroying papers.—Gave 
to Mr. Langton and another perfon, to fair copy, fome 
tranflations of the Greek epigrams, which he had 
made in the preceding nights, and tranfcribed the 
next morning, and they began to work on them. , 

gd. Finding his legs continue to fwell, he figni« 
fied to -his phyficians a ftrong defire to have them 
{carified, but they, unwilling to put him to pain, and 
fearing a mortification, declined advifing it. He 
afterwards confulted his furgeon, and he performed 
the operation on one leg. 
ath. I vifited him: the {carification, made yelterday 

in his leg, appeared to have had little effect.—He faid 
to me, that he was eafier in his mind, and as fit to die. 
at that inftant, as he could be a year hence.—He ree. 
quefted me to receive the facrament with him on 
Sunday, the next day. Complained of great weak- 
nefs, and of phantoms that haunted his imagination. _ 

th. Being Sunday, I communicated with him 
and Mr. Langton, and other of his friends, as many 
as nearly filled the room. Mr. Strahan, who was 
conftant in his attendance on him throughout his 
illnefs, performed the office. Previous to reading 
the exhortation, Johnfon knele, and, with a degree of 
fervour that J had never been witnefs to befor, 

Pp4 He 
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uttered the following moft eloquent and energenc 
prayer : 

~-€ Almighty and moft merciful Father, I am now, as 
© to human eyes it feems, about to commemorate, for 
© the laft time, the death of thy fon Jefus Chrift, 
© our Saviour and Redeemer. Grant, O Lord, that 
« my whole hope and confidence may be in his me- 
€ rits and in thy mercy: forgive and accept my late 
* converfion ; enforce and accept my imperfect repea- 
© tance ; make this commemoration of him available 
¢ to the confirmation of my faith, the eftablifhmenr 
¢ of my hope, and the enlargement of my charity ; and 
* make the death of thy fon Jefus effectual to my re- 
© demption. Have mercy upon me, and pardon the 
¢ multitude of my offences. Blefs my friends, have 
¢ mercy upon all men. Support me by the grace of 
« thy holy fpirit in the days of weaknefs, and at the 
* hour of death, and receive me, at my death, to ever- 
* Jafting happinefs, for the fake of Jefus Chrift.— 
« Amen.’ 

Upon rifing from his knees, after the office was 
concluded, he faid, that he dreaded to meet God in 
a ftate of idiocy, or with opium in his head; and, 
thac having now communicated with the effects of a 
dofe upon him, he doubted if his exertions were the 
genuine operations of his mind, and repeated from 
bifhop Taylor this fentiment, ¢ That little, thar has 
* becn omitted in health, can be done to any purpofe 
© in ficknefs *. i 

6th. 


© He very much admired, and oftea in the courfe of his illnets 

recited, from the conclufion of old Iiaac Waltoa’s life of bifhop 
Sanderion, the follawing pathetic requeft : 

A Pp4 ‘ Thes 
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6th. I again vifited him. Before my departure, 
Dr. Brocklefhy came in, and, taking him by the writ, 
Johnfon gave him a look of great contempt, and ri- 
diculed the judging of his diforder by the pulfe. He 
complained, that the farcocele had again made its 
appearance, and afked, if a puncture would not 
relieve him, as it had done the year before; the do“or 
anfwered; that it might, but that his furgeon was 
the beft judge of the effect of fuch an operation. 
Johnfon, upon this, faid, ‘ How many men in a year 
‘die through the timidity of thofe whom they con- 
< fule for health! } want length of life, and you fear 

‘ giving me pain, which I care not for,’ 

8th. I vificed him with Mr. Langton, and found 
him diétating to Mr. Strahan another will, the former 
being, as he “had faid at the time of making it, a tem- 
porary one. On our entering the room, he faid, ‘ God 
© blefs you both.’ I arrived juft time enough to direét 
the execution, and alfo the atteftation of it. After he 
had publifhed it, he defired Mr. Strahan to fay the 
Lord’s prayer, which he did, all of us joining. 
Johnfon, after it, uttered, extempore, a few pious 
ejaculations. 

gth. I faw him in the evening, and found him 
dictating, to Mr. Strahan, a codicil to the will he had 


« Thos this pattern of meeknefs and primitive innocence 
‘ changed this for a better life:—’tis now too late to with, 
« that mine may be lixe his; for I am in the eighty-fifth year 
‘ of my age, and God knows it hath not; but, I moft humbly 
* befeech Almighty God, that my death may 5 and I do as earn- 
‘ eftly beg, that, if any reader fhall receive any fatisfaction from 
‘ this very plain, and, as true relation, he will be fo charitable as 


# w fay, Amen,’ 
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made the evening before. I affifted them in 2, and 
received from the teftator a direction, to infert a dewife 
to his executors of the houfe at Lichfield, to be fold 
For the benefit of certain of his relations, a bequeft of 
fundry pecuniary and {pecific legacies, a provifion for 
the annuity of 701. for Francis, and, after all, a dewife 
of all the reft, refidue, and remainder of his eftate and 

effeéts, to his executors, in truft for the faid Francis 

Barber, his executors and adminiftrators; and, having 

dictated accordingly, Johnfon executed and pubiifhed 

it as a codicil to his will *. 

He was now fo weak as to be unable to kneel, 
and lamented, that he muft pray fitting, but, with 
an effort, he placed himfelf on his knees, while 
Mr. Strahan repeated the Lord’s Prayer. During the 
whole of the evening, he was much compofed and re- 
figned. Being become very weak and helplefs, it was 

*® How much focver I approve of the practice of rewarding the 
fidelity of fervants, I cannot but think that, in teRamentary difpoé. 
tions in their favour, fome difcretion ought to be exercifed; and thar, 
in fcarce any inftance they are to be preferred to thofe who are al. 
lied to the teftator either in blood or by affinity. Of the merits of 
this fervant, a judgment may be formed from what I thall here. 
after have occafion to fay of him. It was hinted to me many 

years ago, by his mafter, that he was a loofe fellow ; and I learned 
from others, that, after an abfence from his {ervice of fome years, 
he married. In his fearch of a wife, he picked up one of thofe crea- 
tures with whom, in the difpofal of themfelves, no contrariety of 
coloar is an obftacle. It is fasd, that foon after his marriege, he 
became jealous, and, it may be fuppofed, that he contineed 6, till, 
by prefenting him firft with one, and afterwards with another daegh. 
ter, of her own colour, his wife put an end to all his doubts on that 
Score. Notwithitanding which, Johnfon, in the excefs of indifcrimi- 
nating benevolence, about a year before his death, took the wife aad 
both the children, into his houfe, and made them a part of his family; 
and, by the codicil to his will, made a difpofition im his favour, to 
the ammount in value of fall fifteen hundred pounds, 

thoughe 
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thought neceflary that a ntan fhould watch with him 
all night; and one was found in the neighbourhood, 
who, for half a crown a night, undertook to fit up 
with, and affift him. When the man had left the 
room, he, in the prefence and hearing of Mr. Stra- 
han and Mr. Langton, afked me, where I meant to 
bury him. I anfwered, doubtlefs, in Weftminfter 
abbey : ‘If,’ faid he, ‘ my executors think it proper to 
* mark the fpot of my interment by a ftone, let it be 
* fo placed as to proteét my body from injury.’ I 
affured him it fhould be done. Before my departure, 
he defired Mr. Langton to put into my hands, money 
to the amount of upwards of 1001. with a direction to 
keep it tll called for. 

10th. This day at noon I faw him again. He faid 
to me, that the male nurfe to whofe care I had com- 
mitted him, was unfit for the office. ‘ He is,’ faid he, 
“ an idiot, as aukward as a turnfpit juft put into the 
« wheel, and as fleepy as a dormoufe.” Mr. Cruik~- 
fhank came into the room, and, looking on his {fcari- 
fied leg, faw no fign of a mortification. 

11th. At noon, I found him dozing, and mrad ae 
difturb him. 

12th, Saw him again; found him very weak, and, 
as he faid, unable to pray. 

13th. At noon, J called at the houfe, but went not 
into his room, being told, that he was dozing. J was 
further infarmed by the fervants, that his appetite was 
totally gone, and that he could take no fuftenance. At 
eight in the evening, of the fame day, word was brought 
me by Mr. Safires, to whom, in his laft moments, he 
uttered thefe words, ‘ Jam moricurus,’ that, at a quarter 
paft feven, he had, without a groan, or the Icaft fign 
ef pain or uncafinets, yielded his laft breath. e 
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 Ateleven, the fame evening, Mr. Langton came to 
me, and, in an agony of mind, gave me to under- 
{tand, that our friend had wounded himfelf in feverai 
parts of the body. I was fhocked at the news; but, 
upon being told that he had not touched any vital part, 
was eafily able to account for an action, which would 
elfe have given us the deepeft concern. The fact was, 
chat conceiving himfelf to be full of water, he had 
done that, which he had often folicited his medical 
affifttants to do, made two or three incifions in his 
lower limbs, vainly hoping for fome relief from the 
flux that might follow. 

Early the next morning, Frank came to me; and, 
being defirous of knowing all the particulars of this 
tranfaction, I interrogated him very ftnictly concerning 
it, and received from hjm anfwers to the following 
eee : 

That, at eight in the morning of the preceding day, 
upon going into the bedchamber, his mafter, being in 
bed, ordered him to open a cabinet, and give him a 
drawer in it; that he did fo, and that out of it his 
mafter took a cafe of lancets, and choofing one of 
them, would have conveyed it into the bed, which 
Frank, and a young man that fat up with hin, feeing, 
they feized his hand, and intreated him not to do a rafb 
aétion: he faid he would not; but drawing his hand 
under the bed-clothes, they faw his arm move. Upon 
this, they turned down the clothes, and faw a great 
effufion of blood, which foon ftapped—That foon 
after, he got ata pair of fciffars that lay in a drawer 
by him, and plunged them deep in the calf of each 
leg—T hat immediately they fent for Mr. Cruik thank, 
and the apothecary, and they, or one of them, dreffed 
the -ronnds—That he then fell into that dozing which 

carried 
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catried him off.—That it was conjectured he loft cight 
or ten ounces of blood; and that this effufion brought 
on the dozing, though his pulfe continued firm till 
three o'clock. 

That this a€t was not done to haften his end, but 
to difcharge the water that he conceived to be in him, 
I have not the leaft doubt. A dropfy was his difeafe ; 
he looked upon himfelf as a bloated carcafe ; and, to 
attain the power of eafy refpiration, would have un- 
dergone any degree of temporary pain. He dreaded 
neither punctures nor incifions, and, indeed, defied 
the trochar and the lancet: he had often reproached 
his phyficians and furgeon with cowardice ; and, when 
Mr. Cruikfhank fearified his leg, he cried out— 
“ Deeper, deeper ;—I will abide the confequence : 
* you are afraid of your reputation, but that Is no- 
‘ thing to me.’ To thofe about him, he faid,— 
“ You all pretend to love me, but you do not love 
“'me fo well as I myfelf do.” | 

I have been thus minute in recording the parti- 
culars of his laft moments, becaufe I wifhed to 
attract attention to the conduct of this great 
man, under the moft trying circumftances human 
nature is fubjeé&t to. Many perfons have appeared 
poffefied of more ferenity of mind in this awful 
{cene ; fome have remained unmoved at the diffo- 
lution of the vital union; and, it may be deemed a 
difcouragement from the fevere practice of religion, 
that Dr. Johnfon, whofe whole life was a preparation 
for his death, and a conflict with natural infirmity, was 
difturbed with terror at the profpect of the grave. 
Let not this relax the grcumfpection of any one. 
Ic is wue, that natural firmnefs of fp:rit, or the 

confidence 
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confidence of hope, may buoy up the mind co the 
Jaft; but, however heroic an undaunted death may 
"appear, it is not what we fhould pray for. As 
Johnfon lived the life of the rghteous, his end was 
that of a Chriftian: he ftrictly fulfilled the injunttion 
of the apoftle, to work out his falvation with fear and 
trembling ; and, though his doubts and fcruples were 
certainly very diftrefing to himfelf, they give his 
friends a pious hope, that he, who added to almoft 
all the virtues of Chriftianity, that religious humu- 
lity which its great Teacher inculcated, will, in the 
fullnefs of time, receive the reward promifed to a 
patient continuance in well-doing. 

A few days after his departure, Dr. Brocklefby and 
Mr. Cruikfhank, who, with great affiduity and huma- 
nity, (and I muft add, generofity, for neither they, nor 
Dr. Heberden, Dr. Warren, ner Dr. Buttef, would 
accept any fees) had attended him, fignified a with, 
that his body might be opened. This was done, aad 
the report made was to this effect: 

Two of the valves of the aorta offified. 

The air-cells of the lungs unufually diftended. 

One of the kidneys deftroyed by the preffure of 
the water. 

The liver {chirrous. 

A ftone in the gall-bladder, of the fize of a com- 
mon goofeberry. 

On Monday the 20th of December, his funeral was 
celebrated and honoured by a numerous attendance 
of his friends, and among them, by particular invi- 
coat or ssitnanags be lierrary club an ieere chen 
town, and not prevented. by engagements. The 
dean of Weftminfter, upon my application, would 

, gladly 
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gladly have performed the ceremony of his interment, 
but, at the time, was much indifpofed in his health ; - 
the office, therefore, devolved upon the fenior pre- 
bendary, Dr. Taylor, who performed it with becoming 
gravity and ferioufnefs. All the prebendaries, except 
fuch as were abfent in the country, attended in their 
furplices and hoods: they met the corpfe at the weft 
door of their church, and performed, in the moft ref- 
petful manner, all the honours due to 2 memory 
of fo great a man. 

His body, enclofed in a leaden coffin, is depofited ih 
the fouth tranfept of the abbey, near the foot of Shakef- 
peare’s monument, and clofe to the coffin of his friend 
Garrick. Agreeable to his requeft, a ftone of black 
marble covers his grave, thus infcribed : 

SamuzL Jounson, LL.D. 
Obiit XIII die Decembris, 
Anno Domini 
M DCC LXXXIV, 
fEtatis fuz LXXV. 


Copy of Dr. JOH NSON’s WILL, and of the 
Copiciz thereto fubjoined. 


Ja the name of God. Amen. I Samuerr Jonn- 
son, being in full poffeffion of my faculties,” but 
fearing this night may put an end to my life, do or- 
dain this my laft will and teftament. I bequeath to 
God a foul polluted with many fins, but I hope puri- 
fied by repentance, and I truft redeemed by Jefus 
Chrift*. I leave feven hundred and fifty pounds in 
the hands of Bennet Langton, Efq; three hundred 
pounds in the hands of Mr, Barclay and Mr. Perkins, 

© This declaration is, in fubftance, the fame with that in the 


former will, bet varies in the exprefiion. 
brewers ; 
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brewers; one hundred and fifty pounds in the hands 
of Dr. Percy, bifhop of Dromere; one thoufand 
pounds, three per cent. annuities in the public funds; 
and one hundred pounds now lying by me in ready 
money ; all thefe before-mentioned fums and property 
I leave, I fay, to Sir Jofhua Reynolds, Sir John Haw- 
kins, and Dr. William Scott, of Doctors Commons, 
in truft for the following ufes; That is to fay, to pay 
to the reprefentatives of the late William Innys, book- 
feller, in St. Paul’s Church Yard, the fum of two 
hundred pounds; to Mrs. White, my female fervant, 
one hundred pounds ftock in the three per cent. 
annuities aforefaid. The reft of the aforefaid furs 
of money and property, together with my books, 
plate, and houfhold-furniture, 1 leave to the beforee 
mentioned Sir Jofhua Reynolds, Sir John Hawkins, 
and Dr. William Scott, alfo in truft, to be applied, 
after paying my debts, to the ufe of Francis Barber, 
my man-fervant, a negro, in fuch manner as they 
fhall judge moft fit and available to his benefit. And 
I appoint the aforefaid Sir Jofhua Reynolds, Sir John 
Hawkins, and Dr. William Scott, fole executors of 
_ this my laft will and teftament, hereby revoking all 
former wills and teftaments whatfoever. In witnefs 
whereof I hereunto fubfcribe my name, and affix my 
fea], this eighth day of December, 1784. 
SAM. JOHNSON, (L. S.) 


Signed, fealed, publifhed, declared, and delivered 
by the faid teftator, as his laft will and teftamentr, in 
the prefence of us, the word two being firft inferted in 
the oppofite page. 

Grorce STRAHAN. 
Joun Des Movusss. 
By 
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By way of codicil to my laft will and teftament, I 
SaMuUEL JOHNSON, give, devife, and bequeath, my 
meffuage or tenement, fituate at Lichfield, in the 
county of Stafford, with the appurtenances, in the te- 
nure or occupation of Mrs. Bond, of Lichfield afore- 
faid, or of Mr. Hinchman, her under-tenant, to my 
executors in truft, to fell and difpofe of the fame; and 
the money arifing from fuch fale I give and bequeath 
as follows, viz. to Thomas and Benjamin the fons of 
Fifher Johnfon, late of Leicefter, and Whiting, 
daughter of Thomas Johnfon, late of Coventry, and 
the grand daughter of the faid Thomas Johnfon, one 
full and cyual fourth part each ; but in cafe there hall 
be more grand-daughters than one of the faid Thomas 
Johnfon, living at the time of my deceafe, I give and 
bequeath the part or fhare of that one to, and equally 
between fuch grand-daughters. I give and bequeath 
to the Rev. Mr. Rogers, of Berkley, near Froome, ig 
the county of Somerfet, the fum of one hundred 
pounds, requefting him to apply the fame towards the 
maintenance of Elizabeth Herne, a lunatic. I alfo give 
and bequeath to my god-children, the fon and daugh- 
ter of Mauritius Low, painter, each of them, one hun- 
dred pounds of my ftock in the three per cent. con- 
folidated annuities, to be applied and difpofed of by 
and at the difcretion of my Executors, in the education 
or fettlement in the world of them my faid legatces. 
Alfo, I give and bequeath to Sir John maine one 
of my evaia, the Annales Ecclefiaftici of Baro- 
nius and Holingfhed’s and Stowe’s Chronicles, and 
alfo an octavo Common Prayer Boox. To Bennet. 
Langton, E{q; I give and bequeath my Polyglot Bible. 

Vor. I. Qg _ To 
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To Sir Joftraa Reynolds, my great French Dictionary, 
by Martiniere, and my own copy of my folio Engtiffz 
DiGtionary, of the laft revifion. To Dr. William Scoa, 
one of my Executors, the Dictionnaire de Commerce, 
and Leétius’s edition of the Greck Poets. To Mr. 
‘Windham, Poetz Greci Heroici per Henricum 
Stephanum. To the Rev. Mr. Strahan, vicar of 
Iflington, in Middlefex, Mills’s Greek Teftament, 
Beza’s Greek Teftament by Stephens, all my Larin 
Bibles, and my Greek Bible by Wechelius. To Dr. 
Heberden, Dr. Brocklefby, Dr. Butter, and Mr. 
Cruikfhank the furgeon who attended me, Mr. 
Holder my apothecary, Gerard Hamilton, Efq; Mrs. 
Gardirier, of Snow-hill, Mrs. Frances Reynolds, Mr. 
Hoole, and the Rev. Mr. Hoole, his fon, each a book 
at their ele€tion, to keep as a token of remembrance. 
I alfo give and bequeath to Mr. John des Moulins, 
two hundred pounds confolidated three per cent. an- 
nuitics; and to Mr. Saftres, the Italian matter, the 
fum of five pounds, to be laid out in books of piety 
for his own ufe. And whereas the faid Bennet Langton 
hath agreed, in confideration of the fum of feven hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, mentioned in my will to be in 
his hands, to grant and fecure an annuity of fevenry 
pounds, payable during the life of me and my fer- 
want Francis Barber, and the life of che furvivor of 
us, to Mr. George Stubbs in truft for us; my mind 
and will is, that in cafe of my deceafe before the faid 
agreement fhall be perfected, the faid fum of feven 
hundred and fifty pounds, and the bond for fecuring the 
faid fum, fhall go to the faid Francis Barber; and I 
hereby give and bequeath to him the fame, in lieu of 
the bequeft in his favour, contained in my faid will. 
And 
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And I hereby empower my Executors to dedué& 
and retain all expences that fhall or may be incurred 
in the execution of my faid will, or of this codicil 
thereto, out of fuch eftate and effects as I thall die 
poffeffed of. All the reft, refidue, and remainder of 
my eftate and ¢ffects, I give and bequeath to my faid 
Executors, in truft for the faid Francis Barber, his 
Executors and Adminiftrators. Witnefs my hand and 
feal this ninth day of December, 1784." 


SAM. JOHNSON, (L.S.) 


Signed, fealed, publifhed, declared, and delivered 
by the faid Samuel Johnfta, as, and for a Codicil to. 
his laft Will and Teftament, in the prefence of us, 
who, in his prefence, and at his requeft, and alfo in 
the pretence of each other, have hereto fubfcribed our 
games as witnefies. 

Jou Coprzy. 
Wi.ttam Gipson. 
Henry Cove. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


T HE foregoing inftrument carries into effe& the 
refolution of Dr. Johnfon, to be, with refpe& to his 
negro-fervant, nobilifimus; but the many lavifh en- 
comiums that have been beftowed on this a&t of 
Bounty, make it neceffary to mention fome parn- 
culars, fubfequent to his death, that will ferve to 
fhew the fhort-fichtednefs of human wifdom, and 
the effects of ill-direéted benevolence. 

The amount of the bequeft to this man, may be 
eftimated at a fum little fhort of 15001}. and that to 
the teftator’s relations named in the wifl at 235). (the 
fum which the houfe at Lichfield produced at a fale 
by auction) who, being five in number, divided the 
fame, after deducting the expences of the fale, in the 
following proportions; that is to fay, three of the 
relations took 581. 1§s. od. each, and each of twa 
others, the reprefentatives of a fourth, 291. 7s. 6d. 

A few days after the doctor’s deceafe, Francis 
came to me, and informed me, that a relation of his 
matter's, named Humphrey Heely, who, with his wife, 
had lately, upon the requeft of the doctor to the bifhop 
of Rochefter, been placed in an alms-houfe at Weft- 
_minfter, was in great neceffity, as wanting money ta 
buy bedding and cloaths. I told him, that feeing 
he was fo great a gainer by his mafter’s will, as ta 
be poficfied of almoft the whole of his fortune, it 
behoved him to have compaffion on this his rela- 
tion, and to fupply his wants. hs reply was,—* 
€ cannot cord it, 
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- From the time of the dottor’s deceafe, myfelf, and 
my colleagues the other executors, anfwered all the 
calls of Francis for honey. On the 6th day of Sep- 
tember 1785, we had advanced him 1061. By the 
17th of December following, he had received of Mr. 
Langton for his annuity, and of Meff. Barclay and 
Perkins for intereft, as much as made that fum 1831. 
and on the 15th of the fame month, a year and two 
days after his mafter’s death, he cameto me, faying, 
that he wanted more money, for that a few halfpence 
was all that he had left. Upon my fettling with him 
in Auguft laft, it appeared that, exclufive of his 
annuity, he had received 3371. and, after delivering 
to him the bond for 1501. mentioned in the will *; 
I paid him a balance of 196]. 15s. 4d.2. 

I had no fooner clofed my account, than I fent for 
Heely, who appeared to bean old maa and lame, having 
one leg much fhorter than the cther, but of an excellent 
underftanding. The ftyle of his difcourfe was fo correé& 
and grammatical, that it called to my remembrance 
that of Johnfon. The account he gave me of him- 
felf and his, fortunes was to the following effec : 

That he was born in the year 1714, and that his 
relation to Johnfon was by marriage, his firft wife 
being a Ford, and the daughter of Johnfon’s mother’s 
brother. ——That himfelf had been a wholefale iron- 
monger, and the owner of an eftate in Warwickhhire, 
which he farmed himfelf, but that loffes, and fome in- 
difcretions on his part, had driven him to Scotland ; 
and that, in his return on foot, with his wife, from 


® He had before received 451. for intereit thereon. 
Newcaftle, 
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Newcatftle, fhe died on the road in his arms ;—thet, 
fome years after, he was, by Sir Thomas Robinfon, 
made keeper of the Tap at Ranelagh houfe, and thag 
he married again; but that not being able to endure 
the capricious infoJence with which be was treated, Mr, 
Gasrick took him under his protection, and would have 
found a place for him in his theatre, but lived not to 
be able to do it; and thar thefe, and other misfor- 
tunes and difappointments, had brought him 
the condition,. as he defcribed it, of a ppor, re~ 
duced old man.——He added, that Dr. Johnfog 
had been very liberal to him; and, as one inftance 
of his kindnefs, mentioned, that, about three weeks 
before his deceafe, he had applied to him for affiftance ; 
and, upon ftating his reafons for troubling him, was bad, 
rather harfhly, to be filent ;—‘ For,’ faid the do&or, 
“it is enough to @y that you are in want; | enquire 
* not into the caufes of.it: here is money for your 
* relief ® :’—but that, immediately recollecting himfelf, 
be 


© We have here an inftance of that afperity of temper wick 
which Johnfon has been frequently charged, but without any al- 
lowance for natural infirmity, or any confideration of his endeavours 
to corre it, or his readinefs to atone for the pain it might fome. 
times give, by a kind and gentle treatment of the perfog offended. 
The truth of the matter is, that bis whole life was a confia with 
his paffions and humours, and that few perfons bore reprehenfoa 
with more patience than himfelf. After his deceafe, I found among 
his papers an anonymous letter, that feemed to have been writtca 
by 4 perfon who had long had his eye on him, and remarked the 
offenfive particulars in his behaviour, his propenfity to contradic- 
tion, his want of deference to the opinions of others, his comten- 
tion for victory over ciolewihe hea he difputed, his local preje- 
dices and averfions, and other his evil habits in converfation, 
which made his acquaintance fhunned by many, who, as 2 man of 


gears 
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he changed his tone, and mildly faid,—* If I have {po- 
* ken roughly to you, impute it to the diftraction of my 
© mind, and the petulance of a fick man.’—-— De- 
{cribing his prefent condition, he faid, that he and his 
* wife were in want of every neceffary, and that neither 
of them had a change of any one article of raiment. 
To be better informed of his circumftances, I vi- 
-fited this perfon in the alms-houfe, and was there a 
witnefs to fuch a fcene of diftrefs as I had never till 
then beheld. A forry bed, with fcarce any covering 
on it, two or three old trunks and boxes, a few broken 
chairs, and an old table, were all the furniture of the 
room. I found him fmoking, and, while I was talking 
with him, a ragged boy, about ten years of age, came 
in from the garden, and upon my enqdiring who he 
was, the old man faid—‘ This is a child whom a 
© worthlefs father has left on our hands: I took him 
© to keep at four fhillings a week, and for four years 
* maintenance have not been able to get more than 
* five pounds four fhillings: the poor child is an 
* idiot, he cannot repeat the Lord’s Prayer, and is 
* unable to count five: we know not how to.difpofe 
© of him, and, if we did, we could hardly prevail on 


genius and worth, highty efteemed him. It was written with great 
temper, in a fpirit of charity, and with a due acknowledgment of 
thofe great talents with which he was endowed, but contained in it 
feveral home truths. In fhort, it was fach a letter as many 2 one 
on the receipt of it would have deftroyed. Qn the contrary, 
Johnfon preferved it, and placed it in his bureau, in » fituation 
fo obvious, that, whenever he opened that repofitory of his papers, 
it might look him in the face; and I have not the leaft doubt, 
that he frequently perufed and reffected on its contents, and err- 
deavoured to corrc& his behaviour by an addrefs which he could 
not but confider asa friendly admonition. 


* ourfelves 
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© ourfelves to part with him; for it is a harmlefs, 
¢ loving creature: we divide our morfel with hum, 
« and are juft able to keep him from ftarving.’ 

Upon enquiring into the means of this poor man's 
fubfiftence, he informed me, that the endowmenc of 
the alms-houfes, in one of which he lived, yielded 
him an allowance of half a crown a week, and half zs 
chaldron of coals at Chriftmas. That his wife be 
bought milk and fold it again, and thereby was 
able to get about a fhilling a day. The {canunefs 
pf his income, he faid, had obliged him and his wife 
to ftudy the art of cheap living, and he felicitated 
himfelf that they were become {uch proficients therein, 
as to be able to abftain from drinking, except at theu 
{upper meal, when, as he faid, they each indulged in a 
pint of beer, which fufficed them for four and twenty 
hours. He told me all this in 2 tremulous cone of 
voice that indicated 2 mind that had long ftruggied 
with affliction, but without the leaft murmur ar his 
hard fortune, or complaint of the doctor’s negle& of 
him: in fhort, he appeared to.me fuch an examplar 
of meeknefs and patience in adverfity, as the beft of 
men, in fimilar circumftances, might wifh to imi- 
tate. 

Johnfon had alfo a firft coufin, Elizabech Herne, a 
Junatic, whom, upon her difcharge from Bethlem hof- 
pital as incurable, he had placed in a mad-houfe ac 
Bethnal green. A lady of the name of Prowfle, had 
bequeathed to her an annuity of ro]. and Johnfoa 
conitantly paid the bills for her keeping, which, 
amounting to 25]. a year, ma ‘'n a benefactor 
to ber of the difference Luiween sie two foms. 


td 
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The dottor, by his wil, bequeathed to the reverend 
Mr. Rogers, who had married the daughter of Mrs. 
Prowfe, 100]. towards the maintenance of the lunatic 3 
but he, probably confidering that the intereft of thae 
fum would fall far fhort of what Johnfon had been ufed 
to contribute, and that the burthen of, fapporting her 
- would lie on himfelf, renounced the legacy. Had the 
doctor left her, for her life, the dividends of soo}. 
part of his ftock, fhe had fuftained no lofs at his 
death: as the matter now ftands, I muft apply the 
1001. for her maintenance, and, if fhe lives to exhautft 
it, mult feek out the place of her laft legal fettlement, 
and remit her to the care of a parifh *. 

That the name of the poor man Heely occurs not 
in the will, and that no better a provifion is therein 
made for the lunatic Herne, than a legacy which 
may fail to fupport her through life, can no otherwife 
be accounted for, than by the doctor’s poftponing 
that laft folemn act of his life, and his making a dif- 
pofition of what he had to leave, under circumftances 
that difabled him from recolleéting either their rela- 


© Of the craftand felfifhnefs of the doctor’s negro-fervant, the 
following is a notable inftance. At the time of his maftér’s 
death, Mrs. Herne’s maintenance was about 301. inarrear. F was 
applied to for the money, and fhewedl the bill to him, upon which 
he immediately went to the mad-houfe, and endeavoured to prevail 
on the keeper thereof to charge it on the legacy; but he refufed 
to do it, faying, that the lunatic was placed there by Dr. John- 
fon, and that it was a debt incurred in his life-time, and, by con 
fequence, was payable out of his effects. When this would not 
do, this artful fellow came to me, and pretended that he could 
bring a woman to fwe..! that there was nothing due ; and, upon my 
telling him, that I fh aids notwithftanding, pay the bill, he faid, 
he jaw there was no good intended for him, and in anger left me. 
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tion to him, er the diftreffes* they feverally laboured 
under. Any other fuppofition would be injurious to 
the memory af a man, who, dy his private memo- 
randa in my poffeffian, appears to have applied near 4 
fourth part of his income in acts of beneficence. 

The above faéts are fo connected with the tranfac- 
tions of Dr. Johnfon in the Jatcer days of his life, chas 
they are part of his hiftory ; and the Mention of chem 
may ferve as a caveat againft oftentatious bounty, 
favour to negroes, and teftamentary difpofiuons ag 
extremtis. 

%.° It will afford fome fatisfation to the compaffionate reader to 
know, that the means of benefiting Heely, and fome others of Dr. 
John{on’s relations, whom he had either totally negle&ted, or flighty 
noticed, have heen found out and rendered praGicable by Mr. 
Langton. That geotleman, to whom the doftor had given his ma- 
nufcript Latin poems, having got for them of the ‘book/ellers 201. 
with that benignity which is but one of his excellent qualities, had 
determined to divide the fame among the do@or’s relations. And 
whereas the doétor died indebted to the eftate of the late Mr. 
Beauclerk, in the fam of 301. lady Diana Beauclerk, his reis@ 
and exccutrix, upon the receipt thereof, and being informed of 
Mr. Langton’s intention, in a fpirit of true benevolence requefted, 
that fhe might be permitted to add that fum gp the former, and, 
accordingly, depofited it in his hands. Part of this money has 
been applied in relieving the wants of Heely and his wife, and the 
reft will be difpofed of among thofe relations that hall appear to 
ftand moft in needof help; and, as a farther relief to Heely, aad 
for the bencfit of the idiot-boy, meafures are taking to com pe} 
the fathes to maintain him, and eventually to fete him with 
the parith, upon which he has ultimately a legal claim for relief 
and maintenance. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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with Lord Gower’s letter of recommendation —shd. 
— undertakes a tranflation of Croufaz’s Examen of Pope's 

Efiay on Man = — — 6; 

— letter to Cave on the tranflation — ~— 6 

~~ publithes the Marmor Norfolcienfe — — 70 
— account of that pamphlet — a — 3 
— warrant iffued to apprehend the author — 7: 
eo defends Brooke's Cantatas Vala _ — 7 
— his political prejudices — &% 
— catalogue of publications projefted by him —- — 8 
-— his notion of the motives to writing _ — %& 
— wrote fermons for clergymen — ihd, 
— his integrity in adbering to his iy By Wied politcal 

principles — 8; 
— his fentiments on ecitatce: — = — b&b 
=~ his parting from Savage — = — thd, 
o= bi opiniva of taverns _ = — & 


; 


4 


Le D 


Fobefen, Dr. Samuel, {eparates from his wife, but they are 


foon reconciled — 


Eieeex: 


Paces 


— 89 


— undertakes a necars phical cruclene in the Gentleman’ s Ma- 


- gazine 
— ode to Urban, Tanne and Englith 


— — ibrd. 


— begins to write the parliamentary fpeeches in the Cag 


-tleman’s Magazine 
— his hatred of deceit ~~ 
— the various fpeeches charaéterized 


ote oe” Pe 
_ — 133 


— afifts in making the catalogue of ae Oxford’ s books — 133 


— writes the preface to the catal 


5 
— employed in feleéing pieces for tke Harleian 3 Mifceilany 146 


— copy of the propofals —~ ibid. 
— ftory of his knocking down ocean — — 150 
— writes the life of Savage —_ — 152 
— remarks on that work. _ eee — 153 
— the author’s intention in writing it — 155 
— commendation of the work by Henry Esclgie — 156 
— his courfe of ftudy-at the TINGED & defultory —= —= 361 
— his religious character — — 162 
— extra& from his Annales ae _— — 163 
— his moral charaéter — ~ — 164 
— his economical character ~ — 165 
— proje&s a new edition of Shakefpeare —_ — 167 
—— engages in his Dictionary om ome — 370 
-— his method of compiling it — 17 
— Lord Chefterfield pretends to patronize this work — 1bi 
— his interview with his lordfhip — — 176 
— his charaéter of Lord Chefterfield — — 189 
-— defcribed by Lord Chefterfeld — 190 
— writes the prologue on Garrick’s frft opening pray es 
Lane Theatre _ _ — 19 
— the prologue — —1 
— brings his tra tragedy ni Irene on ie flage — — 199 
— character of that play — 200 
— publifhes a tranflation of the mis Satire of Juvenal — zor 
— affifts the grand-daughter of Milton, and de Grootade- - 
fceadant of Grotius oo _ — 203 
— eftablifhes a Club in Ivy-lane — ue — 219 


— the ames and characters of the members —» — 220 
— further account of the Ivy-lane Club — — 350 
— a friend to the clergy in gencsal, yet pee Sen SMe to 


individuals = 
— his talent of humoar ~~ 
— maa the Rambler —~ 


~— pecimens of his Adverfaria 


= Bitedoca ef fre 
4 


rayer compofed by him upon that cccafion — — 265 


I N D E Xx. 


Jobafea, Dr. Samedi, owed his excellence 23 a writer to the 
diviocs amd others of che, tak Cooey — 


— his talent for cnucifsa 
— his harred of d{uton — = — 


— his melancholy curn of mind _ 
— coaclades the Rambler os 
— wrote the Adventurers Pecan — 
— lofes his wife — 
== charafter of her on ed 
oe! ines Eee oer on her ees. = 


— his infenfirility w the ech sets, and the 


lights of mafic = 
— his friendip for Anaa Williams — 
— his flovenly drefs — 
— Mr. Dede feeks his s friendihip — 
— pradently dechnes it — 
— completes his Dithouary —_ 
=— his arch reply to Andrew Millar 


Poach. 


— z°B 
— 275 
— 25> 
— 2189 


=— cbtains from chctnicerlty ot Orloed the arererar a’ Me shad. 


w= his letter of thanks to the Vice-Chancelior thereca 


reat Fe 


-— note of feveral things written by him in the Gentleman's 


Magazinc, and other periodical publications 

— account of his controverly with Jonas Hanway 

~-— his behaviour at meals = — 

— Jvy-lane Club broke up es 

— undertakes his edition of Shakefpeare — 
— publithes the Idler 


— 35e 
bee 5 Se 
— 384 


SOE 


=—— is offered a valuable living, e obje€s to aking onder Sle 


a, his fentiments refpectin Be oeey 
— lofes his mother é 


= BZ 


— writes an Idler on her death — — 366 
~— obfervations on Raffelas ~ — 367 
== engages in a controverfy on the he fiength of arches 9 — 378 
— concludes the Idler ess — 379 
o— the Idler charaQerized a — — 380 
=~ his facility in compofition om om — 38: 
— his reficttions on a pudding — = — 388 
— his talent of burlcfque verfification == a~ 389 
— his favourable fentiments of women — 390 
— varioss prefaces and dedications written by him — 398 
— 2 penfion fettled on him by his prefens snaehy — 392 
—~ a dabbler in phyfic 

— takes Robert ta praBiifer of phySe, iso his hoa ages 
— patronizes a dancing-mafter =e — 404 


ig Oe er Gece ida ad 


EN D EP x: 
Pace. 


Jobafen, Dr. Samuel, the ingratitude of his dependante — 
-— exercifes himfelf in chemical proceffes _ var i 
—— eftablifhes a weekly clab at the Turk’s Head, Gerard-ftreet 435 


~— — account of the members — 416 & fegg. 
—— objets to admitting Garrick a bacmaber thereof —~ 425 
— his frien with Garrick not cordial — —ibnd. 


-— becomes indolent and torpid ae — “435. 
~— aflifts in deteGtiag the impofture of the Cock-lane Ghoft 436 


— adventure on the ftage at Lichfield te — 439 
+— publifhes Shakefpeare _ mm AT 
-— created LL.D. by the univerfity of I Dublin —— 445 
— extracts from his Diary of Good Refolutions = — g4y 
— the publication of his prayers defended -_ — 451 


=~ commencement of his friendfhip with Mr. Thrale — 454. 
-— is honoured by the king with a converfation —— =< geg 
+— appointed profefior of ancient literature to the academy 

of painting, &c. _ a— 461 
— publithes his firit political pam hiet, “« The Fa Palfe Alarm” idid. 
~~ publithes his pamphlet of «* Falkland’s Iflands” — et 


+ his general knowledge os 
—— took great pleafure in appofing er examining children — — 470 
—— his epitaph on Mrs. Bell ~~ “ie ‘7% 
~— his journey to the Hebrides _ _ ~—F 
— his opinion of the poems of Offian — ~— 488 
— his indignant anfwer to ——— saieoale a i 
— his oak itaff deferibed niet Bid, 
~~ publifhes a new edition of Shakefpeste i in ‘conjunétion with 
Mr. Steevens — 

— publithes «* The Patriot” oon me EB 
~— publithes ** Taxation no’ “Tyranny” ed ne AOR 

fie thoughts on the conftitution ~e wom SOS 


~~ Mr. Thrale parpofes to bring him into parlintoent — sie 
— is foured at being difappointed oom inate ‘— SIE 
- we his opinion of Mr. Grenville and Sir Robert Walpole = stg 


~ SR ESTE LL.D. by the univerfity of Oxfors a nage 
to Paris with Mr. Thrale and a party — st 
is readinefs to affift in in weieing prefaces, prologues, &c. 


fr autor [Word to de Wile” Sawa 
+ his ne to °¢ to ; pean gee 
— ice which he wrote for Dr. Do tothe King, 

pretest sn pT TA 


em ‘Writes the ieee af ths Posts | oe 
poo Dis Lewss. of the Poses Cong mB: 


J. "Ne “Di “Et 7x 


Pacer. 
Fobnfon, Dr. Samuel, the books of divinity which he confalted 540 
—— is terrified at the profpect of death — 545 
— is left executor to Mr. Thrale, but is aukward 5 in the dif- 
charge of his office --- -— _ — $49 
ceehis epitaph on Mr. Thrale — $50 
— his friendthip with the Thrale family diffolved — 52 
— vifits Lichfield and Oxford = one — ibed. 
— becomes very infirm = — — 553 
— his account of the death of Levett -~ — ibid. 
— ftanzas by him on that event — on — 554 
— has a ftroke of the palfy, June 16, 1783 oo 556 
— his prayer for the recovery of oe Williams -—- — 558 
— his difagreeable habits — ‘560 


— his.apprehenGions of and preparation for death 563, 564 
— after aa exercife of prayer is wonderfully relieved from 

the dropfy, under which he had for fome time laboured 565 
— eftablithes an alehoufe-club in Effex-ftreet — — 566 
— labours to prevent the fecond marriage of Mrs. Thrale — 568 
— his Ictter to the Jord chancellor, deciles an offer of his 


pecuniary afiiftance = — st 

— tranflation of an ode of Horace whilf there — —e ad. 

— in his retura to town vifits Lichfield — — 575 

—— makes his wall with feveral blanks in it ome 576 
—_ begins an gri anton, gad preparesien for his difolu- 

mre bh A 


— cca earl of hig deceafed pa parents and brother — ibd. 
= pak fome epigrams from the Greek Asthologts into 

tin — 578 
— his prayer at the laf time of his, receiving the facrament on 
— makes another will and codicil — — <— 585 
— dies December 13, 1784 ~— = — 537 
v~ reflections on his Cae — — 


— report on opening his pesy: — 590 
— account of his funeral in eemcniee Abbey — — thi. 
-— copy of his will and codicil — = — 598 

—— account of fome of his relations not mentioned in his will 596 
\Jerdan, tutor to Johnfon, but Braye coatemned sey, him 9 
rene, the ftory o — 4 
— three tragedies Ruanded ‘ai u =< — 43 


Fuvenal, Satire iii, account o Tohafon’s tranflation of — 56 
=, onnion fells the copy of the imitation thereof to 


Dodfley — 60 
— Satire x. cranfiated: by jonni xs —_ = 803 
K. 
Kelly, Hugh, memoirs of — 518 
— Johafon’s prologue to his is comedy, “oA ‘Word to the 
Wife” = — ibid. 


3 Kenrick, 


i SN DORE FX: 


P ° 
Kenrick, Dr. libels Johnfon and Akenfide — aye: 
Kent, (the architeé) — — 373 


Kilda, St. (ifland of) account of the enbahicantaee &c. — 476 
— account of the voyage of an inhabitant of, to Glafgow 477 
King’s-Evil, Hiltory of the Royal Touch for the cure of it— 4 


L, 
Lacy, Mr. joins Garrick in the parce of Drury-Lane 


Theatre -— — — 193 
Lauder, William, his hatred By Milton — 271 
— his falfe charges of plagiarifm on Milton deredied — 27 
— extracts from his conceffon — — — 277 
-— his conceffion retra€ted by his future condut — — 284% 
— goes to Barbadoes, and dies — — 284 
Law, the concyrrence of circumftances necellaty to enfure 

fuccefs in a law-fuit a — = 523 
— the ufe of precedents in — _ — 531 
Lawrence, Dr. anecdotes of "= 4O¥ 
Learned men, inftances of their pene taken G0 the fami- 

lies of the reat _ — — 455 
Legiflaticn, Hooker’s fentiments of — 
Lenox, Mrs. account of a no€turnal feftivity on the pbc 

tion of her life of Harriot Stuart — 286 
Levitt, Robert, his hiftory and charafter — - 396 
— account of his death —_ — 554 
— ftanzas by Johnfon on his death — = — thid. 


Literary property, the decifion on the queftion of — — 53% 
Liturgy of Edward V1. account of the controverfy Jlnticr ye 450 
Lobo, Padre Jerome, his Woyage to AbUER Ago tranflated 


Johnfon — 21 
— account of that work — 22 
London Magazine, conteft between | it and the Gentleman’ s 

eMepaqines —_ _— — — 9 


Macbeth, Tragedy of, a paflage Sr illufirated wine: a rela- ¥ 
tion of an affray on the Thames — 443 
Madden, Dr. fabmits a pars of his, an re ‘ 


correction — ome 398 
A Ghie, Dr. William, memoirs of ne se 
Magliabechi, Antonia, his method of reading fimilar to Johnlons 16 
Mandeville, Dr. Bernard, account of him a —— 263 


—— his opinion of Mr. Addifon, after a converfation with him 264 
Manners, the refinement sin, within & » within eee years 26r 
Manners, hate of, when was publith oo 

Manufa@ures of this country potted by general warr 


— warrants iflaed ak. << 
Martin, (author of oir Hebrides) # 


ee 


1 GN JD SAE Bex. 


£68. 
Maitteire, Michael, writes the BEES) to the Curalogue of 
Lord Oxford’s books — 13 

Acad, Dr. anecdotes of him _ — — 25 
— his reacounter with Dr. Woodward o— — 245 
Melcowbe, Lord. Ste Dodingtex. 
Millar, Andrew, Johnfon’s arch reply to — — 343 
Milton, Fobn, attacked by Lauder as a Pgeass — 275 
— defended by Dr. Douglas = — 276 
he eines from Lauder’s concefiions — — 37 
oo in attacked by Lauder —_— - — — 293 

of S?. Iitore,. account of on — 139 
ihe les, charaéter of that work ~_ — — 225 

3 ms the [dl 
Newbery, Mr. en s Johnfon to write er — 36 
New/bam, the ae eartigee a ftory of him _ — a 
Nicholls Dr. Frank, a faying of his = — — 407 
Northumberland Houfoold- Book, extra from — — 353 
Novel-Writing, origin and progrefs of _ — 213 
Wagens, Dr. charatter of him a ~— — 416 
oO. 

Oldy:, Wm. account of him — 133 


Ofsorns, Tho. porchafes Lord Oxford’s b books, and employs 
Oldys hd Johnfon in making Sey erste ofthem = 132 


— fj cme Of te aes — 134 
— tory of Johaon’ 8 knocking him down with 2 folio ee pe 
Qfiae, John{on’s opinion of the poems of —_ —~ 43% 
Oxford, Lerd, his library. See Ofverne. 

P. 
— emiee deferibed — 493 


Pembroke and ot art toe Rare Earl of, 2 frange Shs: 3 


Peen, William, ftory of 
Peasant, Mr. commendation of his ‘oie to the Hebrides, and 


of the concluding paragraph thereof — — 474, By nod 


Periodical Moral Pie utility 
Phyfcians, nameroes inftaaces of the failure of their endea- 


Vours to acquire praGtice, with refletions thereon, 2 
s~ the college of, attacked by Dr. rer tog = Sa 


Ai irvs Set ervations on — 
» Mr. his (peech in anfwer to Mr. wea 3,00 a bill 
for the encouragement of feamen — 186 


Political State of Great Britain, fhort account Of tha 
Pope, ree his o ae of Johnfon’s tranflation of the : Meh + 


= his candour to young men of genius = ews 
~ : Pie 


[SON ae Dae eX: 


Pope, his Effay on Man, Seay from the diftamen of eas 
Bolingbroke — — 6 

+— not converfant with the ancient writers on morality — ibid. 

—— commencement of his acquaintance with Warburton — 69 


Gf. 


—— an inftance of his affected contempt of aS, — 347 
Precedents in Law, their ule = — 532 
Prifoners, the tendernefs with which they are treated — 522 
Prologues, their defign — 194 

Prologue, by Johnfon, for the Opening of PO liane 
Theatre by Garrick 196. 

— at ach LOIN of Kelly’s play for the b 2s of ne 
— 518 
Prophecies, forged to ene political’ p a —s — ee 
Proftitution in authors, what —_ — 8 
Pfalmanaazar, George, account of nee “ — 546 
Pudding, extempore refle&tion on a = — — 388 
Puritans, Jobnion’s opinion of om ase a 545 


Q. 
Quaker, anecdote of a female ones who ais a ae of lewd 


refort — 73 
Quin, ftory of him and d Dr. Thompfon os — 338 
R, 
Ralph, Mr. James, accountof him — — 161, 43a 
Rambler, prayer campofed by foueioa: when he firft under- 
took it — 265 
— fpecimen of hints from Shae he compoted f fundry of the 
papers — 266 
+— all except four written by hime — — 271 
— tranflated into the Ruffian lan — 268 
Rafelas, John{on fold the copy o ah in el to Sey: his 
mother in her laft illnefs — 3 
«— examen of that work | _ — — 367 
Religious Exercifes, thoughtson — — 565 
Remembrancee, a political paper written by Ralph — 330 
Rich, Mr. an elegant compliment of his toMr. Garrick = 432 
Ricbardjon, particulars of him _-> o- ~= 216 
=—- compared with Johnfon — —_ ~~ 384 
Rider, the Rev. Wi sear a writer in the Gentleman’s Ma- 


zine 
Rebinjan, Sir Thomas, is att: by lord 1 Chefterfeld t to Wennoe 
with offers of friendthip, which are gage Anecdotes - 


of him ow 198 
Romancecwritiag, madera, Seite aayatn and progrel of oe 23 
Raa Gb — 376 


Rigfbead, Qaucn, Perr aAre i review of of books io the — 


Geatleman’s Magazine om ait ah ~~ 


TO 98N? 99D) Eee 


S. Pact. 
Salter, Dr. Samuel, chara&ter of him — — 230 
Savage, Richard, fxetch of his chara&er == — 52 
— his parting from Johnfon = — _ — 86 
— Jobnfon writes his life — _ — 152 
— the authos’s intention in writing it — — 155 
— Henry Fielding’s commendation of it — _— 156 
Saunders, Lord Chief Fuftice, hiftory of his origin and nfe 14 
Schomberg, Dr. Meyer, his hiftory mee — 239 
School-Inftru@ion, Dr. Johnfon’s plan for — — 437 


‘ ing tohimtoobtaina pardon — 8 — 
Sentimental writers, characterized — — 213 
Shaftefoury, Lord, his definition of virtue — — 
— a fufpe&ed infidel a —_ — 
Shake/peare, his knowledge of the haman mind illuftrated, 
by a relation of an affray on the Thames — 443 
= enquiry into the merits of the various editors of his works 168 
Shiells, Mr. account of him, and his lives of the poets, 
publithed under the name of Cibber — — ~_ 
Shippex, William, anecdote of him — ae 
Sidney, Sir Henry, his letter to his fon Philip _— — 185 
Smalridge, Dr. his readinefs to vifit the fick — ae 
Smizb, Mr. Joba, a writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine 48 
Smollet, Dr. Tobias, account of him and his works 


— 21 
Southwell, Mr. Edmund, anecdotes of him — _ ie 
Spelman’s Gloffary, account of that work — — 13 
Spiritueus Liquors, feven millions of gallons diftilled yearly 

in England about the year 1740 — — 132 
Sterne, Laurence, account of him and his writings — 2:8 
Strutt, the attorney, an infidel, and a writer in the Craftf- 
; man _ _ _ _ — 332 
Sxx Fire-Ofice, the origin of the — pa — 30 
Symmetry, obfervations on — ws — 376 

IT: 

Taveras, Dr. Johnfon’s love of, and reafons for it =< 
— their pei and hiftory — — _ ay 
Jaylor, (the Water Poet) account of him and his works — 141 
Taxation no Tyranny, account of that pamphlet — == 


Yea, controverfy between Jonas Hanway and Dr. Johnfon oa fh 
— Bees of perfons of quality before the intrododion 
of it — _ = _— 


Themp/fex, Dr. account of him — —. = 3 
=— ftory of Quin and him aa — — 338 
Thrale, Mr. dies, and leaves Johnfon one of his executors — 547 


e= his epitaph, writtca by Johnfon - 


Sreees 


I N D E © 
Pace. 


Thurlow, Lord Chancellor, his generous offer to Johnfon of a 
fum to enable him to travel for the recovery of his 


health — _ ~~ — 573 

Us Vv. 
Univerfal Piftor, account of the writers of the — — 35% 
Urgubart, Sir Thomas, account of him a — 299 
Vanbrugh (the architect) — 373 


Virtue, the opinions of Lord Shaftefbury, Dr. Telarke, and 
Mr. Wollafton, on = me NG | 


Walpole, Mr. Horatio, his feech 0 on a bill for the encourage- 
ment of feamen =~ — 125 

Walpole, Sir Robert, his conduét 3 asaminifter — — 130 

— on his death-bed, ees the rebellion of alt — 13% 


— charatterized — 514 
Walmfley, Mr. Gilbert, his Eharacne _ 34 
— his letter to Mr. Colfon, in favour of fonntonie and Gar- 

rick a a er 
Warburton, Bifbop of F Gloncefter, his rife — — 68 
— commencement of his acquaintance with Pope — 69 


Watchmaking, the decline of that bufinefs = — 510 
Watkins, Mr. many of his pupils writers in the erdcmen. 8 


Magazine —~ — 47 
Webb, Mr. Fofter, awriter in the Gentleman’ 8 Mapizine ibid. 
Whitehead, Paul, anecdotes of him —_ — — 330 
Williams, Anna, her hiftory — _ — 328 
— prayer for her oy Jona soa ip in her AUG —- — 558 

— dies — bid. 
Williams, Zachariab, her Gither: his hifto — 321 
Wills, the imprudence of deferring the making of en to the 

laft hours of life, exemplified in Dr. Johnfon — 602 
Wilfen, Dr. a phyfician and a humorift, account of him — 433 
Wit by profeffon, characterized —_ — — 457 
Wollafton, his definition of Virtue == _ — 253 


Woodward, Dr. bis rencounter with Dr. Mead = om 2465 


Y. 
Gung, Dr. Edward, a client of Lord Melcombe = 329 


ke 
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Page 134, line 4, for raifonie, read raifixnde. 

o——- 183, line 28, for elibak read Mezter. 

o——— 245, in the note, for the way Ladi the emear 
1) court, read leading from reed peat 

-—— 247, line od gai for procure, read of procuring. 

w—— 274, line 21, for examplars, read exemplars. 

o—— 406, line 4, for or, read of. 

-— 486, line 20, for Thompson, read T besfen. 

=— 600, line 21, for cxamplar read exemplar. 
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